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A PERFECT LADY 

CHAPTER I 

AN old gray-covered li^'^doden bridge, across 
a quiet river where there are trees, is a 
peaceful thing on a clear July morning. 
It is always cool inside, and the swallows have 
made a town there of gray mud, and the wasps 
a metropolis of gray paper. The Standard Oil 
Company likewise has erected a blue metal sign- 
board, at the turn outside, with the names of 
nearby towns, and above the two entrances are 
written in ancient letters the decrees of town 
fathers, long since dead, who ordained ex- 
plicitly that all persons riding or driving faster 
than a walk might be fined two dollars if they 
entered by the eastern end, five dollars if they 
came in from the west. You might see the old 
bridge and consider no more than that at first 
acquaintance: Yet an engineer, whose business 
it is to know such things, might tell you secrets 
about it which would surprise you. 

It is not peaceful and simple as it seems. 
From the first day those great beams were knit 
together, they have held one unending wrestle 
with each other. Not a timber could go, not 
one of the pins, not an iron cross-rod; every 
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one is needed. Each is straining on the other, 
day and night through the years, and every 
gust of wind, every horse or motor or barefoot 
boy, in passing by, changes the balance of 
things, sends strains and pressures from beam 
to pin and from pin to rod along the whole 
half -living length. If life is struggle, then the 
old bridge is alive. 

Now, there are not many covered bridges in 
Kansas. There is not one within fifteen miles 
X)f the town of Sycamore Junction, which lies 
in its vast prairie saucer in a region where the 
Kansas prairies are at their levelest. And yet 
Sycamore Junction in that early spring of 1914 
was in a good many ways like the old bridge. 
The town too had its strains and pressures, 
hidden beneath an outward semblance of re- 
pose; its ** members,** as the engineer would 
call his bridge-parts, had settled into an exist- 
ence that was more or less balanced and ex- 
tremely orderly. 

But the quietest old bridge will have its dog. 
The engineer would be sure to tell you about 
that dog, the humble and unknowing instrument 
of the great goddess Ehythm who delights to 
set things stirring in bridges and communities. 
He comes trotting along some day, this dog, and 
he happens to be the dog, whose legs are of 
the precise length, whose trotting feet fall to 
the exact time-beat, which will move the bridge 
as a tuning-fork moves certain strings of a 
nearby piano. 
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. He trots in quietly, and mysteriously the 
bridge begins to quiver. The shaking grows 
as he trots on, till in the middle the movement 
is measured by inches, until, they say, the beams 
begin to groan, and the great pins to stir in 
their holes with sounds like distant revolver- 
shots, and clay nest-shards fall from overhead, 
and the swallows fly out in fluttering fear. 

But he must keep to the time of his trot. If 
he breaks into a lope or stops to scratch, the 
spell is broken, and the old bridge settles itself 
to its former habit of silent struggle. 

This is the story of how a certain priestess of 
the great goddess Rhythm came to Sycamore 
Junction and set things stirring there. 



CHAPTER n 

** She 'scorning/' 

** Thank Heaven.'' 

** Train's coming." 

**Do they carry food!" 

**Comeon, Bill." 

So the glad news was passed among the mem- 
bers of the Merry Models Burlesque Company, 
and they bestirred themselves without regret; 
for the resting-places about the little station 
were all hard and most of them had comers. 
Sam Lipman, the fat little Jewish manager, 
coaxed his watch from a tight-lipped waistcoat 
pocket and held it to the glow of his cigar. 

** Train, folks! Get the rest of the troupe," 
he ordered, confiding the watch to the reticent 
pocket again and bustling up the platform. 
** Where's Flossie? Get those people out, in- 
side there ! You fellows have got to hustle them 
trunks this time. Miss Le Jambon, Miss Le 
Jambon ! My grief ' ' 

A man on the trunks, who had been pulling 
his overcoat around his shoulders, which un- 
covered his legs, then pushing it over his legs, 
which left his shoulders exposed, then turning 
the garment sidewise, which left a gaping slit 
over the middle of his person, sat up with an 
air of settled gloom. The carpenter and his 

4 
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assistants moved among the trunks and sat 
down. The rest of the company, bearing many- 
suitcases and folded umbrellas, gathered along 
the edge of the platform with sleepy hopeful- 
ness. All the women had big hats and all the 
men had little ones; a lady who was a * living 
picture, '* according to the posters, carried no 
suitcase, but wore on one wrist a flat shopping- 
bag with five-inch gold initials and on the other 
a six-inch dog. ^The telegraph instrument in 
the station was stuttering like a skirmish of 
outposts. A farmer's boy began to unload 
bumping milk-cans. There was still no light 
except the glare from the telegraph-oflBce win- 
dows and the red and green glows of the 
switches in the dark. 

**Miss Le Jambon!'* bawled Lipman, the 
manager. 

* * Lucee — ee — eele ! ' ' 

There was no reply from the lady in question, 
but a stocky young woman with an official cap 
and a pencil behind her ear came out of the 
station and chalked up something on a black- 
board in the light of the telegraph-office window. 
The Merry Models stopped looking for the 
train and flocked to read. Their conunents 
came in swift staccato to the girl who lay face 
down on a baggage-truck a rod or two up the 
platform. 

**Ten minutes late." 

^^It'sthe Erie!" 

**Back to Baltimore!" 
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**My grief!'' 

* * And we are the Merry Models ! ' ' 

Silence, then Bertie Snyder's unmistakable 
whistle carrying the tune of * * The Heart Bowed 
Down with Weight of Woe." To Lucille Le 
Jambon, prone on her truck, their observations 
brought neither solace nor amusement, only a 
sickly knowledge that the violent and master- 
ing power which had hold of her would be 
called, in plain American, **a grouch." She 
was still looking off in the direction from 
which the train should have approached, and 
noticed that what lay beyond the huge grain- 
elevator was not a part of the town, but open 
prairie which ran flat and unbroken, rising 
slightly to meet the sky. There were no stars 
out there, no light like a dawn, yet she could 
see that there were enormous spaces. 

**Lady," said Lipman, the manager, to the 
official young woman with the cap, **are you 
running this railroad?" 

**Any job round here that I don't hold," 
responded the lady, tapping a box marked 
^'Fragile" off a truck, *'ain't." 

** Maybe, little one, you'd use your influence 
with the company to hurry the train." 

The lady towed the truck at arm 's length up 
the platform, settled it near the edge by the 
track, and deliberately pushed the tongue be- 
hind its iron hook. *^The train's generally 
along about this time," she assured her ques- 
tioner, and went into the station. 
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**Is the hotel crowded!'' — that was Bertie 
Snyder's voice. 

''Uh-huh." 

**Take my room, Flossie," 

Lucille Le Jambon looked back and saw the 
weedy musical director extract himself from 
under the four iron arms of a bench below the 
lighted window. . 

** Listen to this; I've got a new tune," 
and he whistled a few lamenting bars from 
**Pagliacci" with a doleful droop of melody at 
the end 

** That's grand, Bertie," Flossie agreed. 
**But ain't it " 

**Ain't it what!" 

^^I thought at first it was just a little like 
*My Cousin Cams,' but it ain't. — ^Mr. I^ 
man!" 

Flossie caught the little manager as he was 
passing. 

**You promised me part of my salary last 
night." 

**I ain't backing out. I still promise." 

* * Oh, have a heart ; have a heart I ' ' 

**I've got one, Flossie. But, my grief! The 
moving pitchers are killing the high-class show 
business." 

* * Stung again ! ' ' came a voice of gloom. 
**High class!" Flossie echoed in scorn. 

"With that for a comedian! I got to have 
some money for laundry. ' ' 
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** Borrow it from Miss Le Jambon. She's 
got a plant. ' ' 

**I owe her money now. And IVe borrowed 
so much of her cold cream that I blush every 
time I pass a cow. ' ' 

** Train's coming, folks! Where's the rest 
of the troupe! Where's Le Jambon f My 
grief I" 

Lucille Le Jambon looked off along the gray 
rails but made no other movement. There was 
dawn in the sky now, a solemn, silent fact which 
had come into being unheard and unseen. The 
two lights at the foot of the grain-elevator still 
sent their rays up its monstrous flank, but the 
bulk did not seem to loom so high as when it 
had been standing against the stars. The bag- 
gage-truck was hard; the young woman had 
not slept in any of the night's trains, and the 
day was desperately slow in its arrival. Yet 
there was something in the spaciousness of land 
and sky that made her want to lie still. The 
racing thoughts which had worn channels in her 
brain all night were settling into a heartache; 
her nerves were steadier ; it seemed as if some- 
thing must give way before long. 

** Train, folks!" 

At the manager's call there was another mus- 
tering of suitcases and umbrellas, a tread of 
many feet, a call for Lucille; then the station 
door banged and again came the tread of the 
official young woman, leading the way to the 
blackboard once more. 
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'^^ Twenty minutes late I'' 

**Zowie!'' 

** Twice in the same place I" 

**Tliey can't fool me again." 

**And for this we are actors!" 

Verily, the conies are a feeble folk. Lucille 
Le Jambon recalled no Scripture, but it came 
to her vaguely that there was a certain contrast 
between the temper of the humorists who spoke 
and the lordly leisure with which the morning 
was coming at its appointed time. This dreary, 
driven life was the life she knew, and she was 
heartUy sick of it aU. Snyder spoke : 

** Sam, I've got a great tune — came to me like 
a flash." 

Lipman listened to the musician's doleful 
melody. 

**Mm," he said. *^It came to Caruso first, 
though. I heard him sing it in a phonograph. ' ' 

*^ Don't you mind, Bertie," Flossie cried. 
**You write me a baUad with a punch." 

**If he writes you a ballad, I'll land the 
punch," the manager asserted grimly. 

Flossie drew herself up to the full height of 
her rather meal-bag-shaped figure. 

**I'm sure I draw my salary!" she exclaimed 
hotly. 

** That's all you do draw. If it wasn't for me 
making Miss Le Jambon introduce the tango, 
we'd be in cold storage." 

**Well, the public appreciates my " 

**Legs ! Ziegf eld's got the right idea of what 
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they want, angel child. The next show I put 
out is going to have a union-suit for the 
plot." 

There was a low amber shine along the whole 
eastern sky-line now. Here and there Lucille 
Le Jambon could see bright lines on the prairie, 
where water lay in flat hollows miles away. 

**In these small settlements/' Snyder ob- 
served, **any real art is hopeless. '* 

**You said it that time, PaderooskyI And 
we 're going to get right out of 'em. ' ' 

**We could kiss you for that!'' the ** living 
picture ' ' cried, holding the six-inch dog against 
her chin. **Peachie, where shall we kiss himt" 

The living picture 's dog was remarkably like 
a lion — in the matter of hair-cut. 

**I switched the route," the manager went 
on. **Soon we'll be hitting the big cities, like 
Des Moines and Decatur and Fort Wayne. 
Monday we play Jefferson." 

And then at last Lucille Le Jambon sat up 
on her baggage-truck, one foot pulled under 
her. 

**I never heard of Jefferson," said Flossie. 

** College town," Snyder commented. 

** Athletics there to-day," said Lipman. 
**The boys will fall for that lithograph of Le 
Jambon in tights. That's what gets 'em out! 
I tell you, that lady is going to play the lead in 
my union-suit production. ' ' 

Lucille came down the platform, ivory white 
in the gray early light, and there was some- 
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thing in her air as she paused before the man- 
ager that made the others look at her. 

**Did you say we play Jefferson!" she asked 
slowly. 

*'Yep." 

** Jefferson, Kansas? ^^ 

**Dunno what county it's in. We play it." 

''/don't." 

''Whatr' 

Only once in five months on the road had 
anyone seen Lucille in a quarrel, and that scene 
had left memories. Even then, it had not 
been a quarrel with the manager. The Merry 
Models moved toward the group, frankly in- 
terested. 

**I — don't — play — Jefferson!" the girl said 
deliberately. **I won't have my lithograph 
there. You wire the agent." 

'*My grief! Why?" 

** Never mind why! Wire." 

There was a crackling, electric quality in her 
voice. The manager's face turned a white- 
edged, unshaven gray. Flossie took Snyder's 
hand and held it hard. 

**You'll play where you're paid to play!" 
Lipman got out at last. 

''Hah! Then I'll rest for life." 

''You will! You'll rest for life!" 

"Bertie, what is the name of this city?" she 
asked languidly. Snyder puffed his cigarette 
and held his peace. She read from the sign on 
the station, "Ah, Sycamore Junction." 
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**I mean it!*' Lipman sputtered. **I won*t 
have no anarchists in this show. ' ' 

'^ Anarchist" is theatrical slang for a refrac- 
tory or troublesome companion, but in sober 
earnest the word was none too wide for the 
ivory.faced, red-haired young woman whose 
heart was one rebellion against all things that 
were. 

**I'm tired of playing those dumps," she said. 
**I never knew geography till I joined up with 
you, Sam. You're the Christopher Columbus 
of punk towns." 

**You always would have your little joke," 
the manager admitted, mastering himself by a 
mighty effort. 

** Jefferson is no joke! If this troupe shows 
Jefferson, it will be without my justly cele- 
brated contour." 

* * Looka here ! ' ' Lipman 's patience was 

slipping again. 

**IVe got my reasons for staying out of Jef- 
ferson. You wire your agent not to stick up my 
picture there, or " 

''Orf Or what!" 

*'0r I wiU!" 

It was seconds before Lipman broke out. 

** Looka here! Look here, you anarchist! 
What have you got against Jefferson! What's 
the matter with Jefferson ? Hey t ' ' 

He had come between her and the sunrise like 
a caricature of the whole way of living which 
she loathed — a fat little man, getting very an- 
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gry, before the silent gigantic mirth of the 
morning. 

** Jefferson begins with a * J,' *' she snapped: 
**I hate jay towns !'* 

CHAPTER ni 

A VEHICLE, of about the tonnage of a country 
stage and the passenger equipment of a way 
freight, came rocking up to the platform on an 
old iron track, with a hollow tinkle issuing from 
a bell on the neck of the gray mule who drew 
it. Neither the sound nor its ceasing disturbed 
the Merry Models. But the words of the driver 
as he alighted drew them away from their do- 
mestic disturbance, as chickens are drawn by 
the words of a woman in gingham. 

**Mornin' papers! Papers! Fredonia 
Mornin' Eagle!'' 

With Lipman in the lead, they demanded 
papers, all but Lucille, who bought a cent's 
worth of gum from a reluctant slot machine at 
the station door. 

''Interurban express from Fredonia !'* 

**We played there last nighf 

* * Gee, we could have walked it ! ' ' 

* * Say, loosen up ! ' ' 

The driver bit off a chew of tobacco and col- 
lected ten cents from his single passenger, who 
pulled out a pencil and charged, ^*Cab fare. 
Mansion House to station, $1," in his expense 
account. 
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**Fi' cents each, please, '* the driver said, 
stripping a roll of newspapers which had lain 
disregarded by the station wall. 

The Merry Models bought readily, even 
eagerly, yet not one looked at the staring head- 
lines of the first page. With sure instinct they 
sought the vital parts, and one after another 
the papers were folded inside out at page five, 
column three, top-of -column position. 

A silence descended. It deepened. It 
reached its greatest density about the figure of 
the little manager. 

**And that fellow thinks he can write I^' 

**He's a rotten critic.'' 

*'The local Alan Dale!'' 

** Cheap sarcasm!" 

This last from Snyder, who had a college 
education. Flossie sought Lucille with careful 
footsteps and read, in a tone that was hushed 
by the general gloom: 

*^The saving grace of the performance was 
Millie — no, M-L-L-E Le Jambon, who intro- 
duced one of those new foreign dances called 
the tango, in which she dis-played dex-terity, 
and other things." 

** There's a real critic," said Lucille aloud. 
*^ Dexterity, and other things. Did I have a 
string hanging?" And thoughtfully she cut. 
out column three of page five, and stowed it 
down her neck. 
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**And look here/' said Flossie. **Tliis was 
in another place: *Some idea of the vog-you 
at-tained by dancing in New York may be had 
from the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
are said to be making five thousand dollars a 
week by ex-hibiting and teaching the tango.' " 

''Lucy,'' said Snyder, joining them, '' why 
don 't you teach the tango t ' ' 

''There's nobody left to teach. The babies 
learn it in kindergarten." 

' ' Not in towns this size, ' ' said Snyder, blow- 
ing a whiff of cigarette-smoke in the direction 
of the venerable mule. 

"But you'd have to live there," said Flossie. 
"You'd die of living in a town this size." 

Lucille hesitated, chewing her gum thought- 
fully. 

"Not if this was home," she said unexpect- 
edly. "I'm strong for the small-town stuff." 

"You don't mean you'd settle in a one- 
nighter ? ' ' 

"I would be settled, and not for one night. 
Bertie, even if you are a composer I bet your 
parents were honest. Didn't you ever think 
about a little place with vines running up and 
down the front porch, and a garden out in the 
back yard ? ' ' 

"I'd like to camp down somewhere and com- 
pose. I think there's a grand opera in me, 
Lucy. ' ' 

He was a likable fellow, this lanky cigarette- 
smoking musical director, whose swagger was 
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often that of a tough, whose voice was always 
that of a gentleman. 

**My Gawd!'' said Flossie. *'What would 
you do in Sycamore f 

**Sit in the garden and watch the sun whiz 
by, ' ' Lucille retorted. * * I 'd like to try that for 
a while! And I bet you could go to prayer- 
meeting. Do they have prayer-meetings here 
regular?'* she asked of the driver of the mule- 
car, who was coming out of the station. 

**Yes'm, there's a prayer-meeting every 
Thursday night. And then, ' ' he added like one 
who admits a thing for justice' sake, ** there's 
Methodist prayer-meeting Wednesdays." 

** Anything else going on?" 

** Bryan lectured here last winter." 

The man looked at Lucille with quickening 
interest. 

* * Did you think of staying here ? " he queried. 

**I'm thinking of it," she said, and added 
irrelevantly to Snyder, * * Nights you can sit out 
and watch the glow-worms. Did anybody send 
that telegram about my picture?" 

The reply was negative, and Lucille betook 
herself in silence to the telegraph window 
within and produced, after discarding many 
yellow blanks, the following message : 

**S. Coan: 

** Advance Agent Merry Models Burlesquers 
Theater, Jefferson, Kansas. 
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^* Cancel all Le Jambon paper in Jefferson. 
She's sick. S. Lipman.*' 

She left the message with a quarter on the 
shelf, for the official young woman had gone 
out, chalked ''One Hour Late'' on the black- 
board, and was now helping another farmer's 
boy unload milk-cans. A fresh-faced, broad- 
shouldered young fellow, in a blue suit with 
thin white stripes, stood at LuciUe's elbow with 
a rather expectant air, and as she turned from 
the window he took a step forward. Lucille 
Le Jambon had seen such things happen be- 
fore. 

Toward the end of the third second he started 
to take off his gray felt hat. He changed his 
mind and put it on again. Then he looked at 
his watch and started for the door, blushing 
like a jack-rose in June. 

''You needn't hurry," Lucille assured him. 
"You've got my suitcase." 

"I beg your pardon! It's my suitcase." 

"I'm right back at you. I bought it in 
Kansas City." 

"So did L At Franklin and Fuller's." 

The youth turned the suitcase endwise and 
sat on it. 

"If you keep it," Lucille said grimly, "you'll 
sleep in a pink nightie." 

For answer the young man laid the property 
in dispute on the floor and opened it. Inside 
were two massive rawhide boots with sprawl- 
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ing laceSy a black dress coat with the hanger 
still in the neck, a green quart bottle which 
smelled of shellac, and a collection of photo- 
graphs of many styles and sizes. 

''You win,'' Lucille conceded. 

There was a silence. 

' ' Quite a crowd at the station, ' ' he observed. 

''Yes. Theatrical company." 

"I knew it. I can tell 'em as far as I can 
see 'em." 

"Let's see." She seemed to be trying to re- 
member something. "Your name must be 
Sherlock Holmes." 

"No, my name is Robert Griswold." 

Then the young man began to laugh. 

"Anyway, I can tell a bunch of actresses 
when I see 'em," he said, "and my name is 
Griswold. I hear you're thinking of making 
your home here." 

"Sherlock must be some relative of yours. 
Where did you hear that!" 

"Hiram said it was being talked around — 
Hiram Oter; he's the conductor. Now, you 
won't make any mistake if you take my advice 
and " 

"Where do you get all your advice! Tell me 
how to know an actress when I see one." 

"That's easy enough. You know as well as 
I do that they're — diflFerent." 

Lucille looked out through the deplorable 
window at the groups on the station platform. 



i 
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**Do you mean they're different from — ^you 
and mef 

**Yes. They use plaint and powder/' 

LuciUe sat down with her hands crossed in 
her lap and her feet crossed under the seat. 
Young Griswold was an observing young man; 
neither gesture escaped him. The strange lady 
had no rings on her large, capable hands, and 
she was not displaying her shoes as some 
women would have displayed them had they 
possessed such footwear. They were long and 
trim, patent-leather from sole to instep, the 
rest of some smooth skin the color of a very 
young Jersey calf, and they had pearl buttons. 
Eobert had seen the pearl buttons at the first 
appraising glance, and they settled the ques- 
tion in his mind. The stranger was not merely 
well-dressed ; she was stylish. She would make 
a desirable citizen. 

**I'm glad I had the chance to talk to you. 
Miss '' 

''Miss Higgins.'' 

*'0h. Miss Higgins — ^glad to know you'' — 
he shook her hand vigorously — ''Whether you 
are considering Sycamore Junction as a resi- 
dence or principally as a business proposition, 
you don't want to leave until you have investi- 
gated its possibilities. You understand we are 
not in the oil regions ! ' ' 

' 'You don 't mean it ! " 

"Absolutely, we are not. We are thirty 
miles from the nearest oil wells. Our colored 
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population is less than one-half of one per cent, 
of our total population, and yet our total popu- 
lation amounts to nearly two thousand, acord- 
ing to the census of nineteen-ten.'* 

**GeeI" said Lucille. *'A11 those people 
right in Sycamore !'' 

She was secretly debating whether it would 
be more discreet to take out the gum when he 
wasn't looking, or to screen the operation with 
a handkerchief which had seen a night of 
travel. 

** Sycamore Junction,'' he corrected politely 
but firmly. ' * Sycamore is eight miles from here ; 
it has but little more than one-half our popula- 
tion, has only one line of railroad, on which the 
train service is very bad, and no business what- 
ever except the local stores and the lawyers 
who hang around the county court. But all 
the better class of lawyers have their oflSces and 
homes here at the Junction. You see, we have 
no foreign element, as we are thirty miles from 
the oil wells. Let me show you" — opening the 
suitcase — ''some of our representative men. 
We are publishing a booklet " 

''Look here," Lucille interrupted, "do you 
live here!" 

"I was bom here." 

"Father live here!" 

"Yes." 

"Father like Sycamore Junction!" 

"Father owns Sycamore Junction." 

"Oh." — ^Lucille risked the handkerchief 
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maneuver with success — *' Let's see the pic- 
tures. Who's that!'' 

^^ That's the minister." 

** Minister! No whiskers! Can't be done. 
Is he married!" 

*^No." 

^^Who's that!" 

**Mr. Purdy, th^ Methodist minister. Of 
course we had to put him in. That is Major 
Dennis, editor of the Enterprise.'' 

''And is that father!" 

*^ That's father." 

From without was heard a voice hopefully 
proclaiming the approach of the train. Young 
Griswold clapped his baggage together, but the 
eloquence of his appeal was not checked 
thereby. 

**If you are from the East," he pursued, 
"there is one fact which you don't want to 
overlook. In Kansas all women are granted full 
suffrage on equal terms with men. You may 
vote at all elections whatsoever, and your po- 
Htical status is in every way the equal of that 
of any other citizen. You may be a candidate 
for any office, up to and including Governor, 
United States Senator, or President." 

Lucille laid her hand over her eyes, the thumb 
and finger pressing upon the bridge of her nose. 

**Have I signed anything!" she inquired 
weakly. **I feel kind of dizzy." 

Perhaps the enraged rhinoceros in the full 
fury of his charge attains a directness and sim- 
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plicity of soul like that of one who seriously 
*' boosts'' an American home town. Robert 
Griswold paused to assure himself that his 
companion's faintness was not of a dangerous 
nature, and then charged again. 

**And say, I don't know how I came to for- 
get it!" he cried. '* Sycamore Junction is the 
only town in Kansas, Arkansas, or Nebraska 
of less than five thousand population that has 
its own street-railway service. The road runs 
the entire length of Main Street and down here 
to the depot, a total length of very nearly two 
miles. The fare is five cents between all points 
on Main Street, and ten cents to the depot. 
Now, you want to consider. ' ' 

^'Back up. I want to consider something 
else first. What kind of a town would this 
be for a girl to live in!" 

*'You would find our people " 

*' Never mind me; I said a girl. Suppose 
there was a girl, about nineteen, lots of educa- 
tion, high-class, respectable, no relatives in jail, 
hazel eyes " 

'^Pretty!" 

**Like a chromo. Would she make a hit!" 

The young man 's manner changed ; the light 
of unreason died in his eyes, and he thrust his 
hands into his pockets and clenched them there. 

"Make a hit!" he ejaculated with controlled 
feeling. * ' She 'd make a home run ! ' ' 

And then he cast a look around, embarrassed, 
confused. He had betrayed his high calling; 
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he had been shamed by a woman. In a moment 
of human weakness he had admitted something 
derogatory of Sycamore Junction. 

The sun was not up, even now, but all the 
land was bright with rosy glow and the sky 
was one wide blue. The members of the com- 
pany had dispersed from their latest grouping 
at the platform-edge; one of the '* living pic- 
tures ' ' was curling her hair on the trunks with 
the aid of a spirit-lamp. Robert in his despair 
laid hands on the nearest friendly figure, which 
was that of a tall, rather grave man with a wide 
jaw and deep-set clear blue eyes. 

* ' Mr. Grillen, ' ' he cried, ' ' I want you to meet 
Miss Higgins. Miss Higgins, Mr. David Gril- 
len, our minister — ^you're heard me speak of 
him. Miss Higgins is thinking of taking a 
house here. Now, you want to take that car ' ' — 
he was speaking to Lucille again — ' ^ and go up- 
town. I wish I could stay and introduce you to 
some people. Now I'll find your suitcase for 
you" — and he bolted before she could stop him. 

Lucille was aware that the minister was 
looking at her closely. His eyes were steady, 
quick, and alive. You felt that when they 
looked at you. 

' ' I am pleased to meet you, ' ' he said pleas- 
antly, and they shook hands. 

The minister's estimate of his companion's 
age was '^twenty-seven, but she looks older." 
Below her brown-plumed hat and the dark red 
of her hair, her face was the color of old linen ; 
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there were lines at the comers of the wide 
mouth and circles under the wide-set red-brown 
eyes. 

''Have you been visiting in townf he in- 
quired. 

''No/' she said simply. "I look that way 
because I've had a hard night.'' 

Toward the back of the minister's cheeks 
there were two vertical furrows, and it looked 
to Lucille as if for a moment there were a slight 
twitching there. He went on quietly: 

"No doubt Robert Griswold told you some- 
thing about Sycamore Junction. Do you know 
that we are not near the oil wells!" 

Lucille shot a look of covert suspicion. The 
twitching was there, but it. stopped while she 
was looking. 

"I hear it's thirty miles," she answered with 
indifference. 

' ' Do you travel much ! " he asked. 

' ' Considerable. ' ' 

"On business!" 

"Well, chiefly for my health." 

"And your family, are they with you!" 

"My family's in Newport." 

"So you're from the East!" 

There was never a quiver, that time, and 
Lucille breathed more freely. The minister's 
voice had a new tone as he went on: 

"Are you sure. Miss Higgins, that travel is 
the surest way of finding health!" 

"I've read a lot of time-tables," she said. 
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**but that's a station they don't seem to men- 
tion/' 

Her voice had that hard, electric quality, but 
it had other tones. She had taken a step away 
from him, and the minister noticed that she was 
large-limbed and erect and carried herself with 
an ease which had in some way a hint of 
awkwardness about it. There was a large 
quantity of feathery matter on her hat, and she 
had a black-and-white checked coat on her 
arm. 

** Are you waiting for the train!" she queried 
suddenly. 

**No, no, I come here regularly at this time." 

**For your health!" 

**To meet a — ^friend." 

Mazie, the ** living picture," who was curling 
her hair on the trunks, had taken a sudden in- 
terest in the pair. Once when the Eeverend 
David Grillen looked in her direction she 
smiled at him openly, without perceptible re- 
sult. Now she flagged the young woman with 
the cap, who was passing. 

'*Say, Mrs. Bailroad, who's that good-look- 
ing guy!" 

**The minister," said the lady of many 
duties, and went on. 

**Sa-a-ay!" Mazie ejaculated to the group 
around her, "Lucy's copped a preacher!" 

**A real faithful Johnnie will hang around 
a depot," the comedian observed, "but I never 
caught a clergyman at it before. ' ' 
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Lucille went on pushing home her questions. 
Turn about was only fair play. 

**Does your friend come here every morn- 
ing!" she queried. 

*'Yes.'' 

'^And you're out to meet her!" 

* * Him, ' ' the minister corrected quietly. * * My 
friend is the engineer of Twenty-seven — the 
train we are waiting for.'* 

''And you turn out at five o'clock and ride 
in that roll-the-chutes^ — ^what forf 

*'No, I walk, which is also exercise," he said, 
and added: ''The train stops for water, and 
my friend and I have an opportunity to 
pray. ' ' 

The red-brown eyes were flickering danger- 
ously. 

"Maybe," their owner volunteered, "if he's 
got to ride on this railroad, prayer ain't a bad 
idea." 

"I don't consider prayer a bad idea." 

Somehow Lucille wished now she hadn't said 
it. He had flushed a little, too. Also she had 
said "ain't," and she could hardly remember 
when she had last listened to catch herself say- 
ing "ain't." And what was more, Mazie had 
borne down on them in all the glory of a fresh 
morning make-up and was signaling vigor- 
ously behind the minister's back that she de- 
sired an introduction. And while Lucille was 
trying to say ' ' Go 'way" with her left hand and 
something appropriate in the line of direct con- 
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versation, Kobert Griswold arrived bearing two 
new suitcases as like as two new twins. 

*'Your bag was mixed up with that theatri- 
cal company's stuff," he said as he set them 
down. 

Then the light of the enthusiast rekindled in 
his eye, and he began rapidly where he had left 
off: **Miss HigginSy if you're looking for a 
good, sound, paying business proposition in 
Sycamore Junction you can't do better than to 
start an ice cream parlor. You see, the drug- 
store is on the other side of Main Street. And 
then, competition is the life of trade. You 
could build up quite a business supplying so- 
ciables and dances — I mean, church sociables, 
and — ^the young people get up dances now and 
then. The Dominie here doesn't approve of 
dancing," he explained finally, extracting him- 
self with a frank-eyed smUe, which must have 
seen him through more than one scrape in his 
twenty-two or twenty-three years. 

* * I am not the only person in Sycamore Junc- 
tion who holds that opinion," Mr. Grillen in- 
formed Lucille. ** There is rather strong feel- 
ing in my congregation about the matter. In 
fact, I was asked to make a formal protest, or 
rather to speak informally to a man who has 
been teaching dancing to some of our younger 
Tpeople. 

**I was at Mr. Brewster's last night," he 
continued, to Griswold. '^He has agreed to 
consider what I said to him very carefully, 
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and I hope for a definite answer by next week. 
And even while I was there, several " 

** Turkey-trots, '* Lucille suggested as he 
paused. 

**No. It is a matter I should not mention 
until I have more information. Miss Higgins, 
I hope I shall see you in church on Sunday. '' 

He shook her hand, a quick, strong grip, and 
with a nod and a **Good-by, Robert,'' strolled 
down the platform toward the water-tank. 

*'He's a regular reformer, ain't he — ^isn't 
he ! " said Lucille, looking after him. ' ' Kind of 
a local Board of Censorship. Did you ever see 
him laugh!'' 

'^Oh, he's all right. Ran fifty yards for a 
touch-down the first year we licked Baker. The 
score was six-five; they tell about that game 
yet." 

^'He sounds like a regular man. But did 
you ever see him laugh!" 

*'He's got a comical streak in him. I don't 
know that I ever really saw him laugh. ' ' 

''He can do it," said Lucille with quiet cer- 
tainty. 

The station door flew open, and little Lipman 
appeared in it. 

''Where's Le Jambon!" he demanded of 
those present. ' ' Where 's Le Jambon gone ! ' ' 

Young Griswold's back was turned to the 
door. He glanced around. 

*' Theatrical row," he explained for Lucille 's 
benefit. 
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* * Oh, yes, ' ' she said. ' ' They seem to be real 
rough about it/' 

Then, as if remembering something, she 
added: *'Will you go and see if that girl has 
sent my telegram! There's such a smoke in 
there it makes my eyes smart.'' 

Griswold was off like a shot, almost knock- 
ing down the little manager, whose movement 
was more like that of a hand-grenade. 

*'Look here!" he sputtered. *'Is this your 
quarter ! ' ' 

'*Yes," said Lucille. *' What 're you going 
to do with itf Pay salaries!" 

*'Did you leave that! In there! With this 
telegram!" 

*'Sure; I'm waiting for the wire-tapper." 

Lipman 's face was gray with rage again, and 
his fat throat was working like a fish's. 

''You've got a nerve!" he cried. ''You've 
got a nerve, to telegraph my agent!" 

"Sam," said Snyder, interposing, "I 
wouldn't talk that way to a lady." 

' ' I told you I was going to wire him, ' ' Lucille 
put in quickly, but Lipman 's hoarse treble cut 
her off. 

"Lady! Lady! That's a h " 

"Sam!" 

Snyder had sprung forward and caught the 
manager's arm. The sheer momentum of the 
attack had carried them past the station on a 
side platform, and only the Merry Models were 
in attendance. Lucille noticed that the Eever- 
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end David Grillen was well down the track be- 
yond the water-tank, throwing stones at the 
telegraph-poles. 

Lipman shook off Snyder with a sound like a 
snarl. 

'^You keep out o' this! This is my show. 
Now, you big she-anarchist, Vll say what paper 
is stuck up in Jefferson ! ' ' 

Lucille 's eyes narrowed perceptibly. 

**I won't play Jefferson, *' she said. 

^^Youwon'tf' 

He was shaking his fist in her face, the yel- 
low telegram clutched between the fingers. 

' ' Looka here ! Looka here ! Wherever I say 
you'll play, you'll play, by " 

''Not when you say it that way, Sam!" 

It was Snyder. He strode between them as 
he spoke and took the little manager by the two 
sides of the coat-collar, pushing him backward 
to the edge of the platform. Lipman lost his 
balance with a flourish of pudgy arms; his 
captor brought a long leg forward with a 
stamp, jerked him upright and let him go. In 
silence the manager pulled his coat into shape. 

'*You're fired!" he said to Snyder. 

Flossie Day was the first to speak. 

*'You're giving him his two weeks' notice!" 

*'I'm giving him nothing. He quits now." 

From afar away came the sound of a loco- 
motive-whistle, two long and two short blasts, 
and then the voice of ''Mrs. Eailroad" an- 
^nounced : ' ' Train Twenty-sevew / Coming I ' ' 
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But neither sound Moved the group greatly. 
Flossie's voice was heard in tear-sprinkled 
phrases of doubtful meaning, and then she 
cried: 

**I won't sing for nobody else! I won't do 
a step for nobody else ! I don 't want no other 
musical director ! ' ' — and, as Lipman passed her 
buttoning up his coat, *'You great big 
stiflf!'' 

**You're fined two dollars!" he barked. 
^'Now I guess I'll have discipline. Now I guess 
you 11 play Jefferson, Lucy." 

*'You guess wrong, Sam," Lucille informed 
him. * ' I don 't play anywhere. ' ' 

''Wha—at?'' 

''Vm through." 

**But you can't quit! You can't quit with- 
out notice." 

**A better man than you," she said, *'has 
just quit without notice. You didn't give Bertie 
any notice when you fired feim." 

**That ain't fair," he complained. 

At last Lucille felt she could let herself go. 

**Fair! Fair! Fair!'' — ^At each repetition 
the little manager winced as if he had been 
prodded from behind — ^''Fair! — in the show 
business ! ' ' 

**Well, what's the matter with the show busi- 
ness ! " he growled. 

' * A plenty ! ' ' Delicious shivers were running 
through her, down to her finger-tips. She was 
fighting-mad. ** Folks, I'm going to stay here 
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in Sycamore Junction! Bertie, you've got to 
stay here. Flossie, how about you t ' ' 

*'I — I'm kind of afraid,'' Flossie faltered. 

Then she looked at Snyder and began to cry 
again. The rails of the track beside them were 
singing the paean that steel raises in praise of 
speeding steel when trains are coming, and al- 
ready the roar of the engine began to be heard. 
Lipman looked at his watch, for no particular 
reason. 

*'I'll take you all back," he said. 

Lucille threw back her head with a sniflF. 

''You won't take me," said Snyder. ''I'll 
stay with Lucy." 

Flossie wiped her eyes and said, "So will I." 

Lipman stood and stared at them. 

"My grief I You are a bunch of crazy 
hams!" 

Lucille took three steps forward. 

' ' Don 't you call me a ' ham ' ! " she exploded 
in red-headed rage. "That's one insult I won't 
take, even from a burlesque manager — and 
they're the world's most expert insulters. You 
shrimp! You rat! You little dirty-faced, 
crop-eared, bow-front comedy-killer! Hamst 
Hams? Why, you poor nickel-and-dime, petty- 
larceny grafter, down in Arkansas when they 
had the wash out on the bushes they used to say 
'Take in the shirts; here come the actors,' and 
now they say, ' Take in the bushes ; the manager 
is with 'em. ' You miserable, clam-eyed, ghost- 
robber, we're hams, are wef Well, if we're 
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hams, you ain't even pigs' knuckles — ^pickled! 
You're the lard! Hamst — Bertie, take the 
labels off those trunks. Flossie, hold down two 
seats in that subway-train, up front. Now, give 
me that telegram ! ' ' 

She took it from Lipman's lax and sweaty 
fingers. The train had come in with a tumult 
of sibUant air and grinding brake-shoes, and 
Lucille stalked up the platform to the station, 
through the half-closed door of the telegraph- 
office, and nailed the crumpled yellow blank to 
the desk with a pair of shears. She considered 
a moment; then for the work *'SICK" she sub- 
stituted ''DEAD," put down a quarter and 
stalked out. 

Eobert Griswold, who was waiting by the 
steps of the smoker, began to explain that he 
couldn't find the telegram she had sent him for. 

' ' I 'm going to stay, ' ' she interrupted. ' ' Will 
you speak a word for me to the man who 
teaches the tango?" 

''Who!" 

''Your dancing-teacher. The tango expert." 

"Miss Higgins, there aren't four people in 
Sycamore Junction who ever heard of the 
tango. ' ' 

Miss Higgins drew in a long breath and held 
it, her lower lip between her teeth. 

"Didn't you say there was a toe-tripper 
named Brewster?" she ventured. 

"Dan Brewster — of course." 

"What does he teach?" 
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''The lancers and the Virginia reel; some- 
times the waltz and two-step/' 

The bell rang. The Merry Models were all 
aboard. Young Griswold climbed the steps of 
the smoker, and just then Lipman appeared 
and laid his hand on Lucille 's arm. 

''How dare youl" — she drew away loftily — 
"I don't know you I Good-by; Mr. Griswold; 
see you later. ' ' 

The car had not yet pulled away from her, 
but she was looking down the length of the 
train to where the engine was starting its slow, 
explosive shouts. Flossie, who had been 
aboard being kissed, came jumping oflF, but it 
was not her kitten-shaped outline that drew 
Lucille 's eye. 

"This is awful!" Flossie cried when the 
three were finally together in the swaying 
mule-car. "Bertie hasn't got carfare; only 
cigarette-coupons. ' ' 

"Awful!" she echoed. "It's great! Listen, 
children. We've discovered — a town — that — 
never — ^heard — of the tango!" 

"Well," said Flossie, "what are we going to 
do!" 

"Do? Put Sycamore Junction on the map I 
Bertie's going to play, and you and I will 
dance. We'll turn the town upside down. 
We'll make 'em stay and tango after prayer- 
meeting. You can vote here, Flossie, and I'm 
going to run for United States Senator, and 
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we 're going to reform that minister I Did you 
see himf 

*'You didn't let anybody see much of him.'' 

**I'm going to see that guy laugh I Just 
once. ' ' 

When she stood there by the smoker steps 
and looked the length of the train, she had seen 
the engine and the pillar of smoke which stood 
up above the water-tank, pink in the new sun- 
light against a lofty sky. And the figure of a 
man, made small by the greatness around him, 
had swung down, waved a hand man-fashion to 
someone still aboard, and come walking to- 
ward her. She had hardly thought of any- 
thing more, just then. But now 

''My friend," he had said, and, ''an oppor- 
tunity to pray." He had really been there in the 
engine-cab, in broad daylight. For the moment 
something almost took her breath away, some- 
thing like a sense of coming defeat, of un- 
reasonable fear and the breaking up of estab- 
lished certainties. Then she remembered what 
he had said about the oil wells, and blew her 
nose. 

"He can do it," she assured Flossie. "That 
man can laugh." 

And with a resentfulness that quite sur- 
prised them she added, "And it would do him 
good!" 



CHAPTER IV 

Major Jim Dennis was setting up an editorial 
in the low-ceilinged composing-room at the 
back of the Enterprise oflSce at three o'clock 
that same Saturday afternoon.. He was in a 
hurry to get away, for the county committee 
met that night, and by four o'clock the elder 
statesmen who foregathered daily in the back 
room of the drug-store would be in full session. 
The Major held the composing-stick in his 
right hand and ' * stuck type ' ' with his left. He 
had been born right-handed, but once in Grant's 
first term, when divergent opinions were held 
of certain simple matters, he had entered upon 
an argument with a Missourian, who contended 
that tiie war would have come anyway, if John 
Brown had never been heard of. Jim Dennis' 
right thumb was bitten off in the course of the 
discussion, and the man from Missouri was a 
one-eyed man until he died. 

He spun the editorial out of his head as he 
set up the type, though a multigraphed sheet 
was in place in the copy-slot before him, and a 
neatly printed folder lay on the top of the 
type-case. They had been mailed to him by a 
Mnd and vaguely-named ' * Bureau ' ' in Chicago, 
which wished to clarify his thought regarding 
Canadian reciprocity. The bureau was getting 

86 
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its money's worth of both clearness and force. 
Whenever the Major wanted to contradict a 
point with especial vehemence, he stopped to 
look up what the bureau said in its favor. 

He heard the front door open and shut, a 
few brisk steps, and the voice of his daughter 
Cora speaking with the visitor. 

*' Somebody to see you, dad," she called. 

^'Sendhimout!'' 

The caller was a tall young woman with red- 
brown eyes and a small round hat of black 
velvet. She presented a card. The Major 
took^ read, dropped it on the floor, and went 
on setting type. 

*' What's your real name?" he asked pres- 
ently without stopping. 

'^Higgins. What's yours!" 

*' Dennis." 

There was a reply on the tip of Lucille 's 
tongue, but she caught it, judging the present 
no time for repartee. 

' ' I wanted to see you about my notices, ' ' she 
informed him. ^^'m going to start a dancing- 
academy. ' ' 

The Major turned fairly toward her and 
pushed up his steel-bowed spectacles with his 
left hand. 

*'Well, I'll be Si' down!" he said, and 

dumped a heap of farm-journals out of a creak- 
ing wooden armchair before he went on with 
his work. ** Where are you locating? Have 
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you chosen a site for your grounds and build- 
ingsf 

*'Not jeV 

Lucille settled herself in the chair. She had 
on a pair of tan walking-boots now, and she 
crossed her feet publicly before her. 

' ' That 's one thing I wanted to ask you about, 
Mr. Dennis. I only hit town this morning. '* 

' * Anyone with half a grain of common, ordi- 
nary horse sense " the Major began; then 

shot at her without looking up : ** Who sent you 
to mef'^ 

** Nobody. I saw your sign.'' 

* ' Want to advertise t ' ' 

''What does it cost!'' 

''Ten cents an insertion/' 

"How big!'' 

"One inch.'' 

Lucille considered. 

"How much is five dollars' worth!" she 
asked. 

Now it was the Major who considered. 

"CaU it half a page." 

"Could you let me have a page for seven- 
fifty!" 

The Major emptied his type into a narrow 
brass tray and replied shortly: "Are you a 
Democrat?" 

Lucille tried to think of an answer that would 
not sound weak in the mouth of one with Presi- 
dential possibilities. 

"Ill listen to reason," she ventured finally. 
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'*Are you working for the National Ameri- 
can Bureau of Progress and Protection f 

^^No/' 

** Liquor interests 

** Don't interest me/' 

This time the editor took off the steel-bowed 
spectacles and pointed them at her to emphasize 
his words. A long gray lock fell down on his 
forehead. 

**If John D. Rockefeller, ' ' he said, **came out 
here on a special train, he couldn't buy this 
paper before election. I wouldn't sell a full 
page of the Enterprise for Dan Patch and a 
thousand dollars to boot. I don't know where 
you come from, young woman, but I don't like 
the way you talk about this paper. I don't 
like it, and I won't have it!" 

He put on his spectacles and resumed his - 
type-setting, leaving Lucille to conmaune with 
her own thoughts. 

''How about a quarter of a page?" she asked, 
more humbly than she had spoken in a long 
while. 

''When do you want it?" 

"Eight off. I mean to start to-morrow." 

"To-morrow's Sunday." 

She had not thought of that. 

"WeU, the next day." 

"I don't publish till Tuesday, and the pa- 
per's full. Write out what you want put in, 
and I'll fix it up for you. Cora, give this lady 
some copy-paper." 
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Cora brought loose paper, with a pencil 
which left a track like an ink-brush, and Lu- 
cille carefully composed: 

**JAEDIN DE DANSE'' 

Mlx.e. Lucille Le Jambon 

Announces the opening of her new Par- 
lor and Jardin de Danse. All the Latest 
and Most Elegant Steps, Licluding Tango, 
One-Step, and Turkey-Trot, Taught. Best 
References. Nothing Vulgar. 

Open 1 P.M. to 11. 

The Major's composing-stick was clicking 
like a busy type-writer as he flung together the 
blasting finish of his editorial. He emptied it 
into the brass tray, then came with a creaking 
tread that shook the floor and captured the 
paper. He went through it as if it must contain 
incriminating evidence. 

* * Said your name was Healy f he demanded. 

*'No; Higgins." 

He came creaking back for the pencil. 

''Lucy Higginsf 

''No; Lucille.^' 

He made a correction. 

"Where are you located f 

"Haven't looked for a place yef 

Another correction followed. Then he took a 
new sheet and pulled down his glasses. Pres- 
ently he threw the paper to her across the leaf 
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of the type-case and went to wash his hands in 
the comer. 
Lndlle read, written in mighty strokes: 



"WATCH FOR m WATT FOR IT! I 

WHAT? 

The Sycamore Junction Terpsichoeean 

Institute ! 

This Institution Will Positively be Opened 
in Its New Quarters on Main Street 

FRIDAY, APEIL 3 

Miss Lucille Higgins, Formerly of Kansas 
City, Will Instruct a Few Select Pupils in De- 
portment and Dancing. All Under Twenty-one 
Years of Age Bring Written Consent of Parent 
or Guardian. 

HOURS: 10 to 12; 2 to 6; 7 to 9:30 

No Evening Classes Wednesday ob Thubsday. 



A Little Nonsense Now and Then Is Relished 
by the Best of Men. 

Lucille looked at him in open admiration. 

*'You sure can turn out a swell notice!'' she 
declared. ''Only, you know, I'm from New 
York, on the level. ' ' 
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*'If I was, I wouldn't say so.'' 

Lucille pondered upon his words. 

**How about Wednesdays and Thursdays!" 
she suggested respectfully. 

** Prayer-meetings. You can't keep open 
Thursdays, and it's only fair to do as much 
for the Methodists, seeing you're just starting 
in business." 

Again Lucille pondered. 

** Bring written consent of parent or guard- 
ian," she read. *'But I heard this was a real 
live up-to-date town." 

**I guess you've been talking to Eod Gris- 
wold, ' ' said the editor, turning down his sleeves. 

**Good guess." 

**Meet him at the station!" 

*'Yes." 

** Going to Kansas City?" 

**He didn't say," said Lucille. 

**Say anything about printing a book!" 

* ' Yes ; had pictures. ' ' 

**Say where he was going to get it printed?" 

** Didn't say. He showed me a picture of 
you. ' ' 

''What did he say?" 

''Said you were a live wire. Didn't he say 
you were a colonel?" she queried with a sudden 
recollection. 

' ' My name 's Jim Dennis ; they call me ' Ma- 
jor," he informed her, struggling into his coat. 
"Ejiow anybody else in town?" 

"The minister." 
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**GriUent Not the Methodist ministert'^ 

**No/' 

**Kiiow any Methodists f 

NoWy as she rode up from the station that 
morning behind the deliberate jangle of the 
old millers bell, Lucille had observed a bare 
structure with intensely white paint and a 
coquettish little belfry set close to the front 
gable, which faced her as the car made the turn 
into Main Street. 

**Is that the church?'^ she had asked of the 
station mistress who was riding home, and that 
young woman had answered, with an accent 
which gave the words a profundity of meaning : 
** That's the Methodists' meeting-house." So, 
as the Major made for the door she rose and 
confronted him. 

'* What's the matter with the Methodists?'' 
she demanded. 

** Nothing. I've got to go now," he said, 
pushing past her. 

''Look here," Lucille protested, following 
into the oflSce, ''you're the best friend I've got 
in town. Can't you give me a few tips?" 

"Young woman," he said, forging at reduced 
speed toward the outer door, " if I was to give 
you advice, I'd start by telling you you're a 
blame fool." 

"Go to it! What's next?" 

The Major seemed to be considering seri- 
ously, and Lucille prompted : ' ' What 's the mat- 
ter with the Methodists ? ' ' 
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**Well, you 11 hear about it,'' he said at last. 
^' There was a man used to live here named 
Francis, and he had quite a voice. Used to 
sing at entertainments, and then he went to 
Chicago and made a regular tenor of himself — 
sang at the Cincinnati Festival. One day he 
turned up missing with a contralto that was 
married to another fellow. Then nobody heard 
of him, till by and by he came back here and 
started in to live with his own wife.- 

'^WeUT'' 

''Well!'' he echoed, ''well, the Methodist 
preacher stood up for him. ' ' 

"Was Mr. Tenor a Methodist?" 

"He went there every Sunday regular after 
he came back. You know the Methodist preach- 
ers keep on the jump; stay three years and 
move on. This one stayed his time out, and 
the Methodists gave him a gold watch when he 
left. They're still trying to live it down." 

"What became of the golden-throat f" 

"Went West." 

The Major escaped fairly, and was out on 
the Main Street sidewalk before Lucille over- 
took him. 

"You stay five minutes and just loosen up," 
she said with decision. "You know this public, 
and I don't. Honest to goodness, how is this 
act of mine going to look from the front of 
the house!" 

"I told you, young woman. You're a fool," 
he said. 
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. She captured an arm by a flanking move- 
menty and hnng on. 

**Give me back that paper, '* she demanded. 
**I may want to make some changes before 
Monday.'* 

The Major came to a complete and voluntary 
halt and looked at her. 

^^In a town as dead as this is," he said dis- 
tinctly, *'it'8 a comfort if somebody knows how 
to take advice. — Coral'' 

**Yes, dad," said Cora, coming to the door. 

**Get the copy that Miss Higgins left out on 
the type-case. Do you remember Eule Thir- 
teen!" 

**Y.yes, dad." 

The Major raised his broad flapping hat a 
full two inches, wished Lucille a throaty 
** Evening "I and went creaking oflF, leaning a 
little on a big black cane. Presently Cora came 
with the advertisement, and her eyes were like 
two stars of night. 

'^ What's Eule Thirteen?" Lucille asked as 
she stowed the paper in her bag. 

*'Not to tell what's in copy or proof until 
it's published. Say " 

^^WhatT" ' 

'*C-can I take lessons?" 

'*Wait a week," said Lucille with dignity. 
*'We'll see how you remember Rule Thirteen." 

She had intended to look up Mr. Griswold 
the elder that afternoon and settle the question 
of location and lease, but now there were other 
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things on her mind. She headed straight down 
Main Street, with few looks for the crowds 
about Winchester & Cooke's and the Empo- 
rium, or the Saturday-afternoon congress of 
farmers' automobiles and buggies which ahnost 
filled the wide thoroughfare. What she did 
look at was the women. Her glance traveled 
always in the same direction, from the ex- 
tremity which supports the millinery to the 
still more significant end which is shaped by 
the footwear, and its rapidity might be esti- 
mated at eight-tenths to nine-tenths of a second 
for a five-foot-six-inch distance. 

She went into the Mansion House by the lofty 
*' Ladies' Entrance" around the corner and 
looked for Flossie and Snyder in the parlor. 
They were not among its haircloth discomforts, 
and she peered into the office, where a goodly 
company was gathered. But the musical di- 
rector was not there. Her temper mounted 
with her as she went up the stairs to the second- 
floor room which she and Flossie were sharing. 

''For Heaven's sake, open a window," she 
exclaimed as she swept in. 

A newspaper was carefully spread on the 
floor, and on it was a box which had once been 
full of cigarettes, whose cover they had been 
using for an ash-tray. Flossie sat on the floor 
beside it with her back against the radiator, 
drying her hair. She had all the pillows from 
the bed, and her stocky little feet stuck straight 
out, clad in gray suede boots with glass buttons. 
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One or two top buttons were gone, and the 
wrinkles of the leather were darker and 
smoother than the rest. 

**I was just telling Bertie,'' Flossie said, 
blowing a pufF into the surrounding blue, * * that 
if we kept on he 'd be a smoked ham. ' ' 

** Forget that word *hamM It gets on my 
nerves, and we're out of the profession. And 
that's your last cigarette." 

**Now, Lucy " 

The protest came from Snyder, who was 
leaning back in a chair with his feet over the 
footboard of the bed, whistling softly with a 
far-away look. 

** That's the way it's got to be," Lucille as- 
sured them. **I'm sorry." 

**0h, well, I suppose so," said Flossie 
with a sigh. * 'You're lucky, Bertie." 

**And look here," — Lucille rummaged in her 
trunk and brought up a flat box on which were 
printed symbols in strong red and green — 
''that does smell awful good to me, but I'm a 
teacher of deportment, and I've got to take 
my mouth-exercise other ways. We can put 
that gum in a glass case and sell it, ' ' she added, 
laying it reluctantly on the bureau. 

"Lucy," Flossie inquired suddenly, "is Hig- 
gins your real name?" 

"You bet it is!" — Lucille turned on her — 
"And what's more, your real name is Snyder. 
The name you signed downstairs is a nomde- 
ploom. You two are brother and sister," 
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*^HeU,'' said Flossie softly. 

**It is, dearie, but it's respectable. WeVe 
got to live in Sycamore Junction, and weVe 
got to cut out the strong language. And, say, 
I did think I could leave you two for half an 
hour without '' 

She broke off with a start, for there was a 
knock at the door. 

**I guess that's the boy we sent downstairs,'' 
Snyder surmised in a low tone. 

**Sent for cigarettes!" 

**Well — ^well, yeg," said Flossie. 

The boy was one of those persons who con- 
tribute to the content of Sycamore Junction 
by forming less than one-half of one per cent, 
of its total population. 

** Sorry, boss," he informed them with ebon 
seriousness, **but the man'ger he says you 
cain't have no cig'rettes." 

* * My Gawd ! ' ' said Lucille. * * Are they going 
to run us out of town!" 

Bertie shut the door with a low ''All right," 
and stood beside it with his back to them. A 
silence followed. 

' * I heard of that fool law, ' ' he said presently, 
* * and I forgot about it. ' ' 

Then he walked to the window and stood 
looking out. 

**Lucy, do you know what I'm up against!" 
he queried. 

''Shoot it." 

Bertie swallowed a lump in his throat. 
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**This is Kansas," he said, **I knew it, but 
by the great Gumbo Trolo I forgot about it! 
This is Kansas, and — they don't sell ciga- 
rettesr' 

In the subsequent hush Flossie picked a half- 
browned stub from the box-cover, puffed it to a 
glow with quick, rabbit-like movements of her 
lips, and then drew in one long, lung-fiUing 
whiff. 

* * I 'm going to get some things on, ' ^ she said, 
standing up and giving herself a shake. 

Lucille went to Flossie 's trunk and took from 
the tray a black box of lacquered tin with a 
wire handle which folded into a groove in the 
cover. 

** Don't take it all, Lucy," the owner pro- 
tested. **It ain't disrespectful to powder your 
nose. ' ' 

^^YouVe got enough in your hand-bag," Lu- 
cille answered grimly, ^^to powder your nose 
till after church. Ten-forty-five to-morrow 
sharp. " 

**Lucy," Snyder exclaimed in a tone of deep 
and gloomy determination, '^I want to talk to 
you. ' ' 



CHAPTER V 

They went downstairs together and found re- 
spectability and quiet in the parlor, Bertie 
seemed loath to begin. He fidgeted, looked at 
the mangy carpet, slouched to tile window with 
hands in pockets and peered out over the closed 
lower half of the shutters. Then he turned to 
her at last with a far-away, impractical look 
which made her think he was going to whistle 
something, but instead he came and dropped a 
twisted wad of bills in her lap. 

^^You^d better count me out of this game, 
Lucy,'* he said soberly. **I was red-hot this 
morning when that overgrown oyster took to 
balling you out, and I '' 

**You came through like a man,'' Lucille as- 
sured him with emphasis. **You had him 
scared, and when once you've thrown the fear 
of Heaven into a burlesque manager, he's no 
kind of a manager to go trouping with." 

**Well, maybe. But I just quit out of sheer 
natural perversity. I had to take that five-spot 
you gave to Flossie. She said she had it salted 
away, but I knew better. That was white of 
you, Lucy, awfully white, and I appreciate it, 
but you know yourself that this can't go on. I 
haven't got any call to stay here with you girls 
and live on your money; I can't do you any 

CK) 
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good; I wasn't made for Kansas; I've been too 
long on the road to fit in a town like this, and 
I'd qneer your chances. Count me out." 

^^Qto on," she said, the money lying still un- 
touched in her lap. 

**Well, I bought some socks. I'll keep the 
seventy-five cents for seed and owe you a dol- 
lar, and there's the other four. I guess I can 
connect with a freight for Kansas City, and 
there ought to be something doing there. ' ' 

**Keep moving!" 

**Well,— that's all." 

**l8 it!" said Lucille. *'Who's the lady!" 

He turned with a look of worried annoyance 
which was characteristic of him. 

* * Cut out that stuff, ' ' he said shortly. * * You 
know, Lucy, that you were as much a pal of 
mine as anybody in the company. I — I always 
thought a good deal of you, and honestly I'd 
rather have taken that money from you than 
from little Flossie. But as far as women in 
general are concerned, the Journal is right. 
They all look good when they're far away." 

** Didn't you tell me you wanted to settle 
down and compose? Is that a grand opera 
you've got in you, or is it indigestion?" 

He smiled a little, but the sensitive mouth 
was drawn downward at the corners with an 
expression of real pain. 

* * Oh, well, ' ' he said, sitting on the table and 
swinging a long lower leg, ^*I've knocked 
around a lot, but I've never had to live on a 
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woman's money. IVe never had to — do you 
get that, Lucy! That's the influence of en- 
vironment. I never have, and I guess I won't 
start now." 

** Bertie," Lucille cried in admiration, **you 
do use language that don't seem at home out- 
side the dictionary. What's * environment T ' 

* * Surroundings. We 've all of us picked up • 
more or less dust on the road ; we use language 
that isn't correct; we wear queer clothes; we've 
formed habits that are likely to get us into 
trouble. And then — you remember what Flos- 
sie said. You come to like life and gayety." 

Lucille came forward on the sofa, and the 
little green wad rolled into the middle of the 
carpet. 

**Life and gayety I" she cried. **So that's 
what you find with a fly-by-night, maybe-you-get- 
it-maybe-you-don 't burlesque troupe! That's 
life ! Living in a trunk— when the sheriff lets 
you have it ! Living in one-night-stand hotels 
where the chambermaid doubles her parts and 
plays the waitress, and there's a flavor of soup 
in the sheets and kerosene in the pies ! Bertie, 
I learned to read by spelling out the route list 
in the Clipper, and that's no joke; I can re- 
member Pa trying to tell me how to say * Cin- 
cinnati.' I've knocked around too; I've had to 
support myself, and — ^well, I've had to support 
myself in burlesque. I was a star in ten-twent'- 
thirt' repertoire; I've vaudevilled on the small- 
time circuits; I've served sentence in the chorus 



\ 
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at hard labor, and I landed in burlesque be- 
cause it paid. All I've got out of it is a case 
of chronic car-sickness and a little money, and 
a stocMngf ul of I-O-U 's and my spotless repu- 
tation. Now it's me for a home.'' 

She reached for the money with a grab. 
Snyder came from the table and laid his hand 
'on her shoulder. 

* * I know exactly how you feel, ' ' he said. * * All 
these trains going at all unholy hours — and 
what's the use! Where are they all going to? 
Isn't there any place that is at the end of all 
the railroads!" 

Lucille reached over her shoulder for his 
hand and slipped the money into it. He jumped 
as if the bills had burned him, and put them in 
her lap again, pressing them between her knees, 

**NoI" 

She took the money and unfolded it slowly, 
making pretense of counting it. 

**I know what's the matter," she said in a 
low tone, **but you never would own up to it. 
You've been looking around, and you've sized 
things up the same way I did. This town is 
respectable, and Flossie and I ain't — ^I mean, 
isn't — donH. We wouldn't fit. You'd fit, but 
you would be ashamed of us. ' ' 

She was looking down in her lap and pulling 
the bills through her fingers, like a schoolgirl 
with her first long gloves. Snyder's tone was 
a reproach. 

**.Where did you get that idea, LucyT" he 
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asked, and then added quickly: ''Out of us 
three, I'd be the ugly duckling. It's an old 
gag, but on the level I've got a musician's tem- 
perament. This routine would be the death of 
me. You may have to tone Flossie down a little, 
but with your energy and your experience and 
your nerve you'll have this town at your feet 
and begging for mercy." 

''My nerve is good," said Lucille. "Have 
you got through!" 

"That's the end of the act. I exit — soft 
tremolo jon the violins." 

"You'll give me the curtain speech!" — She 
came to her feet and faced him — ' ' Look here ; 
I want to show you something. ' ' 

She took from her hand-bag a little gray 
photograph, much worn, and ci*acked across one 
comer. It was a girl of perhaps fourteen, 
weedy, white-frocked, with dark hair hanging 
smoothly and a sweet, serious, wide-eyed face. 

"Who is she!" Snyder asked almost rever- 
ently. 

"My sister." Lucille took the picture and 
. restored it to her bag. ' ' She 's at school in Jef- 
ferson, and graduates in May. ' ' 

"Graduates! Is that a recent photograph!" 

"It's the last she had taken." 

She hesitated as she spoke, and there was 
something like a tremble in her voice. 

"It was Jefferson that started the trouble 
this morning," Snyder said, and then with a 
quick look: "You don't want to see her!" 
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**Want to see her!" — a woman ^s whole heart 
was in her voice now — * * Yes, I want to see her ! 
Yes, I want to see her! I haven't laid eyes on 
her for four years ! But I don't want her to 
see we. I don't want my picture stuck up in 
that town for college boys to rubber at." 

** Doesn't she know that you were in the pro- 
fession!" 

**She doesn't know I was in tights. She 
doesn't know my name was Le Jambon; she 
doesn't know how I got the money; she doesn't 
know what money costs ; she doesn 't even know 
that — well, she doesn 't know that she was born 
in Beno. She thinks I 'm a regular leading lady ; 
a great actress with my own company, playing 
Shakespeare ! She wrote me a letter when she 
learned that Rosalind wore tights, and said she 
hoped I wouldn't take that part if we played 
*As You Like It.' She thinks I'm a perfect 
lady — and if it hadn't been for her, perhaps I 
might have been. But by thunder, Bertie, she's 
going to be one! She's going to hold up her 
head, and be respectable, and know men like — 
like that young fellow that was at the station. 
What would he say to that picture of me in 
tightsT" 

**Most boys of that age like 'em, Lucy." 

* * Not under a dining-room table ! I tell you, 
Claire graduates in May, and it's the end of 
March already and I've got to have a home to 
take her to. My friends ain't good enough for 
her; her friends would get me, quicker than 
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measles. Do you wonder I Ve laid awake nights 
figuring! Do you wonder I saw the chance in 
this town this morning, and jumped quick T Do 
you wonder I had a few things ready to tell 
that pop-eyed Sam LipmanT Do you see now 
why you're worth good money to me, Bertie, 
in a town like thisf 

* * I don 't get you there, ' ' he said. * * Of course, 
about your sister it's only natural " 

* * Natural ! ' ' — she took him by the shoulders 
— ''What do you think I'm made of! Do you 
know I've been in burlesque for five years! 
Five years, and why do you think I've stood it! 

Why do you think I've " involuntarily she 

hushed her voice with a glance at the door — 
**Why do you think I've kept straight! Do 
you know that for five years I haven't had a 
streak of color on my face except when I made 
up for my turn — and gone looking like a locked- 
out ghost in daylight! And I'm a woman like 
anybody else! That was because Claire said 
the last time I saw her— it was when the pic- 
ture was taken, and she kissed me and then 
wiped it off with her handkerchief — 'What's 
that!' And I like a fool said, 'Rouge,' and 
then she cried. Then it was all off. ' ' 

"You thought I just stopped off here to take 
a fling at a business deal; that I was sore at 
Lipman and wanted to have some fun with 
the rubes I Well, you know better now. I'm 
here to make a home. That's that place you 
were trying to remember, Bertie ; the one that 's 
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at the end of all the railroads — home I But it's 
got to be a good home, good enough for Claire, 
respectable. And I haven't got one other friend 
who is a gentleman. I don't believe I know an- 
other man who wouldn't say ^ damn 'to a woman. 
Oh, it's a comedy; it's a big scream; I'll get hurt 
laughing at myself — me, trying to be respect- 
' able ! But this is my one chance to give that 
little girl what she needs, and she's going to 
have it I It will be a fight, and a joke, but it 
will go through! And I've got to have 



you." 



**But, Lucy- 
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She was pacing the room, but stopped to de- 
molish his protest in its beginning. 

**You can play the piano. Lipman paid you 
for it, so you ought to know. He didn't hold 
back your salary for banging discords! I've 
tangoed for six different piano-publishers, so I 
know. For this place of ours we '11 need a mu- 
sician who knows dance-music, and I bet there 
isn 't another one loose this side of Kansas City. 
You'll earn your money. And — if you have 
got a temperament and a grand opera inside of 
you, you can cover 'em up with clean socks and 
not wearing rubber collars. You can tell Flos- 
sie and me what's decent. You have a college 
education and a pair of military hair-brushes — 
you left me one in St. Joe ; do you remember T — 
and you know how to be respectable. Ain't it 
just one big laugh T You can be respectable and 
don't want to, and I want to be and — and — ^I 
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cani I can, if you stand by me. I can do any- 
thing for 

*' BERTIE!^ '—she came with a stride and 
took him by the arms again — **What do you 
think there is to me now? That little girl! 
She's all I've got; she's all I want; she's going 
to be everything that I might have been. All I 
ever had, has gone into her; she's my invest- 
ment; she's the one thing on earth I've got a 
stake in. And she's going to have a home, a 
good home, one she ain — I mean, would be " 

She took a long breath and spoke squarely at 
him, her red-brown eyes lightening a little : 

**A home she isn't ashamed of I And if I 
can keep my tongue off that * ain't,' Bertie, I 
guess you can live in Kansas and learn to smoke 
cigars. ' ' 

**Not cigars," he said somewhat sheepishly. 
**I'll have to break in a pipe." 

**Then you'll stand by usT" 

He hesitated. 

**Do you mean on salary," he said, **or some 
kind of a co-operative " 

She leaned across the table with both hands 
flat on its top, and her words were crackling and 
electric : 

**You're a pal of mine! I need you! Will 
you stick!" 

He winced, almost as if he had felt a sting of 
bodily pain, and there was a tremor of the 
mobile mouth. 

* * Of course I '11 stick, if you put it that way, 
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Lucj^/' he said. **But that^s all nonsense about 
you and Flossie, for you've got more real so- 
cial ability than I have. ' ' 

But she could see that he was thinking of 
something else. He had that far-away look, as 
if he were going to whistle, and presently, as 
she turned toward the door, he cried: 

* * Say, I can compose here ! Something came 
to me just now, when you were talking. You 
know you said, * You're a pal of mine.' That's 
kind of a big thing; and d'you know, I think 
I'll call this *A March for Pals.' It's great — 
great I Listen " 

And he whistled his march for her, with eyes 
that kindled, and narrowed, and blazed up with 
the leap of the music, and as he had said it was 
great. Swinging, growing, gathering headway, 
it mounted to a climax of power and then broke ; 
not downward like a wave, but up like a battle- 
line. It was a cry, a call, a tune that would 
shrill from a hand-organ like blowing bugles, a 
song for nations in revolt, a thing to make kings 
and dictators crawl, and cowards fight — to set 
hearts hammering — shoulders rubbing against 
gun-laden shoulders — ^bullets pattering upon 
barricades— lopped heads roUing in sawdust- 
great flags of a new freedom flying against the 
blue. 

So much of the vision as would go in the 
notes Snyder whistled for her, beating time 
with his loosened right hand. He repeated it 
three times, then hummed it through with a 
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voice that grew loud and glad in spite of 
him. 

** *A March for Pais!' '' he repeated softly. 
**I think that name rather fits. I — I like it.'' 

Lucille saw what was standing in his eyes, 
and she did not have the heart to tell him what 
she knew. Poor fellow, he had stood on the 
Mount of Inspiration, near to the high summit, 
where only great spirits can find and shape 
their treasure in the blinding cloud, and the 
weather up there had been too thick for him. 
He had composed the ** Marseillaise ! " 



CHAPTER VI 

The Reverend David Grillen sat in the big 
pulpit chair and watched the congregation com- 
ing into the church. There were three chairs, 
raised on a low step above the platform so that 
the minister could see over the top of the pul- 
pit, and all three were of black walnut and red 
plush, but the middle one had arms and a high 
carved top like a gable and was comfortable. 
The pulpit too was black walnut, with a red 
plush desk rising from the top, and on this lay 
the Bible, a thick gilt-edged volume with deeply 
molded covers. It had been new when David 
Grillen accepted his first ^ ^ call ' ' to the ministry, 
and he was still counted a young man, but the 
book was old. Ten years of frank and earnest 
preaching had gone over it. 

Two steps led down on each side of the pulpit 
to another level from which it was the only one 
step to the floor of the church, and here the com- 
munion-table stood directly below the pulpit; 
dark, polished, and massive, without carving 
or ornament except for the two vases of spring 
flowers which stood at either end. 

Miss Jones had brought the flowers. She was 
the first to arrive, bowed crooked with rheuma- 
tism, fifty years of bashful spinsterhood, and 
the l)urden of watching, washing, and adoring 
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her brother's small boy, Joe. She set out and 
filled the vases in the silent church with nerv- 
ous looks and hurrying hands, jumping when 
the minister coughed, and then crept off with 
the round-faced youngster to the second pew 
from the front at the extreme right of the 
church. Nobody ever saw much of Miss Jones 
except around church-time or prayer-meeting, 
which was something to be thankful for. She 
was the homeliest woman in Sycamore Junc- 
tion. It had been debated in Winchester & 
Cooke's whether she was not the homeliest 
woman in the world. 

The choir, at the left of the pulpit, was like- 
wise raised above the body of the church, with 
a low broad rail along the front, of varnished 
pine to match the pews. The wood was of wide 
grain, sawn from trees of mighty girth, and 
with the passing of years had taken on a rich 
fawn tone which was not displeasing. There 
were chairs for the singers, a violoncello, and 
a music-rack in the corner, and a big cabinet- 
organ. There had been talk of a pipe-organ, 
but that project was postponed when the need 
for a new church began to be discussed. The 
introduction of Frank Harper and his 'cello 
had nearly brought on a church quarrel, for 
some said the sanctuary would be profaned by 
the sound of a bull-fiddle, while many held that 
the sight of Frank sawing forth hymns when 
newly returned from a Saturday night spree 
would not edify the younger persons present. 
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The minister 's opinion had prevailed, however ; 
Frank's sprees had come at longer and longer 
intervals, and none of them had yet fallen on a 
Saturday night. 

The members of the choir came almost in 
a body ten minutes before church-time, and 
Frank tramped up the aisle in their rear, heavy- 
footed, sun-burned, and clean-faced, showing a 
good deal of clean collar and clean cuffs. A 
minute or two later Blanche Short arrived with 
her brother Lem and Cora Dennis. Blanche 
sang in the choir, and Lem was an usher. 
Major Dennis seldom came to church, but he 
paid his pew-rent and sent his daughter regu- 
larly. 

The aisles, like the three levels of the pulpit- 
platform and the choir, were covered by a hot 
red carpet, with black worm-like lines, which 
kept up the spirits of small boys and impatient 
worshipers, for they could be followed in their 
wanderings for rods without a break unless 
they ran into an interrupting seam. In each 
aisle there was a long iron grating over a fur- 
nace, and the whole church was faintly fragrant 
of wood smoke, for it was a raw spring day and 
most of the congregation wore winter wraps. 

Then came Mrs. Beckwith, leading her hus- 
band forward to the very front pew at the left 
of the center aisle. She wore rimless eye- 
glasses out of respect for her New England 
origin, and brought her husband regularly with 
her. Mr. Beckwith did not look as if he would 
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run away from anywhere, but the story of the 
romance which had ended his career at Yale 
had been too often told by the heroine to per- 
mit of serious doubt in Sycamore Junction. 

From without came a faint jangling sound, 
and presently ten or a dozen people entered to- 
gether, residents of * * Francistown, ' ' the far 
end of Main Street, who had arrived over the 
line of the Sycamore & Sycamore Junction 
Street Railway Company. The car made four 
trips at church-time Sunday morning and two 
in the evening, a work of charity or necessity 
which made the day the most profitable of the 
seven for the company, though it was likely to 
leave the mule in low spirits Monday morning. 

A rope whirred in the hush of the church; 
the great bell overhead rang out a triple peal 
and then began its five minutes of tolling, and 
immediately afterward Horace G-riswold ar- 
rived and proceeded down the aisle to his pew 
in the middle of the church. He was a spare, 
stooping man of more than middle height, with 
bushy eyebrows and quick old gray eyes. There 
was a slight ungainliness about him from head 
to foot. As a boy he had helped his father to 
stake out Main Street across the middle of the 
Griswold farm, when the railroad was being 
built, and it was rumored that the place would 
some day be a junction. He still owned most 
of the land and had acquired a good share of 
the building on both sides of the way from the 
Enterprise office, which was above Winchester 
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& Cooke's, to the point where the sidewalk 
stopped below Railroad Street. He was sixty- 
eight, a deacon in the church, vice-president of 
the bank, a widower, and Robert Griswold was 
his only son. He came alone, for Robert was 
still away. Even when the young man was at 
home he was seldom at church as early as his 
father. 

The church filled rapidly as the bell kept up 
its solemn, unhurried summons. Only Horace 
Griswold would have a pew alone. More than 
three hundred people were coming, and the 
minister knew them all. Some he had baptized ; 
some he had married; many he had received 
into the church; for not a few he had buried 
their dead. He had given his youth to this con- 
gregation, and if church membership and church 
attendance told the story, then his ministry had 
not been a failure. 

There was a time when it had been different. 
Full of enthusiasm for a newly-read Gospel 
which he believed had not yet been preached in 
its full power, he had begun with a revival. 
He preached in front of the bank at noon, on 
the station platform in the early morning, from 
the door of the grain-elevator, to the men in the 
box-shop, and night after night he had the 
church filled to the doors and a hundred or 
more who stayed for the '* watch-tower serv- 
ices, ' ' which' lasted often until midnight. More 
than seventy ''came forward." 

But he made a mistake in judgment ; he kept 
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up his crusade too long. The meetings shrank 
suddenly. Then he was aware that he had 
*' talked himself out'' and was beginning to look 
ridiculous. The church gained a few members, 
Frank Harper among them. Before the year 
was out fully half of these converts had dis- 
appeared. At the time of the annual meeting 
the church leaders had talked of reducing the 
minister's salary, and a member of the ma- 
jority which wanted to *'wait and see what he 
can do" was friendly enough to teU him so. 
Everybody agreed that he could pray better 
than he could preach; his best friends owned 
that it didn't look well to have a minister who 
smoked a pipe. 

He set out to learn what had become of the 
missing converts. In more than one case he 
found that the trail led to a certain house on 
lower Main Street, beyond the sidewalk and the 
street lights. Everybody seemed to know that 
there was drinking and gambling there and that 
the door was seldom guarded; everybody com- 
plained about the place ; nobody had ever done 
anything. David Grillen took up the fight; 
went there alone when his volunteer raiders 
failed him and brought back Frank Harper, 
who proved a reluctant but effective witness. 
Then, demanding action by the sheriff, the min- 
ister was lucky enough to draw down a savage 
attack from the politicians at the county-seat. 
It was then tha;t Major Dennis came to his aid 
with the Enterprise, printed his sermons by the 
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Golumiiy gave the whole affair a political cast, 
called a mass-meeting of citizens in the cause of 
law and order, developed such a storm of or- 
ganized gossip that the *' Ferry Gang" left 
town the day before the meeting, and made 
David Grillen the most popular man in Syca- 
more Junction. 

He held no more revivals, yet the church 
grew rapidly, for the next few years. He made 
fast friends among the farmers by taking off 
his coat and showing that he knew how to feed 
a threshing-machine, and keep his feet through 
a blistering afternoon. He would drop into 
Winchester & Cooke 's for tobacco and stop for 
a few words with the waiting customers and 
veteran justices of the *' store court.'* They 
came to know a side of him which the rest of 
the village hardly suspected; the mental twist 
which put those two vertical furrows in his 
cheeks, that a gift of dry and curiously ingrown 
humor which made life highly interesting, but 
also made many things, which he felt were duty, 
very hard to do. 

Then the Methodists began to come, tired 
of being blamed for the sins of a former 
preacher and wearied by the longwindedness of 
the present one. The church continued to 
grow, slowly but steadily. Of late there had 
been a falling off in the Sunday-school, which 
the minister found hard to account for, and he 
had come to realize one Saturday night when 
he met a tittering group on his way home from 
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the * young people's' meeting that the gathering 
he had just left, earnest and *' helpful" as it 
was, had been made up of exactly the same 
young people for the last eight years. There 
was a younger generation, a new element to 
be reckoned with. He meant to take that prob- 
lem up soon. Perhaps a way would open 
itself in connection with the plan for the new 
church. 

The bell stopped tolling with three sounding 
strokes, and the groups which had been hanging 
back in the entry came rustling in all together 
and filled the remaining pews: Miss Barnes 
with Uttle Fannie, who looked very sweet in 
pearl gray with a heavy coat on her arm ; Fred 
Drew, a short, bashful, brick-red man with a 
dyed mustache who stopped every Sunday at 
Mrs. Farnsworth's place out on the Milton 
road and brought in the five selected Farns- 
worths of the day; Delia Cooke, whose Kansas 
City clothes and obvious good looks stood out 
amid the press; half a dozen young men who 
had hung back until the last possible moment, 
and behind them the minister noticed Miss Hig- 
gins and the two friends who had taken the 
street-car with her at the station. 

Lem Short met them as they entered, 
and the furrows in the minister's cheeks 
quivered a little at the ease with which 
he could read the conversation which fol- 
lowed at the other end of the aisle. Lem's 
right hand went outward and over, palm up, 
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with a politely questioning movement, much as 
if he were displaying an invisible yard of silk. 
That was : * ' Will you have seats in the front of 
the church, or perhaps — ^you would prefer — the 
rear?*' There was an exchange of glances be- 
tween the slender young man who had his right 
hand and a gray crush hat under his left elbow 
and the plump young woman in the ulster-like 
blue coat, a double look which carried no words 
and needed none. Then a nod from Miss Hig- 
gins, short, a little to one side, settled the ques- 
tion on the spot. Lem led the way down the 
middle aisle and showed them into the Beck- 
with pew in the very front and vanguard of the 
congregation. 

Lucille, who came first, pushed through and 
took the inner end of the pew, counting on 
Snyder to bring up the rear so that they would 
have Flossie between them. The arrangement 
worked — though at that Flossie nearly went 
down on her knees before Bertie could win his 
way past the Beckwiths and stop her. 

The church was growing quiet. They heard 
the few last arrivals taking place behind them, 
but they looked neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. The minister's chair commanded their 
position from above. The choir sat facing the 
minister and their side of the church. Before 
them were seven or eight pews which faced the 
choif and the minister. 

The minister looked at the large lady who 
sat on the organ-bench and lowered his eyes. 
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The lady bowed a little, blushed slightly as she 
had blushed at that embarrassing moment every 
Sunday for the last five years, threw her head 
back, and then the organ began. The members 
of the choir stirred and stood up; the congre- 
gation followed their lead and all sang the 
Doxology. 

Lucille was dumb. Bertie sang a soft tenor 
with a wistful look in his eyes; doubtful 
whether to side with the organ or the congrega- 
tion, with authority or popular opinion, in their 
dispute about the key. Flossie struck out boldly 
with her clear soprano, but lost the words after 
the first line and stumbled on gamely, filling 
out as best she could. Mrs. Beckwith picked up 
a hymn-book, rustled through it, snapped it 
open at a well-worn page, and thrust it into 
Flossie's hands with a bobbing bow. Flossie 
looked her thanks and came in on the **Amen'' 
with a high note which cut through the blended 
voices like a winging swallow. 

Then followed the prayer of invocation. The 
minister 's voice gave Lucille a thrill which was 
largely professional. It was a voice that ** car- 
ried, '^ and it had a moving, human quality 
which made her think of James K. Hackett. 
Presently there was a hymn, and Flossie and 
Snyder both sang loyally. But Lucille felt that 
she was committed to silence. If she could sing, 
why not sing **01d Hundred,'* which anybody 
can presumably manage without a hymn-book! 
And in fact Mrs. Beckwith was listening to 
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make up her mind of the stranger by precisely 
that system. 

There was Bible reading and another hymn, 
more Bible and then the minister began the 
**long prayer.'* Lucille listened, attending 
more to sound than sense until some words sur- 
prised her, something friendly and hospitable 
about ** strangers who may be in our midst.'* 
She listened to what he was saying after that, 
and suddenly the same feeling she had had at 
the station came on her with a rush. He seemed 
so straightforward and sure about it I Who 
was he, a glum-faced country minister, to give 
her that feeling that sensible, everyday certain- 
ties were slipping and giving way, that she had 
faced something hostile and unfamiliar and 
level-eyed which had her beaten before the 
start? 

Flossie sighed and looked up hopefully when 
he was through, but the bustle was only that 
of the choir, which stood and sung an anthem. 
Then the minister came forward with a nar- 
row white slip of paper in his hand and 
a wide cream-colored one, and read the no- 
tices. 

''There will be evening service in this house 
this evening at seven o'clock. The pastor will 
continue his series of lectures on the prophets ; 
the subject this evening will be 'Joel, Amos, 
and Obadiah. ' Weekly prayer-meeting as usual 
in the vestry on Thursday evening at half past 
seven. Young People's meeting in the vestry 
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on Saturday evening at seven o'clock as usual. 
The Sabbath-school will meet in the vestry at 
the close of this service. All are most cordially 
invited to remain with us and attend. I would 
extend an especial invitation to all the younger 
persons present ' ' — his eyes skimmed just above 
the heads of Flossie and Lucille and sought out 
the youths in the back of the church — 'Ho join 
in our Young People's meeting on Saturday 
night." 

Here he abandoned the white slip for the 
cream-colored sheet and read : ' * There will be a 
meeting of the Ladies ' Aid Society at the home 
of Mrs. James Beckwith to-morrow, Monday 
afternoon, at three o'clock, to make plans and 
arrangements for a Box Party and So- 
ciable" — the capitals were there, and he read 
them with a distinctness plain as print— ''to 
be given a week from next Friday night. All 
come, and please bring a list of flowers for 
decorating the church on Easter, such as each 
can supply, and be prepared to spend a pleas- 
ant afternoon." 

Lucille was borrowing a pencil from Bertie, 
but the next announcement made her sit up with 
a jump. 

''The pastor would ask the members of the 
Committee on Public Morality and Dancing to 
meet him for a few moments in the front of the 
church after the congregation has passed out. ' ' 
He had dropped the paper and was talking 
straight at the congregation now — ' ' The pastor 
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has carried out the instructions of the com- 
mittee, and made a friendly remonstrance, in 
private, with the gentleman whose influence 
was felt to be an unhealthful one in this com- 
munity. I was encouraged to believe that he 
might be brought to a change of attitude as a 
result of our talk. But although I was given 
his assurance that I would hear of a definite 
stand taken on his part, I have received no 
such message. I would not bring this painful 
matter before you at this time had I not reason 
to believe ' ' — ^he hesitated a fraction of a second 
when he came to the word, and let his voice fall, 
then went on with phrases which fell with de- 
liberate impact in the hush—' * that the practice 
of dancing has grown more widely, has struck 
its roots more deeply among those who are 
around us, those who are very near to us, than 
we had supposed. 

'*I will take for my text this morning these 
words from the ninth verse of the twenty-ninth 
chapter of First Chronicles: 'Then the people 
rejoiced, for that they offered willingly be- 
cause with perfect heart they offered will- 
ingly. . . .' " 

T^he sermon was well under way before Lu- 
cille dared to steal a look at her companions. 
Bertie, who had been trying to find a place 
under the seat for his hat, had at last planted 
it between his feet and sat with arms folded 
and head thrown back a little, looking up at 
the scrollwork and Scripture texts on the wall 
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behind the pulpit. Flossie had gone happily 
to sleep. 

Lucille woke up Flossie and turned her own 
attention to the sermon. She had to revise her 
judgment of the minister's voice. It was loud 
and penetrating^ but unspeakably tiresome, and 
try as she woidd she could not follow what he 
was saying for any length of time without wish- 
ing that somebody would slip and sit down to a 
clash of sardonic cymbals. He seemed to think 
a good deal of * * the joy of service ' ' and not very 
much of **mere enjoyment,'' and he compared 
the way money for a new church was coming in 
with the subscriptions for the erection of some 
biblical building in a way not wholly compli- 
mentary to Sycamore Junction. At last he 
started a long, slow downward glide like that of 
an aleroplane whose gasoline has given out 
miles in air, and came to a stop at last on solid 
earth. Then he said unexpectedly: **Let us 
pray. ' ' 

She changed her mind about his voice again. 
The man had two voices; one to preach with, 
the other to use when he talked. He prayed in 
his talking voice, only as if he were more in 
earnest about things. She resented that. 

A wave of relaxation and relief swept across 
the congregation as he finished and the choir 
stood up for another anthem. A black velvet 
bag, not so large as the pocket of a pool-table, 
was thrust before them on a slender handle and 
Snyder jumped, fished in his pockets and put 
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in a dime. Flossie, who saw it coining, had a 
cent ready and LucUle noted what they had 
done and, changing her mind, dropped a dollar 
bill. There was another prayer, and then at 
last they had a chance to stand np and sing the 
final hymn. 

And Lucille sang. This was no time to stum- 
ble over trifles. That woman might think what 
she pleased about the Doxology. She, Lucille 
Higgins, stood here at the stony,, respectable 
heart of Sycamore Junction where all could see 
and hear, and hymns were respectable and sing- 
ing was respectable, and she sang. Not very 
sweetly, but with a true ear and a strong, joy- 
ous volume of tone. The three together raised 
a chorus which drew looks from the choir, and 
by the time the hymn was done had almost 
reconciled the differences of organ and con- 
gregation. 

After the benediction they turned joyfully to 
escape, only to find the passage blocked. Mrs. 
Beckwith nudged Mr. Beckwith, who introduced 
himself to Snyder and then introduced his wife. 
Lucille nudged Bertie twice without result and 
finally introduced herself and Flossie to Mrs. 
Beckwith, who introduced Mr. Beckwith to them. 

* ' I heard you singing, ' * the lady said, smiling 
through her eye-glasses. **It was so refresh- 
ing!'' 

But Lucille 's interest was elsewhere. A 

, slender old gentleman with a white pompadour 

which rose along the meridian of his ears had 
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come dodging soft-f ootedly and swiftly through 
the press and met the minister directly beside 
where they stood. 

* ' Mr. Brewster ! ' ' she heard the minister say, 
**I looked for your face this morning, but did 
not see it/^ 

*'Yes, sir; I — I was waiting outside. I heard 
your remarks. Allow me to apologize, sir, for 
my tardiness. I — ^I have come to a decision.'* 

He was really out of breath, but he paused 
longer than would have suflSced a less nervous 
man. Lucille could see how straight he held 
his thin old shoulders and how very slight were 
the tremors of his woman-like old mouth. 

*'Yesf said the minister. 

**I shall discontinue my dancing lessons en- 
tirely, sir, entirely. I have never regarded my- 
self as a plague-spot in the community, and I 
do not wish to be so regarded. You, sir, have 
the esteem of this community; you have its 
support; you represent a certain part of its 
opinion. Not all, sir, but a considerable part, 
of its opinion and you have courage, and you 
have — and you have youth.** 

The minister took his hand quickly. 

**I never said *a plague-spot,* ** he said. **I 
tried to choose my words carefully; I*m sorry 
if they hurt you, neighbor. And if I can help 
you in any way — perhaps — ^perhaps I can rec- 
ommend some customers '* 

The old man drew himself up again. 

**In no way, sir, although I appreciate your 
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kindness. My practice in piano-tuning brings 
me in a return which is not wealth, but which is 
ample. Ample, sir, ample!'* 

The minister laid a hand on the old man's 
arm, leaning forward a little as he did so and 
glancing aside as if for caution's sake. His 
eye fell upon Lucille, who went through the 
motions of looking for imaginary gloves at the 
point where Mr. Beckwith's form had worn a 
narrow hollow across the cushion of the pew. 

''Miss Higgins!" he exclaimed cordially, 
stepping toward her and shaking her hand. 
*'I heard your voice this morning; you must 
come again. Will you stay to Sunday-school ! ' ' 

* ' Thanks, ' ' said Lucille, ' ' I have an appoint- 
ment with a dentist." 

''Then I shall look for you next Sunday," he 
said, and dismissing himself with a slight bow, 
he turned again to Mr. Brewster. 

That unruly tongue of hers! She felt that 
she had spoken foolishly. 

She made her way down the aisle, meeting a 
demure drift of children sitting toward the 
vestry. As she came to the church door she 
looked back and saw the minister and the 
dancing-master join a group of men, mostly in 
black coats, who were waiting near the pulpit. 
Mrs. Beckwith was with them. Mr. Brewster 
stood very straight and faced them all, and the 
minister said something, laying his hand on the 
old man 's shoulder. 

Mrs. Beckwith perked forward a few inches 
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and asked a question. Mr. Brewster responded 
with an inclination, a very slight inclination, 
of his whole slender frame. A tall, spare man, 
with gray hair and a farmer-like stoop of 
the shoulders, began to move away, at- 
tending to his hat, and the others followed. 
Once the tall man — Lucille suspected merely 
from his air of general possessiveness that 
he was Horace Griswold — turned his head 
to seek the minister's eye and gave a nod 
which said, as only the nod of a possessive 
man of sixty can say a thing: ''Good work, 
Grillen.'' But not one of them took the old 
man's hand, or gave any sign of interest in his 
presence, his prospects or his continued exist- 
ence. What was necessary, respectable, in the 
interest of public morals, had been accom- 
plished, and for that fact the minister deserved 
great credit. That Daniel Brewster at nearly 
seventy had lost the occupation which had been 
his lif ework, and ever since his arrival in Syca- 
more Junction his chief means of livelihood, 
was an incident in which they had no concern. 
The arrangement seemed perfectly satisfac 
tory. 

The newly-made brother and sister were 
fairly bursting with professional comments on 
the nature and quality of the performance they 
had just attended, speculating in picturesque 
detail as to the effect which the choir would 
produce in a properly staged musical show, and 
what would happen if the affair were staged in 
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various theaters of the American metropolis. 
But Lucille said little. She walked beside them, 
her eyes, dropped half -shut, like knife-slits in 
an old silk curtain. 

*'Did you hear about that Committee on 
Publicity and Dancing r* Flossie propounded. 
* * I was scared as hell when that guy said that. 
If we're going to be respectful, I guess we'll 
have to change our minds about teaching the 
tango. ' ' 

**We'll change our advertising,*' Lucille re- 
plied, speaking slowly and with restraint, **but 
we're going to teach this town the tango. 
That's more than this town deserves." 



CHAPTER Vn 

Before eight o'clock on Monday morning Lu- 
cille was on her way to the Enterprise office. 
As she went along she studied Main Street and 
its buildings^ as she had studied them consist- 
ently since her arrival Saturday. This was to 
be her battle-ground ; on this terrain she was to 
stake all that she had on her fight to win a home, 
and respectability, and money, for Claire. She 
would have to make a good deal of money ; her 
project would have to be a business success 
on no small scale. The dejected-looking little 
shops she saw told her that. Those places 
would never do for Claire. Respectable they 
might be, and comfortable no doubt were some 
of the people living in them, but a perfect lady 
must have something very different to call her 
home. 

Their establishment would have to set a 
standard of style for Sycamore Junction. So 
would their clothes. Claire must dress up to 
the best city standards, and so must the rest 
of them who were to live up to her — and all 
that meant money. Money and respectability, 
and both must be won here on Main Street, 
Sycamore Junction. There was no going back 
now. Lucille had thrown up her job; she had 
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Bertie and Flossie on her hands ; her fighting- 
blood was roused by what she had seen of 
Daniel Brewster's humiliation — and it was too 
late to turn back now, even had she desired 
to. Claire was to graduate in May ; it was now 
almost April ; Lucille had drifted and let things 
slide too long. Here and now was the one 
chance to give the sister for whom her arms 
were aching the things which she must 
have. 

Claire would marry, of course. She would 
marry well. But meantime there would be 
months, a year or more perhaps, when Lu- 
cille 's arms would not be empty and aching, 
when she could have her sister near her, nights, 
in a house where there was quiet, not in a 
hotel. But even for that brief reward, those 
few months of selfish loving which would be a 
mere by-product of the process which was to 
make Qaire everything which Lucille herself 
might have been, it would take respectability, 
money. Claire must not be disappointed; 
those months must be unclouded, unworried. 
Only two months and the church, respectability 
organized, made militant and even vocal in 
the minister, had just crushed a poor old 
man who dared to teach young people the 
lancers and '* sometimes the waltz and two- 
step!'* Lucille looked very carefully at Main 
Street. 

The street ran northward, a little to the west 
of north, for a mile and a half above the Bail- 
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road Street comer where the Mansion House 
stood. It was perfectly straight and of prodi- 
gious width. It was nearly as wide as Broad 
Street, south of the Philadelphia City Hall, and 
the buildings were not twenty stories high, so 
that it appeared wider. Sycamore Junction 
spoke of **Main Street'' in general, meaning 
the west side of the street, where the wooden 
sidewalk was and practically all the stores, 
and of **the Other Side of Main Street" or 
simply * * the Other Side. ' ' The Mansion House, 
one of the drug-stores, and a number of scat- 
tered houses were all the buildings to be found 
on the Other Side. (Those who lived there 
discouraged the figure of speech which con- 
siders the dead as having been removed to the 
farther bank of a river.) 

Practically all the houses of the Junction lay 
along this street; Bailroad Street, coming in 
from the east with the car-track, had only a 
few shabby old structures and the Mansion 
House on its Main Street corner. South of 
this point the Main Street sidewalk ran for a 
few rods and gave it up ; a little farther on the 
roadway narrowed and dipped down. a bank, 
and beyond there was swampy ground as far 
as the river with the shacks and cabins of 
**Shantytown.'' Kearney Street, turning west 
from Main about a hundred and fifty yards 
above Bailroad, had some handsome hpuses, 
and the church, and sidewalks for nearly a 
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quarter of a mile before it degenerated into a 
country road. 

The church, with parsonage and the long 
horse-sheds, occupied spacious grounds on the 
north side of Kearney Street, just beyond the 
corner where the bank stood. In its day the 
church had been a handsome structure. It had 
a steeple of remarkable design; such as might 
have been adapted by an ambitious young 
architect from a very ornate gold pencil. The 
building had been painted a smart tan-yellow, 
with red trimmings and red window-blinds. 
But that was years ago, and nowadays the con- 
gregation was saving its money for the new 
building and wasting none on needless vanities 
like paint. The little white Methodist church, 
around the corner on Main Street facing the 
Bailroad Street turn, was much smarter look- 
ing. A trim little brick-and-marble post-office 
stood beside it. 

The Mansion House sustained its reproach 
of being on the Other Side by the distinction 
of being also the only hotel in town, and by 
having a private sidewalk-crossing, which 
stood like a low and dilapidated dike among 
Main Street's wastes of water and black 
Kansas mud. But the main business comer of 
the Junction was at Kearney and Main Streets. 
Here the bank was planted at the north, ad- 
joining the church grounds in the rear, and 
the nondescript bulk of the Emporium held 
down the southern comer. 
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The bank was three-storied, yellow brick and 
limestone, dignified and new. The Emporium 
was three-storied, but not otherwise like the 
bank. It had six flag-poles, a great amount of 
window-glass on the Main Street side, and an 
acre or two. of floor space within. Part of it 
was brick, part wood, and there was a back 
alley where its covering was corrugated iron. 
With Winchester & Cooke's it had absorbed 
most of the retail trade of the town and the 
surrounding country-side, so that there were 
no other stores of considerable size ; none at all 
except a few groceries, millinery shops, the 
two drug-stores, and such like specialized odds 
and ends. 

Winchester & Cooke's, two or three doors 
above the bank, had set out to do for the men 
what the Emporium had done so signally for 
the women folk. Originally a stove-and-hard- 
ware store, it had developed a trade in farming 
implements, then a feed store in connection with 
the grain-elevator at the station across the 
river, then a business in men's shoes and rub- 
ber goods, then a tobacco and candy counter in 
response to the demands of waiting custo- 
mers. Its new building was a commercial 
monument in reinforced concrete which would 
have withstood anything short of siege ar- 
tillery. 

The business district ended abruptly just 
above the Enterprise office, with a little house 
nestled behind bare lilac bushes, which had a 
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sign, ''Millinery,'^ nailed to a convenient tree. 
Beyond the street stretched away, apparently 
tree-bordered on the side on which the ob- 
server happened to be standing, though the 
skimpy nature of the tree-growth could be seen 
plainly enough on the opposite shore. Lucille 
counted three unoccupied buildings between the 
bank and the Enterprise. That was where she 
ought to locate her establishment ; on that short 
stretch of footway between the part of town 
where the people lived and the busy comer 
where they did their shopping. 

** Dad's in the back," said Cora Dennis, 
brightening as Lucille entered the front office 
of the Enterprise. * * Go right out into the com- 
posing-room. ' ' 

Major Dennis seemed to have gathered all 
the type in the place on a high and dingy bench, 
where it was assembled in rectangles of many 
shapes and areas; some in brass trays, some 
in iron ones, some propped up with flat metal 
blocks. On what looked like about half a yard 
of this material he was working with a wooden 
block which he kept tapping lightly with a 
hammer. 

^^I hear you were in church," he said, going 
on with his work as usual. 

** Right in the bald-headed row," she said, 
and as he paid her no further attention she 
tipped the farm journals out of the old chair 
herself. 
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9 

**Good sermon!^' 
** First-class/' 
*^What was the text!^' 

* * And for that they shelled out, or something 
on that order. Good line, but he worked it to 
death.'' 

**What did your friends think of the min- 
ister T' 

*' Didn't say,'* she said, lying promptly and 
loyally. 

**H'm. (Tap-tap. Tap, tap. Tap-tap-tap.) 
Say what they thought of the choir ? ' ' 

* ' I came in here, ' ' she said severely, * ' to talk 
business. *' 

** Through in a minute. *' (Tap-tap-tap. Tap- 
tap-tap. Tap-tap.) **Now let's see your 
copy. ' ' 

* * I 've got it in my head. You '11 have to write 
it out." 

The Major reached for his composing-stick 
and fumbled with the screw. 

*'I'll give you two-column width and keep it 
in three inches," he said, hunting for something 
in a long drawer. **What do you want in?" 

**Well, I'm going to open an ice cream 
cabaret as soon as I can get a place. ' ' 

**How do you spell it!" 

**Just like it sounds. * C-a-b-a-r-e-t/ One 
'V " 

**(}ot a soda-fountain?" 

**No. Don't want any." 

The Major searched in several drawers with- 
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out seeming to find what he was looking for, 
but he found three or four small rulers on the 
bench and did some measuring, then reached 
for a roller with a black handle and a sheet 
of paper. He rolled twice and handed her the 
paper. Lucille took a breath as if she might 
have sensed a neighboring mouse. 

'* Great smoke! YouVe got it printed r' she 
exclaimed. 

**This is a printing shop,'* said the Major. 

' ' I always heard, ' ' she said, * * that a printing 
oflBce was a place for customers to wait and 
swear in.'' 

For once the Major was not going on with his 
work. He squeezed between her and the wall 
so as to look over her shoulder. 

''This is a shop," he said shortly. ''When 
I learned the trade a shop was a place to stick 
type in." 

^' Stick type! YouVe got 'em trained! 
You've got 'em scared! You didn't even whis- 
tle to 'em." 

"Well! Bead it. I can't wait all day!" 

The Major spoke as if he were very im- 
patient indeed, very businesslike, very brusque. 
So much so, that Lucille looked up over her 
shoulder before she read and showed him the 
end of a rod-shaped tongue. 

On the paper was printed in shiny letters, 
which were smudged and tailed here and there 
with supeTfluous ink, the following announce- 
ment: 
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COME ONE! 



COME ALL! 



WHY? 

GRAND ICE CREAM CABARET 
RIGHT ON MAIN STR 



* * * * 



Poutively Op» for Business FRIDAY! 
LUCILLE HEALT, Phiprietrest. 

"A Word to the Wua is Sufficientr 



' ' That 's all kinds of swell, ' ' she commented. 
**Only, you know, my name is 'Higgins.' '' 

^'Hel-i-ography!'^^ ejaculated the Major. '*I 
thought I had that letter-perfect. And it runs 
three and three-eighths,'* he added gloomily, 
laying a ruler on the paper. **But it wasn't 
so very bad for a quick job.'* 

** Smile and say it again. And you did that 
with your left hand, too! Now there's just 
one other change." 

Having shown him what she wanted, and told 
him why she wanted it, and explained that she 
didn't consider herself a better advertising 
man than Theodore Eoosevelt, and assured him 
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that she had no expectation of editing the 
Enterprise or improving the intelligence of the 
printing craft, she finally saw him alter that 
staring ''WHY?^' to a downright basilisk of 
a *'WHY NOTr^ and arose with a great show 
of taking her leave. 

''I don't think/' she put out by way of a 
feeler, ''that I'll go to Mr. Griswold to rent 
a place. Now, what would you " 

''You've got to. Griswold owns Main Street. 
When you want a lawyer, go to Will Hunt and 
tell him I sent you. ' ' 

With these consoling words the Major shut 
the composing-room door on her. 

Lucille looked again at the three vacant 
buildings which she had noticed as she made 
her way southward toward the Griswold offices. 
Two were of the type of the Enterprise office; 
low, long one-story wooden structures, clap- 
boarded and painted a clear or a dingy drab 
as the case might be, and putting up a bald 
pretense of being two-storied — a bluff which 
might have carried conviction with it if there 
had been a New York skyscraper on each side 
close enough to hide the shabby thinness of the 
false front. The third vacant building was 
like the others but much larger, much shabbier, 
and its pretense was that of having three stories 
instead of two. Unlike them, too, it was set 
back somewhat from the sidewalk and had a 
big tree in the door yard. 

Two men passed her as she paused for an 
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instant at this point, and she recognized one 
of them as the spare man who had nodded to 
the minister the approval of the Committee 
on Public Morality and Dancing, the same 
whom she had suspected of being Horace 
Griswold. 

''That's right. Will,'' she heard him say- 
as his companion left him at the door of 
a one-story brick office, just above the 
bank. 

She glanced aside and saw a brass plate be- 
side the door with the inscription : ''WILLIAM 
BAYAED HUNT, Attorney." The man who 
might be Horace Griswold turned into the 
bank. Lucille drifted across to the Emporium 
and stood looking in the windows, waiting for 
him to come out. 

She had covered the tailor-made and the two 
** white sale" windows and was examining the 
profuse display of notions when a lady who 
was also looking in the window said "Good 
morning. Miss Higgins," in a tone of no small 
cordiality. 

"Good morning," said Lucille, looking 
around. 

"I hear you're starting a cabaret," said the 
stranger, pronouncing as it is spelled. 

She was distinctly good-looking and dis- 
tinctively dressed in clothes which smacked of 
style and Kansas City. She had big black eyes 
and a lot of big black hair, a wide mouth, a 
high forehead, an air of pretty-well-held-down 
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coquettishness and a complexion that made Lu- 
cille sick with envy. 

''Sure,'' said Lucille, after the briefest of 
pauses. ''Start in business to-morrow." 

"I heard it was Friday," said the other. 

"Now, don't get your wires crossed," Lu- 
cille warned quickly. "This is an ice cream 
cabaret. ' ' 

"That's what I heard," said the lady, smil- 
ing. "I heard you were going to call it an 
ice cream cabaret," and then she smiled 
again. 

She had dimples. Large dimples. Was there 
not once a girl, slim of stature and graceful 
as a young palm-tree, whose eyes were so big 
and brown and still and lustrous that a great 
poet, who looked on them, thought of certain 
two deep fishpools by a city gate? Well, these 
dimples would have stirred a poet, putting him 
in mind of something rippling and clear and 
deep and ample, where there was undoubtedly 
temptation to plunge in, and perhaps he would 
have thought of swimming-pools. At any rate 
the lady smiled. And what was more, it looked 
to Lucille like a knowing smile. 

"I'm Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Delia Cooke," she 
went on in a friendly way. "I saw you in 
church yesterday, and I hoped to get intro- 
duced to you then, but something intervened." 

"Did the Enterprise get out an extra about 
me ! ' ' Lucille demanded, intervening on her own 
account with some severity. 
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**Why, what do yon meanf said Mrs. Cooke, 
looking very innocent. 

^^I mean, that np till abont six minntes ago, 
or maybe ten, nobody in this town ever heard 
of an ice cream cabaret. / never did. ' * 

**0h, oh! How did I come to hear of itt 
Well, Miss Higgins, I have a good many friends, 
and they call, and then — ^well, we telephone a 
good deal. You know how it is in a country 
town,'* she finished frankly. 

Then she began again: ** Don't you think Mr. 
Grillen is a charming manf 

**He's a boy wonder, '* Lucille assented. 

**Yes, he is young. And rather narrow, donH 
you think t I was sorry about poor Mr. Brew- 
ster, because he was such a nice old man.'* 

'' 'Was/ " said Lucille, *4s fine.'' 

**So you know about himt Such a pity! 
But, of course, Mr. Grillen will approve of an 
ice cream cabaret. I'm glad we're going to 
have one here, and I'm sure you'll make a suc- 
cess of it. Sycamore Junction is pleasant, of 
course, but it — is — so — con-found-ed dull!" 

**0h dear, yes!" Lucille assented. **Ice 
cream parlors are just the life of Broadway." 

Mrs. Cooke laughed. 

** Where are you going to locate " she 

began, but just then the spare man came out of 
the bank. 

** Who's that!" Lucille asked quickly. 

** Don't you know Mr. Griswold? I thought 
everybody would know him when they'd been 
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in town as long as you have. So you haven't 
a place yet I ' ' 

*^No,'' said Lucille, setting those feminine 
signals which correspond to the ^*blue Peter '* 
at the f orepeak of a ship about to sail. 

''Well, I'm real interested in what you're 
doing and I'm sure you ought to be supported. 
And any time you want any help, you come 
right to me or call me on the 'phone." 

Perhaps it was that added ''call me on the 
'phone," or perhaps it was Mrs. Cooke's 
friendly manner, that made Lucille remember 
what everybody she had met in Kansas had 
done to her. For the first time in many years 
she reached out of her own accord and shook 
hands. 

"I may take you up on that," she said. 
"Thanks!" 

"You know," said Mrs. Cooke almost in a 
whisper, "Mr. Griswold will probably be your 
landlord, and he is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on — on Dancing." 

Lucille nodded shortly, and, crossing Kear- 
ney Street, walked with a quick step into the 
oflSce of William Bayard Hunt, Attorney. 

"Good morning," he said, rising. "This is 
Miss Higgins, I believe?" 

' ' Right, ' ' said Lucille, and let him shake her 
hand and sat down. 

The lawyer was a short, compact, clean- 
shaven man of forty-five or thereabouts, with 
eye-glasses and a habit of rubbing the right- 
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hand side of his nose with his forefinger. He 
seemed not to have heard of the cabaret rumor, 
and until his caller mentioned the name of 
Major Dennis seemed of the opinion that she 
had come to sell him something. Then he grew 
very cordial and attentive indeed. 

'*I want to know how to sign a lease, '* she 
told him, *^so that it will be a burglar-proof, 
steel-cornered, any-side-up sure thing. I want 
to be fixed so that I can^t be budged out with 
dynamite, if I keep within the law. I suppose 
ni have to rent from Mr. Griswold.'* 

That last fact solved his difficulties com- 
pletely, he explained. He had a printed copy of 
the special Griswold lease, which contained a 
remarkably large number of embarrassing pro- 
visions — a remarkably large number. Lucille 's 
comment when she saw the paper was a saluta- 
tion in two syllables, appropriate to bed-time. 
He showed her what paragraphs to strike out 
with red ink, and when urged more closely di- 
vulged the not-strictly-professional information 
that the red-ink bottle was kept in the flat, 
middle drawer of the desk at the right as you 
entered the outer office of the Griswold 
firm. 

**How much,'' she inquired as she rose to go, 
**had I ought to pay for a place about like 
this!'' 

He hesitated, at last declined to make an 
estimate. 

"Could I do it for fifty?" 
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^^ Fifty dollars a month? I should think so. 
You might — ^yes, you might even do it for forty. 
Now I've saved you ten dollars, '^ he said with 
his brisk smile, *^on your first month's rent 
alone ! ' ' 

^* That's A-one," she observed, and opened 
the door. 

^^Ah — shall I send you a bill?" he asked 
quickly. 

She opened her hand-bag to remove her 
check-book. But then it occurred to her that 
she had forgotten to pay Major Dennis, and 
that the Major hadn't even raised the question 
of sending a bill. It was tingling, delicious, 
this first taste of respectability. 

^^Yes, send the bill," she directed, and went 
out. 

She turned into Kearney Street, through the 
stone-arched side entrance of the bank building, 
and climbed the stair to the oflSces of Griswold 
& Griswold, who, according to the big gold let- 
ters on every window of the bank's second 
story, dealt in *^Real Estate — Mortgages and 
Loans— Headquarters of SYCAMORE JUNC- 
TION BOARD OF TRADE." 

There was an outer oflSce here, with a ground- 
glass partition and a glass door. The desk on 
her right as she entered was heaped with news- 
papers, farm papers, a big scrap-book, a tub- 
shaped paste-pot, a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post, a pair of leather gauntlets, and 
a pair of shears on a thin brass chain. The 
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flat, middle drawer was about a quarter of an 
inch open. 

A little stenographer with soft hair, soft, 
rose-colored cheeks and soft, mouse-colored 
eyes — they were like dove-color, but darker — 
came forward and said softly, * * Whom did you 
wishtoseeT^ 

^*Mr. Griswold.'' 

**Mr. Horace Griswoldl I think he's tele- 
phoning. If you'll be seated for a moment I'll 
go and find out," said this person. *^What is 
the name, please?" 

**Miss Higgins," said Lucille, who was men- 
tally measuring the space between the desk 
which bore the gauntlets and the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the desk across the room 
which had nothing but the typewriter on its 
open drop-leaf and a neat little notebook 
and a neat little glass tray of pencils on 
its top. 

The two chairs were set precisely back to 
back, a fact in which Lucille found some cold 
comfort. But she looked with grave sus- 
picion upon this stenographer. She was the 
most perfect thing which had yet turned up in 
Sycamore Junction. If there were many more 
like her, there would be competition for Claire 
when she arrived. 

**Mr. Griswold will see you in a moment," 
the little person said presently, returning from 
a gentle tap and a gentle peep at the glass door, 
and adding, **I think you can go in now," as 
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the telephone-box at her elbow gave a jingle 
like a nervous cough and kept still. 

Horace Griswold was leaning over his desk 
seated in an old brown armchair with a straight 
back. Few persons had ever seen him sit up 
in that chair. The stoop, which made him 
rather awkward and farmer-like elsewhere, 
suited perfectly here. He fitted together with 
the old chair and the great old desk with the 
baize top into a single whole, an architectural 
unit set imposingly amid the cheerful modern- 
ness of the oflSce. Both the office and the desk 
spoke of money. 

Money was the first thing you thought of 
when you came in. Not exactly of getting 
money there; that idea seemed somewhat out 
of harmony with the time and place. Of keep- 
ing money, perhaps. The golden oak table and 
the cheerful green filing-cases had an optimis- 
tic look appropriate to great expectations ; the 
desk and chair and spare, cleanly-clad figure, 
which belonged with them, were not expectant ; 
they expressed a monumental certainty of ac- 
cepting large amounts frequently, from many 
better men than you. Lucille 's two hundred 
and fifty dollars, which had seemed a Sycamore 
Junction fortune, when she flung her final 
taunts at Lipman on the station platform, re- 
adjusted themselves to new financial standards 
before Horace Griswold had turned his head 
toward her and greeted her with a serious 
nod. 
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*'My name is Miss Higgins,'* she said, com- 
ing forward. 

*^Sit down.'^ 

She did so, in a golden-oak hard chair be- 
side the monumental desk. He captured her 
hand as she descended and acquitted himself 
of a necessary duty by giving it a shake. 

**I want to rent a place for an ice cream 
parlor. ' ' 

**Call at three o'clock. My son will show 
you what we have.'* 

**We left Missouri last week." 

**I didn't hear what you said!" he said 
quickly, his eyebrows knitting. 

**I don't want to be shown," said Lucille, 
**I want to sign a lease and pay my rent." 

**Have you seen the property?" 

**I've seen all I want to. How much is that 
one-story place just this side of the Enter- 
prise?" 

'* Fifty dollars a month," he answered 
promptly. 

^*How much for the one where it says * Ex- 
pert Barber'?" 

'^I'U make you a price of fifty dollars on 
that if you'll sign a full year's lease. There's 
a big yard in the back of that property that 
you don't see from the street." 

Lucille thought of her frightened hundreds, 
friendless except for her, and struck out 
boldly : 

**You mean forty, don't you?" 
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*^I mean what I say!'^ He was quite as 
gruff as the Major, yet for some reason Lu- 
cille did not put her tongue out at him. *^What 
else have you looked atr^ 

'^There's a bigger place farther this way. 
Stuck back of that wagon-store, ' ' she added 
with a happy inspiration. 

^' Call that fifty-five. '' 

Lucille took several seconds to reply to this 
unexpected reasonableness. 

*• ' That 's a lot o ' money, ' ' she objected. * * The 
place is way back from the street. '* 

She had estimated that space carefully. 
There was room for two rows of small tables 
with two or three chairs each between the 
building-front and the sidewalk. 

**It's a bargain. There are four rooms up- 
stairs, and you'll save house-rent. ' ' 

' ' My grief I ' ' — through the stress of her emo- 
tion Lipman's by- word came like a helpful 
friend — ^*I clean forgot we'd got to have a 
place to liver ^ 

**Four rooms?'' she queried after a pause. 

**A kitchen, bedroom, two large connecting 
rooms, and three large closets." 

*'Is there a bathroom?" 

**You won't be able to rent a house," he in- 
formed her, **with a bathroom." 

^*Five dollars for all that? But then," she 
put forward after another pause, * ^ there 's that 
big maple tree that cuts off all your light." 

Lucille 's botany was that branch of the 
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science which regards trees as belonging to two 
great classes or orders; those which might be 
Christmas-trees some day, and thos6 which 
never could. But she had noted that this tree 
was broad and high and colored already with 
big budding leaves. In summer it would shade 
the yard and sidewalk and part of the adjoin- 
ing roadway, while the blind wall of Winches- 
ter & Cooke's gave solid shelter on the south. 

*^That tree's a sycamore. There's a-plenty 
of light there. Always was I ' ' 

Horace Griswold spoke hastily, a little resent- 
fully, dimming for an instant the great ex- 
pectations of the golden-oak table, failing to 
live up to the monumental certainties of the 
desk; spoke, in fact, just as anybody would 
who was in the wrong. And in that moment 
of wavering power Lucille remembered the 
wretched shortness of her ammunition and let 
go with all her guns at once. 

*^I'll write you a check right now, for four 
months' rent," she said, ^4f you'll give me a 
year's lease at twenty-five." 

She had meant to offer thirty dollars, but 
*^four months' rent" had a magnificent sound, 
and she could multiply four twenty-fives in her 
head. 

*'I'll take you on those terms, at thirty," he 
said immediately. 

^* Twenty-five," she replied with pathos, *4s 
the best that I can do, Mr. Griswold. Though 
I might pay thirty after the first year." 
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•^Thirty dollars is my price, Miss Higgins." 

He lived up to the desk as he said that, lay- 
ing a long hand impressively upon its green 
baize top. But Lucille had drunk the heady 
wine of victory and was too far gone in the 
assault to care. 

**If you'll let that place go at thirty, you'll 
rent the barber-shop for twenty-five," she 
assured him. *'And we'll live in a tent in the 
back yard." 

*'I'll let you have the barber-shop for 
thirty." 

^^I don't want it." 

He reached for a pencil, which he laid care- 
fully upon the green baike with the point to- 
ward him. 

*^ Write me a check," he said, *'for one hun- 
dred and twelve dollars, and we will consider 
that as four months' rent, and draw the lease 
for one year, one full year, on that basis. ' ' 

**0h, how much a month?" — It was Lucille 
who was hasty now. 

* * Twenty-eight dollars. ' ' 

' ' Look here ! ' ' — she leaned forward. * ^ That 's 
an undesirable place; you know it is. You 
know it as well as I do," she urged with deep 
truth. ''You want to get it rented and get 
rid of it. I'll pay twenty-six dollars a month 
for it." 

' ' Twenty-seven-fifty. ' ' 

* ' Twenty-six. ' ' 

''You're getting a bargain," he said reprov- 
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ingly. **Yoii can't afford to haggle over a 
dollar and a half." 

**I won't," said Lucille. **The price is 
twenty-six dollars." 

He touched a button, and the little stenog- 
rapher came in quickly and softly. 

**Ask one of the boys downstairs to come 
and witness a lease," he directed. 

When he handed her the formidable paper 
with instructions to **sign there" she removed 
to the outer office without a word, and to the 
calm surprise of the little stenographer went 
through Mr. Robert Gris wold's top drawer be- 
fore she seemed to find a pen that she could 
use. The rent was named in Horace Griswold's 
stiff old-fashioned hand as twenty-seven dollars 
monthly, and she wrote her dieck for four 
times that sum before she returned with the 
mangled document. His only comment when 
she handed him the paper was a slow thrust- 
ing-out of the lips and the single word * * Dupli- 
cate. ' ' 

The duplicate was reeking with color before 
she finished with it, but she carried out the 
lawyer's instructions to the letter. Then 
Harrie C. Carpenter and Sophie Edna Moore 
appended their signatures as witnesses, and Lu- 
cille Higgins, legal tenant for one year of the 
property on Main Street, Sycamore Junction, 
bounded — and so forth, departed exultant with 
the keys of her new possession in her hand. 
Straight across Main Street she sighted Bertie 
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and Flossie out for a walk after breakfast, and 
waved them to her. 

They found their new home very dark, very 
dirty, dripping with loose plaster and populous 
with spiders. But there was plenty of room for 
tables, with a clear floor space to spare, and a 
little room in the rear where Bertie would just 
fit in with the piano. Take it all round, they 
agreed, they had hit a big bargain. And there 
was a box of a chamber upstairs which Lucille 
saw in a flash as it should be by June, shining 
in white paint, with Claire looking through 
pink-bordered curtains at climbing roses in the 
garden. 

The girls returned from their exploration up- 
stairs to find Bertie just joining in conversa- 
tion with a man in a long white coat and a 
white apron, who stood with arms akimbo near 
the open door. 

**I heard you was movin' in,'* he said, pick- 
ing out Lucille at once as the ranking officer. 
*'I just stopped in to look at the old place. 
My name is Myers.'' 

**Did you use to hang out here, Mr. Myers f 
said Bertie as if to help things along. 

**Used to be in business here. Didn't Horace 
Griswold tell you about me I" he asked squarely 
of Lucille. 

Dark thoughts swam up in Lucille 's mind; 
thoughts too dark for name or reason for the 
most part. One of them had reference to a 
small iron-bound hole about a quarter of an 
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inch square which she had noticed in the right- 
hand post of the outer door, with a little tin 
card above it reading, ** Night Bell.'' 

*'He didn't say what your business was," she 
assured her caller. **He said you always had 
plenty of light here." 

** That's right," said Mr. Myers with a grin. 
* * There always was light a-plenty. I hope you 
didn't let him stick you for the rent. I don't 
mind tellin' ye what I paid; it was twenty- 
seven dollars and a half a month, and I think 
that was reasonable, considerin '. " 

* * Considering what I ' ' said Lucille. 

** Considerin ' the nature of the business." 

* * Mr. Myers, ' ' she demanded solemnly, * ^ what 
kind of business were you in I " 

^*Well," he said, *^I'm in the bootcherin' 
business now, but when I used to be located 
here I was in the undertakin' business." 

^*I suppose," brooded Bertie after a long 
pause, * ^ that that little room, out back, is where 
you used to lay 'em out." 

* * Yes, that was the embalmin '-room. There 's 
been some of the stylishest people in these three 
counties that has had their remains in that 
room. Well, we all come to it," Mr. Myers 
added brightly. 

Mr. Myers departed, and they heard him 
whistle cheerfully to his horse outside. Pres- 
ently the stillness was broken by a leap and a 
high yell from Flossie, and a crunch as Bertie 
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reached out a long leg and set his foot on the 
provocative spider. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DiPFEKENT reports of the three strangers' do- 
ings and purposes were afloat in Sycamore 
Junction by nightfall. The version which 
seemed to win the upper hand about noon was 
that Bertie was a new undertaker. Several 
times during the day he was able to deny this. 
To the repeated query as to what an ice cream 
cabaret might be like, the three replied uni- 
formly with the agreed countersign, **Come 
around and see.'* 

* ^ That Higgins girl was in to-day, ' ' said Will 
Hunt as Major Dennis came creaking into the 
back room of the drug-store near supper-time. 

' ' That so f ' ' said the Major. ' ' What did you 
charge herT' 

**As a friend of yours, Jim,'' the lawyer re- 
plied, rubbing the right-hand side of his nose, 
''I was considering making it— ah— the usual 
thing, or perhaps a little less. I would have 
made it a little less, but hang it all she got 
more than ten dollars' worth of advice out of 
me." 

*'Some people," the Major observed, *^can 
take a sawdust bank and make it valuable. But 
if you stuck her ten dollars you'll never see 
her round again." 



"i - 
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** Exactly the principle on which I based my 
estimate, Jim. If the public in general was to 
adopt the slogan, * See a Lawyer First, ' and if 
the profession developed a science of preventive 
law like they have preventive medicine, that 
would be a great day for the American bar. I 
figured that even if she was a friend of yours 
she wouldn't need my help again, and so I felt 
free to make the charge ten dollars. ' ' 

**Didshepay itr' 

**Ah — she asked for a bill.'' 

**She got ninety-five cents' worth of space 
out of me," the Major ruminated, **and I'm 
blamed if I think a bill was so much as men- 
tioned. ' ' 

At this point Frank McGee, proprietor of 
the Mansion House, went out into the store, 
and the others heard him calling up the hotel 
on the telephone. 

*' Hello, Hello! Say, has that party that 
asked for their bill come in yet ? That so ? Eh ! 
Paid it? You charged them breakfasts extra! 
— Say — say! Just thought of it; did they pay 
with a check? Well, well, all right. No; it's 
all right I Vll talk to 'em! You keep still and 
the next time it happens you lose your job!" 

The receiver went up with a crash, and 
Frank re-entered droopingly. 

**Got a check on my hands," he owned, **and 
they're going to skip to-morrow. They can't 
sleep in that corpse-parlor, can they?" 

This was a question on which opinions 
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varied, the prevailing view being that it 
all depended on the amount of credit which 
the foreigners could command at the Empo- 
rium. 

When McGee presented the matter to Lu- 
cille immediately after supper, the discussion 
proceeded in the reserved tone of extreme po- 
liteness which is supposed to go with the en- 
counters of diplomats whose countries are 
barely upon speaking terms. Secure in the 
possession of a receipted bill and conscious of 
the extreme respectability of her course, she 
restrained herself from needless comment upon 
the rules of the house and the universal custom 
of Sycamore Junction to take no checks from 
strangers, no matter how many trunks they 
had. 

'^If my check is good enough for Horace 
Griswold," she observed with quiet finality 
when the hotel man was beginning to refer to 
his intimate acquaintance with the officials of 
the county, ^'I should worry." 

And McGee, finding that she had taken her 
departure, took himself over to Winchester & 
Cooke's, where the first person he saw was 
Harrie Carpenter. And Harrie not only testi- 
fied to the truth of her innuendo, but bore 
testimony to the fact that the check which 
Horace Griswold had accepted without a breath 
of protest amounted to '* considerable more 
than a hundred dollars." 

Here Will Hooper, the painter, turned him- 
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self somewhat in his chair and asked of the 
clerk, ''Got any white lead in yetf" 

''That'll be in Thursday, Will,** was the 
reply. "In a hurry for itf" 

"Well,*' said Will, who had never yet been 
known to disagree with anybody, "Well, when 
you get it in, let me hear from you. They're 
goin' to put a white front on that old Myers' 
place," he informed McGee. "You speakin' 
of that red-headed girl just put me in mind of 
it." 

"She's a steam-engine, that one," McGee 
observed graciously. 

"Huh!" exclaimed a slumped and sodden 
figure with a tobacco-clotted beard. "You 
ought to ha' heard the little fat one that was 
down to my house. My woman says she can't 
come to clean up for 'em to-morrer, and she 
wouldn't go round Frank Myers' old place, 
anyway, not if she had a week o' Sundays to 
do it in. And she says, 'Why!' and my woman 
says, 'Because the's ghostses there,' and then 
she jumps and says, ' Hell 's delights I I knew 
the' was!' Just like that; she says, H " 

"Sounds kind o' spry," McGee admitted. 
"That little fat one is a card, all right. What 
was it she said I Say that again," and poor 
Flossie's exclamation was repeated and re- 
repeated, first with wonder, then with uproar- 
ious laughter as one after another succumbed 
and saw that it was a joke. 

At nine the next morning Robert Griswold 
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came in unexpectedly upon the scene of opera- 
tions in the old undertaker's shop. 

A scampering sound drew attention to the 
disappearance into the stairway of a pair of 
plump legs and what might have been old silk 
bloomers. Snyder was at the back door trying 
to trim a four-yard tree-limb and manage the 
stoking of a mighty calabash pipe, Lucille stood 
on an up-ended trunk with a broom, poking 
down generous slabs of plaster from the ceil- 
ing. The place was one choking gray fog of 
dust. 

* ^ Hello 1" said Robert. **How are they go- 
ing!" 

''Swell,'' she. assured him. ''Carpenter 
never showed up. Lumber never showed up. 
Plasterer's wife is sick, and there's no white 
lead in town, so he says he couldn't paint any- 
way. Woman couldn't come and clean up- 
stairs. No piano, no furniture, but we got our 
trunks here, and we open Friday according to 
contract. Hello yourself I" 

' ' That 's the talk I " he assured her. ' ' That 's 
the real Sycamore Junction spirit 1 That's 
what I've been trying to put into the heads of 
this bunch for the last ten months. Can I help 
youf Use my machine this morning if you 
like." 

' ' Sure. Take it and scoot over to Fredonia, 
or Kansas, or New York, and get us a barrel of 
white lead. Then hunt up the place where the 
plaster comes from and have 'em turn it on. 
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Tell me where we can get another plasterer 
and another carpenter and two women to clean, 
and we *11 look out for this end. ' * 

*'Say,'' he intervened, '^have you ever had 
a steel ceiling? It goes up in half the time; 
you can slap it right on over the plaster ; looks 
better; wears longer; proves cheaper in the 
long run/' 

''Lead me to it,'* she pleaded, descending 
from the trunk. ''Will it climb up there and 
nail itself downf 

"You come and look at it,*' he said. "We 
can do most of those things by telephone from 
the office.'* 

Which proved to be entirely true. The Gris- 
wold name worked with galvanic effect over the 
wire, and by one o'clock the place was full of 
scaffolding, with two men screwing up the steel 
ceiling; a wagon-load of lumber had arrived 
for the new front walk; Will Hoover had a 
mess of mortar steaming beside a miniature 
sand bank in the back yard and was working 
upstairs patching the plaster, and Robert 
Griswold was on his way back from the county- 
seat with a half -hundred of white lead lashed 
in his roadster beside him. 

The appearance of the Enterprise did not 
serve to slake the interest of the citizens in the 
revolutionary preparations at Frank Myers' 
old place. Lucille 's logical "Why Not?" was 
alone enough to provoke discussion. The prob- 
lem of what an ice cream cabaret might be 
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became even more pressing. It was surmised 
at Winchester & Cooke's that a cabaret was 
some stationary kin to a caboose; presumably 
something on the order of a lunch wagon. 
Frank McGee had heard that cabaret was a 
game, something on the order of faro, played 
with a layout and the dealer drawing from a 
box. This theory gained some headway until 
it was slain by the unanswerable and estab- 
lished fact that *^the whole bunch'' had been 
at church, and the red-headed one had stayed 
and shaken hands with the minister. 

There was an advertisement calling for a 
'^ Piano for Rent." — For Bertie, sent out by 
Lucille, to find one on Monday afternoon, had 
established by inquiry at the Emporium that 
there were no pianos to be had. He had then 
improved a glorious afternoon by going fishing 
with a truant boy, below the railroad-bridge. 
There was also an item on the front page which 
ran: 

Strangers Move Here. 



Bobert Snyder and sister Flossie of St. Lonis 
and friend Lucille Higgins are in town and all 
staying at the Mansion House. They say they 
are pleased with Sycamore Junction and are 
going to do business here having made many 
pleasant acquaintances. They look to us like 
the right kind of folks to have around. 

As we go to press we hear Miss Higgins is 

going to open up an Ice Cream Cabaret on 
[ain Street next door to Winchester & Gooke*8 
implement and hardware store. Spruce up, 
boys. 

The three had luncheon of crackers, cheese, 
olives, a can of succotash, and a quart of milk. 
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setting the table on an up-ended trunk with a 
newspaper for a tablecloth. Bertie had all the 
things charged at the store, as Lucille had 
instructed. 

** We've got to pay for what' we get at the 
Emporium to-day,'* she said, *' because it's the 
last of the month. So we'll only get what 
we 've got to have to-night. To-m6rrow we can 
go up there and blow ourselves, and they won't 
send us the bill till the first of May. Now what 
have we got to have to run this place!" 

*^Well," said Bertie. 

*^We'll eat on the trunks." 

*'Not after the first of the month?" 

*' Until we can afford to pay for 'em." 

''Well," Flossie hesitated, ''we'll want 
chairs." 

"Sit on boxes." 

"Bedsl" Flossie was positive about that. 
"Three beds, Lucy." 

"One. One cot," and Lucille noted it on a 
piece of loose board. ' ' Bertie can sleep on the 
piano, and you and I will take turns on the 
trunks. But we've got to have blankets. 
Blankets. How about sheets? I guess we'll 
risk 'em. Stove. We've got to have a stove." 

"Say, Lucy," Flossie suggested humbly. 
"What are our customers going to sit on?" 

"Forgot about them. Six chairs for cus- 
tomers. Well be broke sure." 

"Look here," said Bertie, "I dug out up- 
stairs a closet, solid full of furniture." , 

\ 



\ 
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* ^ Quit your kidding. ' ' 
* ' Come up and look. ' ' 

They did so, and found the closet in question 
half full of a jumble which turned out to con- 
sist of twenty-two folding canvas chairs and 
four wooden *^ horses, '* covered with black 
crape. 

*'I suppose those chairs have been to every 
funeral in Sycamore Junction," was Bertie's 
observant comment. '^ Going to take a chance 
on giving customers the Willies T* 

*^Sure thing," said Lucille. '^IVe put away 
ice cream when it wasn't the chairs that made 
you think of embalming fluid. ' ' 

*'Well," said Bertie, ^^ while you're putting 
that line over, have you done anything about 
the ice cream f" 

** Murder and marriage I I never thought 
about the ice cream. We've got to get a 
freezer. We've got to get two freezers 1 
Three! Flossie, did you ever make any ice 
creamT" 

Flossie had used to go round with a fellow, 
a Jewish fellow who sold ice cream cones, but 
had never penetrated the mysteries of their 
manufacture. And this proved to be one of 
the few out-of-the-way subjects on which Ber- 
tie had no information. 

* ^ Cook-book, " Lucille noted on the board. 
She swept through those days of turmoil with 

rampant, driving energy. It was worse than 
rehearsals, Flossie complained more than 
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once, and vrith no small reason. The steel ceil- 
ing was up by Tuesday night, but there was 
still the plaster to be patched, endless quan- 
tities of kalsomine to be applied everywhere, 
a second coat of paint to be given to the front, 
which had turned a sort of pale lavender after 
the first was on, the plank walk to be built, the 
floor to be attended to — among other things. 

Lucille resisted all kinds of good advice from 
local authorities regarding the color to paint 
that floor, and finally had her way with it. The 
old wide planks were planed, scraped, and sand- 
papered and then oiled with a substance which 
left them decidedly slippery and looking much 
like the deck of a whaler. Bertie, as the dis- 
coverer of the chairs, was conmiissioned to at- 
tack the table problem. He took a forenoon for 
the expedition, and about three o'clock two 
imitation mahogany monstrosities arrived from 
the Emporium, which Lucille sent back in the 
same wagon. Under her direction the carpen- 
ter knocked together some very creditable little 
tables from loose lumber, which had an aston- 
ishing proportion of knots, and these she cov- 
ered with paper tablecloths. Not being found 
at the Emporium, she ordered four dozen by 
wire from a Chicago department store. 

Robert Griswold found them a piano (Lu- 
cille explained that Flossie's brother was 
a composer, whose health had already been 
impaired by absence from a suitable in- 
strument), and it was installed in the small 
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chamber, which the stylishest people in the 
county had, in other days, honored with 
their remains. It was out of tune, which gave 
Bertie congenial employment for another half 
day, with ample opportunity for stoking and 
swearing at the calabash pipe. But at the end 
of that time he admitted that his temperament 
didn't run to the mechanics of tuning pianos, 
and Lucille sent for Mr. Brewster, who up to 
Thursday noon had failed to come. 

Even the upstairs rooms, which, not being 
open to the public, were of no particular con- 
sequence, got a thorough going-over. The big 
room was kalsomined a cheery and generous 
orange; the one behind it the color of blue 
marble tombstones; the kitchen a strong red, 
and Claire 's little boudoir was done in shining 
white. A second-hand cook-stove was estab- 
lished, with cot beds for Lucille and Flossie and 
a cot for Bertie beside the -piano in the quondam 
embalming-room. For the big room down- 
stairs LucUle bought a brand-new cylinder stove 
at Winchester & Cooke's and had it charged. 
In the cellar they found half a ton of coal, 
which made a saving in that item for the time 
being, though as much could not be said for the 
potatoes which had reposed in the adjoining 
bin since the departure of Mr. Myers two years 
before. It was the cleaning of that cellar, 
which took Wednesday evening and practically 
all day Thursday, which brought home to them 
most feelingly the memory of rehearsals. 
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''Hello!'* said Mrs. Delia Cooke, answering 
her telephone at about five o'clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon. *'YesT Oh, I am glad you 
called me up, Miss Higgins. Is there some- 
thing I can do for you T ' ' 

''What do you know about ice cream f said 
a determined voice on the wire. 

"Oh, I've made lots and lots of it. What 
do you want to knowf " 

"How to make it," said the voice. "Do you 
put in eggsT" 

' ' The more eggs you put in, the richer it will 
be." 

"We tried it that way," the voice informed 
her. ' ' We 'd have to furnish a hammer with it, 
though, to break the blamed things." 

"To break what f" 

"The eggs. They froze up like young 
bricks. ' ' 

"But didn't you beat the eggsT" said Mrs. 
Delia. 

"Oh, is that iti" 

' ' That 's one thing. Look here ; you 'd better 
let me come down there and show you how. 
I'd love to do it." 

"Come ahead." 

"I'll be down right after supper — or," said 
Mrs. Cooke. "Will you be going to prayer- 
meeting ! " 

"You bet" — ^promptly. 

"Then call for me here at the house right 
after meeting. Now, have you got all the ma- 
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terialsf Sugar? Milk I Eggsf You'll want 
two dozen eggs at least. And you've got the 
flavoring f" 

**A11 here but the eggs. I'll get 'em now. 
Thanks. Good-by." 

Lucille, who had sat down and taken the tele- 
phone under the counter at Winchester & 
Cooke's, replaced it and went out to look for 
eggs. One store had only half a dozen, the 
other none at all. But the man directed her to 
Mrs. Farnsworth's place out on the Milton 
road beyond the end of the car-tracks. 

She started oflf afoot, walking briskly up 
Main Street, glad to be out-of-doors for once. 
The air was very sweet and fresh, and she 
noticed, with a thrill, that trees here and there 
were putting out their new leaves in a tentative 
way. Spring was coming. Spring was surely 
coming! 

Near the end of the sidewalk she met the old 
gray mule, the street-car, and Hiram Oter, the 
conductor. The whole outfit struck her as re- 
markably old, immeasurably old, as old as the 
sad last days of a snowless December. But 
there was a bit of freshness in the inscription 
which was painted in fresh black upon the sides 
of the car. 

^^ Sycamore and Sycamore Junction Street 
Eailway Company, No. 11,331." 

^* Going far?" said Hiram, pulling up and 
shouting across the ample space between track 
and sidewalk. 
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*^To Mrs. Farnsworth's.'* 

She wondered if she had heard correctly, 
for she was moving up Main Street, and Car 
11,331 was unquestionably headed downtown. 
But Hiram hung the reins over his neck and, 
stepping down, unhitched the mule and ma- 
neuvered him into position at the other end of 
the car. As he swung aboard again, Lucille 
climbed up on the opposite side, and the car 
rocked under their alternate arrivals, like a 
tug between two swells. 

*^Say, Mr. Oter,'* said Lucille, settling her- 
self down fo'ward, which gave the car a look 
of being down at the head like a ruminative 
pig, ''I'm starting an ice cream cabaret. Can 
I put a sign up there with those tobacco 
adsr* 

*'Sure,'* said Hiram, putting his hand 
through the door for her nickel. ''I guess we 
can oblige you that far. Git up, Venus I'* 

* ' Come around to-morrow and have some ice 
cream on the house," she went on lavishly. 
"And, say, if you have any strangers in this 
machine any time, you tip 'em off to the 
cabaret — the ice cream cabaret." 

''I'll do that," Hiram promised. "Always 
glad to oblige strangers." 

She left the car at the end of the line and 
walked toward Mrs. Famsworth's, keeping up 
on the bank by the roadway to avoid the mud. 
Low cottonwoods bordered the road at her left 
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for a distance. She passed them and, as the 
sunset light struck across the way, she looked 
out toward it. The sun was just down, with a 
great scarlet flare where it had been, and all 
the rest of the sky a pure and immense deep 
color between green and blue. And under it, 
spread for twenty miles from the roadside 
where she was standing to where the black rim 
of the prairie saucer cut the sunset, green field 
beyond green field, there stood the wheat. 

No more than a week ago she had seen it 
from the train windows, coming up here and 
there in patches, like a greenish rash on the 
black earth. But now, beyond the one black 
furrow at the road-edge, it was standing inches 
high, stiff and strong and abundant, running 
out to the sunset in one clear sweep of color, 
poured around the infrequent farmhouses, go- 
ing on in broader reaches beyond the dark line 
of the river. Her heart grew overcrowded as 
she looked. 

The trees downtown, putting their new leaves 
out, had told her that spring was coming. But 
the wheat knew better. At the best its day was 
short; only a few months more and then its 
time of yellow change would come, and like 
other things which grow for early death the 
wheat had early knowledge of immortal pur- 
poses. The wheat said, spring was herel 

Two birds fluttered" in the cottonwoods and 
were silent. The prairie was immeasurably 
still. She walked on and hardly knew or cared 
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what it was that stirred in her with such dis- 
turbing power. She only knew that of all 
strange things she might have remembered she 
was thinking of a June day, years ago, when 
she and two other little girls had taken them- 
selves resolutely to a willow-screened brook on 
purpose to ''go in all over." The courage of 
the others failed them, and Lucille alone had 
splashed naked into the water. Sycamore Junc- 
tion would not have considered that strictly 
respectable, she felt sure, and yet the urge was 
on her now to do something, anything, which 
would be as random and joyous and absurd. 
Tremendously compelling that thought seemed : 
to do something— something 1— she did not 
quite know what. 

The sky was changing, with the swift coming 
of the prairie nightfall. It was half dusk 
when she reached the broad-based barn at the 
Farnsworths ', dark when she regained the car 
line with her heavy basketful of eggs and found 
Hiram waiting for her with the old car. Her 
own house loomed up white and large as she 
turned up the new plank walk and smelt the 
fragrance of the sawdust and chips. It was 
presentable, and more than that, on the outside 
at least — and herel She sprang up the steps 
and swept back the door before her almost with 
a shout on her lips, though there were no words 
that came. 

Bertie was rolling out something melancholy 
and full of chords on the newly-tuned piano. . 
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**Just a minute," he warned her gently. 
^^This is something — I think I'll call it, *My 
Youth and I Must Part.' '' 

'^CaU it ^The Eobin's Eag' if you want to,'' 
she cried, swinging across the floor to leave 
her egg-basket on the counter. ^^The name of 
it is ^Oh, Promise Me.' Now hit it up, Bertie. 
Hit it up I We haven't tried the floor. Give 
us something real, to tango to ! " 

She caught up Flossie, who was manicuring 
her nails with plump content in one of the 
canvas chairs ; Bertie struck up a ringing, stir- 
ring, staggering measure, and the two girls 
danced. And when poor Flossie began to lag 
behind, not from short-windedness but because 
it would take more than twenty-six-inch legs 
to keep up with Lucille 's jubilant stride, Lu- 
cille, danced on alone. 

' ' Go on I It 's fun to dance I ' ' she called when 
Bertie stopped, and when he went smashing 
off through another tune she kept it up for a 
wild ten minutes more. Oh, it was fun to 
dance I The urge was on her to do something 
random and joyous and absurd, the urge of the 
spring, of youth — yes, it was youth! — ^yes, it 
was youth! She was twenty-seven; who 
cared I She could dance. She danced all the 
old steps she knew, and made new ones for 
herself, swaying, leaping, never quite letting 
the romping joy of it carry her beyond the 
rapid compulsion of the measure until for a 
conclusion she snatched up her skirts and 
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placed a tan toe fairly against the lintel of the 
piano>room door. 

* * Bertie ! ' ' she shouted, taking him unawares 
with an arm around his shoulders and shaking 
him. ** Dancing is fun! I always thought it 
was a job! But it's good for people; it's what 
you need ; it 's what you want ; it 's what you Ve 
got to have. Why, of course it's respectable! 
It 's good for you, and anything that is good for 
people is respectable ! And that 's just the same 
as having a gold mine .under that piano. ' ' 

The great church-bell spoke solemnly, a dis- 
tant, sonorous peal, and Lucille gathered her 
egg-basket on her arm. 

** Let's hurry supper," she said, ^^ because I'm 
going to that prayer-meeting." 



CHAPTER IX 

Miss Higgins* Ice Cream Cabaret opened duly 
as announced at nine o'clock on Friday morn- 
ing, with a caiivas sign (painted by Bertie at 
the last moment) conspicuous above the door. 
It was a glorious spring day, with promise of 
something like sultriness before night, and 
Lucille noted that there was plenty of light 
after all. The walls were kalsomined in cream 
color to save the light, and the Turkey-red 
shades from the Emporium were rolled to the 
top of the two front windows. One window was 
very wide and cheerful, about as long as a 
good-sized coffin, and there were two shades 
for that one. 

The first arrival was Mrs. Beckwith, who 
toddled in adjusting her eye-glasses with an 
observing and mildly interested air. 

**Why, good morning, Miss Higgins," she 
said. * * How do you find business ? ' ' 

**Fine,*' said Lucille. '^Our Neapolitan ice 
has made a hit. Try some?'' 

**No, thanks," said Mrs. Beckwith. ^'Why, 
haven't you got a soda-fountain?" 

** Wouldn't give one house room. All our 
goods are strictly fresh, hand-ground, no bub- 
bles. Sample some of that Neapolitan if you 
want something that 's good for what ails you. ' ' 

123 
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**Well, how much is itt^' said Mrs. Beck- 
with. 

* * Ten cents. ^ ^ 

**Well, I donH want any now. I never could 
see how people can enjoy sweet things in the 
morning. I think a glass of soda-water is so 
refreshing in the afternoon! Don't youf 

**Ice cream is better,'' Lucille assured her 
as she loitered to the door. 

**Well, I may be in this afternoon. So you 
decided not to — ^well, I knew of course you 
couldn't afford to do it, and that's what I said 
when I was told so. I didn't believe you would 
give away samples on your first day, and that 's 
just what I said; you couldn't be expected to." 

**At our prices," said Lucille, **we'll be 
doing the town a charity to feed 'em the stuff 
that we 're putting out. We 've got a freezer of 
vanilla here that would cure a cold in one day. ' ' 

Mrs. Beckwith went out and a small boy 
came in, a small boy with carrot-colored hair, 
followed by a smaller boy whose hair was 
brown. Lucille motioned to Flossie that it was 
her turn now. 

**Say," said the boy. **You givin' away ice 
cream!" 

**Nix," said Flossie. 

**HuhI" said the boy. ^^Gimme fi' cents' 
worth," and the smaller boy began to cry. 

**We don't sell five cents' worth," said 
Flossie. 

**HuhI" said the boy again, retreating 
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slowly to the door. Here he made a stand 
and proposed: *^Say, won't you gimme a taste 
for two cents?'* 

**You go along home, boy,'' said Flossie. 

** Fatty!" said the boy, and as Lucille came 
up he rested his chin on the hand that held 
the door-knob and added *' Red-head!" 

* * Red-head yourself, ' ' Lucille responded, and 
opening the door, she called after them, ^ * Come 
here 1 ' ' 

They came. 

** What's your name!" 

^^Joe." 

^'What'stherestof it?" 

*'Joe Jones." 

**Do you want some ice cream!" 

*^My name's Eddie Short," said the smaller 
one quickly. 

*'I want fi' cents' worth of v'nilla," said Joe. 

Lucille went behind the counter. 

''I ain't going to let you have two plates," 
she warned them. 

*^ Nobody wants two plates," said Joe. ^'I 
let him come along to see me eat it. I didn't 
s'pose you was givin' away ice cream, if Hiram 
did say so." 

*'So," said Lucille, setting out a dish of ice 
cream on one of the little tables, 'that's where 
you all heard about free samples." 

She put one spoon beside the dish, and pressed 
another into the hand of the smaller boy named 
Eddie, whose allotted part had been that of 
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audience. The arrangement worked as the 
efficiency-experts say a competitive scheme al- 
ways works, increasing the speed of the opera- 
tion to a remarkable degree. 

* ' Got to go to school, ' ' Joe said, slipping out 
of his chair and wiping out the last smears 
from the dish with his thumb. 

**Have you two been playing hookey t*' Lu- 
cille asked severely. 

*'We was late anyway, '^ said Joe. 

''That's so,'' she said, and refilled the 
saucer. 

Then she produced a sheet of cardboard and 
the brush which Bertie had used on the canvas 
sign. How old are you, Joe ! ' ' she asked. 

''Lev'n." 

So Lucille lettered carefully : 

''POSiTiVELY 
Only One Price Here 

10 CENTS 

Children Under 12 

Half Fare for Half Plate.'' 

She set it up after the boys had gone, though 
Flossie couldn't see why she wanted to do it. 
There were many things that Flossie couldn't 
see. She had been a sore trial during the last 
few days. Bertie was wistful and likable, even 
when his lapses were the most annoying, but 
Flossie had a gift of simple, contented useless- 
ness which was almost beyond belief. Timid, 
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^ * scared to death ' ' of course at any hint of any 
possible misfortune great or small, yet she 
never let her fears galvanize her into action; 
she had no impulses to escape anything, no 
power apparently to regret anything very 
seriously. Present and past misfortunes, small 
and great, were lumped together by her phi- 
losophy as things there was no need to be 
afraid of. 

** Morning, '^ greeted Hiram Oter, coming in 
suddenly. 

He stopped and read the new announce- 
ment, and winked broadly at Lucille. Flossie 
moved up behind the counter. 

'*We have chocolate, vanilla, and Neapoli- 
tan,^' she announced briskly. ''And a pink 
kind.'' 

''Strawberry," Lucille prompted. 

"They all sound kind o' good," said Hiram, 
and winked three times. 

"All of 'em; now let's see, that's Neapoli- 
tan, ' ' Flossie calculated with the neat readiness 
of one .releasing a bagged cat. "That is 
Neapolitan, ain't it, Lucy?" and she spooned 
up a slice from each of the three freezers and 
adjusted the spoils on a saucer. "Ten cents, 
please. ' ' 

Hiram winked quickly at Flossie and linger- 
ingly at Lucille. 

"That's all right," the latter interposed. 
"Mr. Oter has a special ticket," and she re- 
turned the wink. 
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*'Is the whole town going to dead-head on 
us!" Flossie complained in a perturbed aside. 
* * Four customers been in, ate a quart of cream, 
and we get one nickel out of it. Let me talk 
to 'em a while.'' 

*' Guess I will," Lucille agreed after a mo- 
ment of consideration. 

She started upstairs to see how Bertie was 
coming on with the dishes. As she reached 
the stairway door, the minister entered from 
the street. 

''Good morning, Miss Snyder," said the 
minister. 

* * Good morning, your reverence, ' ' said Flos- 
sie in a voice which shook a little. 

Lucille changed her mind about going up- 
stairs. 

** What's the best flavor, Hiram!" the min- 
ister inquired. 

*' Near-pullet, " Hiram answered promptly. 
* ' It 's a sort of ice cream hash. ' ' 

Lucille came forward and the minister shook 
her hand. 

**I wish you success here," he said. 

She thought he was going to say something 
about her being at prayer-meeting, for he was 
certainly going to say something more, but he 
only swept her with a look which seemed to 
see a good deal and was soon over with. He 
had clear, clean blue eyes, which had the quality 
of making you feel it when they looked at you. 

**Will you have some Neapolitan, your rever- 
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ence t ' ' said Flossie, mastering her fears in the 
interest of business. 

*'If you please,'^ he said, and, turning to 
Lucille, *^ Sycamore Junction agrees with you. 
Miss Higgins." 

*'Tell it to me gently, '^ she said. *'It's 
news.^' 

*'I thought it was quite apparent. No, no, 
Miss Snyder ; I want more than that. ' ' 

^'That's all you can have,'' said Flossie 
firmly, laying a spoon in the dish with the ice 
cream, '^unless you pay more. That's our 
house-rules, your reverence." 

^'Then I'll pay more. This lady will want — 
say, a quart." 

Flossie began counting on her fingers, and 
Lucille prompted: ^' Fifty cents." Whereupon 
Hiram arose and departed with a subdued 
*^Mornin'," and an entirely unsubdued wink 
at each of the girls. He almost ran into a clerk 
from the Emporium, who announced that Mr. 
Grillen was wanted on the telephone right 
away. 

^^Lady! Oh, you lady!" Flossie exploded 
when they were all gone. ^'Did you get that, 
Lucy!" 

**In these towns," Lucille informed her, 
** they 're all after the minister like a K. & E. 
chorus after a wine-agent." 

In a few minutes the minister came back in 
something of a hurry. 

** Could you deliver an order t" he queried. 
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^'I'd like to have that ice cream reach Mrs. 
McClure before noon if it can be done/' 

''Sure thing/' said Lucille. **Our delivery 
service is working fine/' 

''Then please send a quart of Neapoli- 
tan ice cream to Mrs. McClure — ^Mrs. Ed. 
McQure." 

"What's the address?" said Lucille, writing 
down the name. 

"Main Street. The house is on the Other 
Side, just beyond the end of the sidewalk. 
Good morning." 

' ' Cash ! ' ' said Flossie promptly. 

The minister stopped, pulled two quarters 
from a trousers pocket, and gave them to her. 

"Pardon me for forgetting," he said. 
"Good morning. Miss Higgins, and Qod- 
speed. ' ' 

There was a change in the room after he left 
which could be felt as distinctly as a change in 
climate. David Grillen had an air with him, 
something which made Flossie grow timorous 
and LuciUe square her shoulders so that there 
was more of that swinging ease of hers which 
had a hint of awkwardness about it. 

"Going to send Bertie with the doset" Flos- 
sie queried. 

"Going myself," Lucille answered, disap- 
pearing up the stairway. 

She took the ice cream and was gone more 
than an hour. When she came back she 
brought four quart bottles of grape- juice, a 
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bottle of fluid indorsed by no pure-food law, 
but guaranteed by the manufacturer to produce 
ten quarts of health-giving and harmless 
orangeade, a dozen tumblers, six dozen paper 
napkins, and a pound of '^cut plug'' tobacco, 
which she had thoughtfully bought for Bertie 
for forty-five cents, mindful of the fact that 
the tin had a hasp and would make a good 
cash-box. Bertie stuffed a pipeful and smoked 
gloomily while they held a noon-time council 
on the back steps. 

*'Two dollars and thirty-five cents," Flos- 
sie reported, after recounting the morning's 
receipts, which she unrolled from a plump 
little handkerchief. ^ ' That ain 't bad for a fore- 
noon performance." 

**But it was our first day," Lucille reflected, 
**and the warmest weather we've had. We've 
got to hit an average 'way over that. ' ' 

Here she plunged into a lengthy mathemati- 
cal calculation, from which she emerged, an- 
nouncing : * * If we paid our bills right now, we 'd 
have a dollar-ten to get out of town on. We 've 
got to get a telephone, so people will come in 
here to use it instead of Winchester & Cooke 's 
— and say! if that undertaker comes around 
looking for his chairs, the sheriff will get us. 
We've got to start something." 

^'Turkey-trotting?" said Flossie feebly. 
**Wh-what would the minister say?" 

*'No turkey-trots," Lucille assured her. 
**Back number. We'll teach the one-step, lead- 
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ing up naturally to the tango. Never mind 
what the minister says ; we Ve got a fair start 
and we want to jam the thing ahead now for 
all we're worth. We've got to get the germ 
planted and working all through the town be- 
fore that Committee on Public Morals gets wise 
to us. When they do, there'll be one grand 
bust-up and show-down, then we'll know 
whether we can get away with it. And all that 
has got to be over with before the hot weather 
hits us because the dog-days will work with 
the committee. I bet you get weather here 
that would melt Raymond Hitchcock into a 
grease-spot. ' ' 

Business, which had stopped short at a 
quarter past twelve, picked up wonderfully a 
little after one, and Lucille came down from 
lunch and dish-washing at two to find five of 
the six tables occupied and the piano spilling 
out a tripping, catchy little melody under Ber- 
tie's hands. She couldn't remember ever hav- 
ing heard it before. 

About three there was lull in trade, although 
the air had grown remarkably warm and still. 
Suddenly there came a sound as if a handful 
of buckshot had been sown from the roof of 
Winchester & Cooke's. The door blew open, 
and as Lucille hurried to force it shut she saw 
a newspaper waltzing toward her in the air. 
As it came over the sawdust-strips on the 
the ground beside the new walk, it blew open 
into a shape like a girl; the sawdust rose and 
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joined it, and the whole whirling column moved 
over toward the wall of the adjoining store, 
hesitated a moment, and made a quick exit 
down the four-foot gangway between the build- 
ings. A few minutes more and a Kansas thun- 
derstorm was in full tilt over Sycamore Junc- 
tion. 

At the suggestion of a customer Lucille hur- 
ried upstairs, and discovered a rivulet descend- 
ing the south wall of the tombstone-colored room 
and a miniature waterfall brightening over the 
second-hand kitchen stove. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the roof was holding well, and she placed 
a pail at each point and lighted the big lamp 
and carried it downstairs. Between the flashes 
there were sometimes several seconds when it 
seemed wholly dark. The window-glass jumped 
with each new shock of thunder, and now and 
then th^re would be a sound overhead as if, in 
another second, pieces of splintered sky would 
be coming through the roof. 

Bertie was half under the piano, going on 
valiantly with the catchy tune, which he de- 
clared was the '^Funeral March of a Mario- 
nette. '^ Flossie was with him, leaning over 
the back part of the instrument as if she had 
early symptoms of seasickness. Lucille put 
the lamp on the counter and joined the cus- 
tomers to watch out the storm through the front 
windows. They could see a similar waiting 
group on the porch of the drug-store over on 
the Other Side, although the rain came often 
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in gusts so dense that the mere outline of the 
building was ahnost lost. 

Through the broken end of the shower at 
about five o'clock came Mrs. Delia Cooke and 
an umbrella. She loitered over a dish of ice 
cream until the two customers had gone, ob- 
serving with dimpled friendliness that the three 
freezers seemed to be holding out well, that 
her idea of introducing Neapolitan ice had been 
a good idea and, with cheeks fairly afloat with 
deeper significance, that it was splendid they 
had found such a large place, and such a 
smooth floor I 

** They've fixed the floor up fine,'* said one 
of the departing customers, a short, bashful, 
brick-red man who had sat with the Farns- 
worths at church and said now that his name 
was Drew. * ' When Devil Bill Farnsworth was 
buried I was one of the pall-bearers from the 
lodge. I got a sliver through my shoe when 
we was backing out that door with him. ' ' 

* ^ Did they use to have many funerals here I ' ' 
Lucille queried, with a shade of anxiety after 
Drew and his companion had gone. 

*^0h, quite a few," said Mrs. Cooke sooth- 
ingly, ''but don't you worry about that. My 
dear husband was buried from our own house, 
and I've gone right on living there. We've al- 
ways had ice cream, every Saturday night, just 
the same. Now, dear — ^you don't mind my call- 
ing you 'dear,' do you?" 

''Shoot away," said Lucille graciously. 
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**Well, you know this is an ice cream 
cabaret/' 

**What of itf' said LuciUe. 

**Well/' said Mrs. Cooke again. **I want 
you to always call me ' Delia. ' ' ' 

*^I will,'' said Lucille, and there was a pause. 

But Bertie, who had lounged to his door, 
turned back into the embalming-room and smote 
upon the piano so that the whole place was 
resonant with the rhythm of ''Too Much Mus- 
tard.'' Delia took Lucille 's right wrist and 
drew it around behind her, laid her left hand 
on Lucille 's shoulder and captured her other 
hand. 

''Show me how to do it," she pleaded. 

"Can't," Lucille countered. "You'd teU 
everybody and blow up the ice cream business." 

"No, I won't," said Delia. "I won't tell a 
soul. What is that he's playing? Is that the 
bunny-hug?" 

' ' Nothing like it, ' ' Lucille replied, beginning 
to sway to the mhsic almost without knowing 
it. 

' ' Please, dear. Won 't you give me a lesson ? ' ' 

"Lesson in what?'' said Lucille severely. 

"In that. What you want to do when he 
starts playing." 

Mrs. Cooke herself was swaying now. 

"Don't get you," said Lucille, standing still 
suddenly. "What do you want to take lessons 
in?" 
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**Well — well — I don't see why you want to 
make me say it right out/' 

*' Business proposition, Delia/' 

**Well, then — dancing T' 

When the word came forth at last it was so 
bare and blushing, it burst through such a wide 
sea-room of dimples, that an attentive poet, 
had he been present, might have thought of 
Venus rising from the waves. 

* * Dancing lessons, ' ' said Lucille, * * are a dol- 
lar apiece for beginners." 

^ ^ Oh, but I can dance I Just ask him to play 
a waltz. ' ' 

** Everybody is a beginner, these days/' 

**Well, then I want to begin. Give me my 
first lesson now." 

Lucille tightened her hold on Delia's waist. 

*'Walk," she said. 

Delia proved a promising pupil, though she 
was usually a little ahead of the time and in- 
sisted on breaking into two-step measure at the 
turns. They were just going well when 
Blanche Short and Cora Dennis came in, shak- 
ing their umbrellas. 

*'We want to — ^you know — ^take lessons," 
Blanche whispered to Flossie, who came for- 
ward as a sort of advance guard. 

''You mean you want some ice cream!" said 
Flossie with perfect innocence. She recognized 
Blanche as one of the girls who sang in the 
choir. 
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* * No ; we want to take dancing lessons, ' ' said 
Cora, presenting a folded note. 

**Why, we don't give dancing lessons. And 
besides it 's Lent. We wouldn 't do a thing like 
that in Lent ! ' ' 

^* What's Lent?'' said Blanche. 

**It's a kind of a season," Flossie explained. 
**It's a time of the year when business is bad 
in the legitimate." 

** What's that! What's * illegitimate ?' " 
queried Cora Dennis, taking an interest. 

**The legitimate," Lucille explained, inter- 
posing, *4s a place in New York where they 
keep people to work in the moving-pictures. 
Lent is the time that comes before Easter, 
when business is dull in swell society be- 
cause the women are figuring out their new 
clothes. ' ' 

**I knew that," Cora said complacently. 
** Won't you give us a lesson. Miss Higginsf 
Here 's a note from dad. ' ' 

Lucille looked first at the inclosure, which 
set forth the relations of Miss Lucille Higgins, 
Dr., and the Enterprise Press, Cr., specifying 
ninety-five cents as the sum which would bring 
about a complete understanding. The note it- 
self ran, without date or address : 

**My daughter Cora is authorized and li- 
censed to take lessons in dancing and deport- 
ment, to be paid for as far as possible in trade. 

**Jas. Dennis." 
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**AU right,'' said LuciUe. ^/Want to start 
in now!" 

'^You bet!'' 

**I'll stay and watch you," said Blanche de- 
murely. 

Lucille looked at her. 

* * Over twenty-one f ' ' 

' ' I should say so ! " Blanche said^ bridling up. 
**I'm 'most twenty-two." 

She stood by Delia Cooke, who deposited 
herself creakingly in one of the little canvas 
chairs and watched the lesson. Within five 
minutes, of course, they all were at it, for 
Blanche confessed that the music ^ ^ got her kind 
of jiggly,'' and Lucille assured her that the 
same insinuating measures had reduced the 
whole world to the same delightful state. Delia 
admired Flossie's tango-slippers, which were 
laced with ribbon about the ankles — ^Flossie's 
ankles were compact and not at all kitten- 
shaped — and assured her that she would have 
trouble if she tried to wear the silk stockings 
that they sold at the Emporium. 

Lucille, who tried* to keep an eye out the 
window, stopped them suddenly, and Mrs. 
Beckwith entered amid a general dispersal of 
the group at the back of the room. 

** What's that music!" she queried. 

The question was not unnatural, for Bertie 
was playing on, banging out the one-step time 
on the bass notes with impulsive power. 

** That's Mr. Snyder practicing," Lucille ex- 
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plained. **He practices his eight hours every- 
day/' 

**My brother/' Flossie put in proudly. 

Mrs. Beckwith took a glass of orangeade 
when she learned that it was priced at five 
cents, and pronounced if 50 refreshing ! ' ' She 
stayed for ten minutes. Delia and the two 
girls outsat her, and then after a whispered 
colloquy Flossie agreed to bring her brother 
out and introduce him. Lucille watched the 
group as the four women gathered in a cluster 
around the tall, slouching, tender-hearted 
Bertie. He had a slow backward movement of 
the head, very characteristic, which he used 
when he was carrying off a situation in which 
he was not wholly comfortable. He was using 
it now, each time he spoke to Delia Cooke. 
Delia was so smitten with the new music, and 
especially with the tango-tune which he played 
by special request, that she insisted he must 
lend her the score. 

**And can I get those on records for my 
phonograph?" she pursued. **I have a splen- 
did great big phonograph, and nobody here in 
the Junction sells the records. Why don't 
you " 

**We will," Lucille picked her up and then 
regretted it — * * Only it would be safer, I guess, 
if you had Mr. Winchester take the agency." 

**Yes, you must keep it secret. Well, I won't 
say a word. Not a word — dear," Delia prom- 
ised, taking her hand in parting. 
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^^I won't tell a soul," said Cora, also shaking 
hands. 

**I won't even so mnch as mention it," 
Blanche assured her with a gentle squeeze. 

''Ah!" Lucille sighed sharply, closing the 
door upon the three. ''The tango-germ is 
planted. There's our best advertisement. 
They'll tell the town." 

It was a trifle after half past seven, when 
Bertie was scraping the bumed-on portion of 
the evening's ham-and-eggs from the frying- 
pan, andLucille was reckoning the cost of acety- 
lene lights for the cabaret, that Flossie reported 
new arrivals. The perfect little stenographer 
from the Grisworld offices was waiting down- 
stairs with a big, sandy-haired young man 
with a face shaped rather like a ham and small 
blue eyes which twinkled rather pleasantly. 
Lucille thought she had seen him somewhere, 
though she was not sure. 

' ' Good evening, Miss Higgins, ' ' the little per- 
son said in her soft, assured voice. "This is 
Mr. Edsaul. I'm Miss Moore, don't you re- 
call 1 Miss Sophie Moore. ' ' 

Mr. Edsaul proved to have a hand which 
matched his face in power and surpassed it 
in hairiness. 

"Can you teach us the tango?" he proposed 
with masculine directness. 

" Where 'd you hear about any tangoing?" 
Lucille inquired. 
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**0h, I don't remember, ' ' Sophie answered 
quickly. * * Do you, Harry f ' ' 

Harry, naturally, did not remember at just 
that moment. Lucille had a resentful denial 
on her lips, but each of the two had an air 
which would inspire confidence. 

**Miss Moore,'' she propounded, **do you 
remember whether I signed that lease for six 
months or a year! I left it in storage and 
can't recall." 

**If I knew that" — ^Miss. Sophie's tone had 
just that hint of polite reproach for which her 
questioner was listening — **I couldn't possibly 
discuss it with you, for that is a matter of oflSce 
business." 

*'I guess you'll do," Lucille conceded with 
an air of considerable reluctance. ** Bertie! 
Curtain's rung for! — Now, it's all right. Miss 
Moore, but if anything goes wrong about that 
lease, I'm going to — say, I'll have 'em take you 
out and marry you to a brakeman ! ' ' 

The young man 's face twitched suddenly and 
then parted a little below the middle in a big, 
white-toothed, hearty laugh, which made Lucille 
begin to join in, in spite of herself. 

**Will you swear to that!" he demanded, 
breaking off and holding himself in with arms 
akimbo. ** Marry her to a brakeman?" 

* * Sure ! ' ' Lucille cried, smiling in sympathy. 
**Give her what she deserves!" 

He went off again with a shout, shutting his 
eyes and going half double. 
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'^Mr. Edsanl is a brakeman," Sophie said 
sedately. 

And then Lucille remembered perfectly. 
Down at the station, that morning of her per- 
turbed arrival, she had watched a train of 
ridiculous little freight-cars backing down the 
narrow-gauge track beyond the station water- 
tank, and this same young fellow in overalls 
and blue jumper had been waving an arm on 
the top of the rearmost car. That hair-trigger 
tongue of hers could let out secrets which she 
herself did not know she knew ! Well, there had 
been no damage done, at any rate. And to- 
morrow was another day. 



CHAPTER X 

As the next day was a Saturday, and warm, and 
as experience had shown that an ice cream 
cabaret really needed only a single hostess 
during the forenoon, Lucille improved the op- 
portunity by washing her hair soon after break- 
fast. She went out into the garden to let it 
dry, carrying two of the folding canvas chairs, 
a hand looking-glass, comb and brush, and a 
last-Christmas number of the Dramatic Mirror, 
which Bertie had found while rummaging for 
the tango-scores for Delia Cooke. 

Lucille settled down in the flooding sunshine 
near the southwest corner, where the high south 
fence shielded her from the windows of Win- 
chester & Cooke's and the back fence, some- 
what lower, furnished a rack to spread her hair 
on. She stretched out luxuriously in one of 
the chairs, her feet in the other, and went 
lazily through the advertisements in the Dra- 
matic Mirror. But she decided that the day 
was too delightful to read, and let the maga- 
zine Ue in her lap and looked about the yard. 
Down the narrow passage between the cabaret 
and its big concrete neighbor she could see the 
hats of people passing on the sidewalk, over 
the panel of fence which closed it. 

The cabaret was certainly in need of paint 
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for its less public parts, as well as those repairs 
to the roof, but all that would have to go over 
until the telephone and the acetylene lights had 
been installed. And the phonographs; there 
was sound sense in Delia Cooke's suggestion, 
that the cabaret take up the task of distribut- 
ing ''canned" music. Cheap and accessible 
tango-tunes would mean eager tango-pupils 
for the cabaret. Those things were more im- 
portant than paint. Every cent that could be 
spared from food and clothes would have to 
go into the place, now, to build it up and give 
it standing and respectabUity and friends be- 
fore the struggle came. The struggle must 
come soon; it would have to be over with be- 
fore Claire arrived. Bless her! 

The minister and the Committee on Public 
Morality, and the church, everything which now 
stood for respectability in the community, 
would have to be beaten, and Sycamore Junc- 
tion would have to recognize that dancing was 
respectable. That was a large contract, as 
Lawyer Hunt would say, yet Lucille felt 
curiously certain that that would be the out- 
come. She could do anything for Claire. And 
her discovery of the night before last had set- 
tled one thing; dancing was good for people 
and what was good for people must be respect- 
able. And besides, according to the papers 
Everybody in Society danced. And besides, it 
was too warm and delicious there in the sun to 
VOTTj anyway. She lay back and basked in 
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half -blinded contentment, glad that she had an 
hour or two after this tearing week when there 
was nothing to do, blinking now and then at the 
trampled yard, a mixture of last year's weed- 
growth and black damp earth with a few signs 
of new green here and there. Her face 
would freckle in the sunshine. Let it freckle! 
Freckles were respectable. 

She was surprised by the quick scratch and 
whisper of a lighting match. The sound came 
from close at hand, evidently from the other 
side of the high south fence. She gathered her 
outspread hair from the fence behind her and, 
drawing it into a great rope in her hand, rose 
and applied her eye to a crack. Then with a 
few swift movements she put her hair up 
loosely and climbed on the lower cross-piece 
of the fence so that she could see over the 
top. 

**Hello!'' she said. 

David Grillen, on the ground below, poked 
the last end of a burning match into a stubby 
bent pipe and sucked in the final scrap of flame 
with a sidewise nod. 

** Hello, neighbor!'' he answered. 

He was wearing an old blue flannel shirt and 
a pair of old trousers, and had the handle of a 
hoe in the bend of his arm. He took the hoe 
and leaned on it with the handy manner of a 
man who knows his tools. He took the pipe 
out of his mouth. 

**Are you a sun-worshiper!" he asked. 
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* * Couldn 't say. Is that some kind of a Demo- 
cratf'^ 

**It isn't exactly a political cult,*' said the 
minister, '^but it seems to go well with demo- 
cratic institutions. I have leanings that way 
myself. ' ' 

* * Lean away. But why do you want to blame 
it onto mef 

^^I thought you rather looked like a sun- 
worshiper,'' he answered. 

There was sound reason for the fancy. Li 
the months of that torrid and tormenting sum- 
mer David Grillen remembered more than once 
how she had appeared to him that day, so much 
of her as could be seen above the sun-grayed old 
fence — her 'two bare crossed forearms, her great 
capable hands, the right one bent sharply with 
fingers straining, the large head poised with a 
grace which had a certain hint of awkwardness 
about it, eyes squinting with the sunlight yet 
unquenchably merry, and that great disordered 
glory of red hair, which borrowed and gave 
back the sun-color in stained intensities of 
shine and shade. She was heathen through and 
through, with the heathen possibilities of pas- 
sion and stout-heartedness, of freedom and of 
youth. She shut her eyes and laughed. 

**I don't know about this worship thing,*' 
she cried, **but I like the sun. Going to put in 
a garden!" 

* * My garden is all made, ' ' he replied. * * Don't 
you see it! I have peas here that have been up 
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for three days, and the radishes are up, and 
those three rows of corn wiU be coming through 
to-day. That rain last night started every- 
thing/' 

*^I^ going to have a garden,'' she informed 
him, putting a stray lock out of the way. 

** You'd better hurry up, then. I have every- 
thing in except my tomatoes, and I mean to set 
them out to-morrrow." 

**How do you come to be lying around 
here?" Lucille queried. **Do you farm the 
whole village?" 

** Didn't you know that we were neighbors! 
The church lot is a deep one and runs back 
of all these stores. That fence behind the par- 
sonage was only put up to keep the hens out of 
the garden. My predecessor used to keep 
hens," he explained. **How do you come to 
be lying around, Miss Higgins ? ' ' 

** Laziness," she confessed promptly. **I've 
been busy as a cockroach all week. ' ' 

**I've been rather busy myself," he owned, 
**and to-day I'm imprudently lazy, for I haven't 
finished my sermon yet. I can sometimes think 
out a sermon when I'm working in the garden 
here. Miss Higgins" — ^he put his pipe in his 
mouth and took a puff or two before he went 
on — * * if you 've had any trouble in cleaning out 
your place, any — unpleasant incidents around 
the sink — ^well — I have a couple of pounds of 
sulphur at the house which you're welcome to." 

*^ Thanks," said Lucille. ** That's fine, but 
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we don't need it. I learned all about cock- 
roaches when I was traveling." 

**Mmm,'' said the minister. 

*^I met a friend of yours yesterday, that 
Mrs. McClure where you sent the ice cream,'* 
Lucille volunteered. * * You know I thought you 
was an awful stiff— I mean, it sounded funny 
when you said you went to the station to pray 
with an engineer. I got to take that back. She 
told me about how he was all shot to pieces 
with booze till you took hold of him, and how 
you 'd been bracing 'cm both up — ^why, we cried 
all over the place. ' ' 

**Was Mrs. McClure better?" the minister 
asked, turning rather red. 

* * Kind of white around the gills, but she was 
good and game. And what she had to say about 
you — say! Is that the way you turn 'em out 
to church!" 

**What do you mean!" 

**Do you go snooping round this town, mak- 
ing people come to church just because they 
like youf Because you haven't any right to 
fill that house to capacity on the strength of 
the entertainment you put up. A seventy- 
minute monologue about minor league 
bunch " 

**The minor prophets?" he interjected. 
**They were men, like us, and each of them had 
a message." 

**So was P. T. Bamum, but he's dead now. 
Preach about brakemen, or the Athletics and 
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the White Sox; you'll have your house 
full/' 

The minister scratched up a small stone with 
his hoe and threw it into a clump of bushes 
beyond the fence-comer. 

**We have an excellent attendance," he said. 
**We're planning to build a new church so as 
to give us the room we need. ' ' 

**Why haven't you got it built?" she de- 
manded warmly. ** There are two thousand 
people in this town. You had maybe three hun- 
dred there last Sunday; the Methodists had 
how many? Two hundred?" 

* * About seventy. Go on ; I 'm interested. ' ' 

**You turn out less than four hundred people 
out of two thousand that haven't a blame thing 
else to do but go to church if they feel like it. 
If you made 'em feel like it they'd be there, 
and they'd have a place to sit in. They'd look 
out for that ! But you talk about building some 
church four thousand years ago " 

**King Solomon's temple was erected less 
than three thousand years ago, ' ' h^nterposed, 
**but go on." 

**It sounded more like four thousand, the 
way you told it. I wouldn't be saying all this," 
she explained, ^^only you've got the voice and 
the get-up to do a whole lot more. And those 
anthems! " 

**Our music could be improved," David 
Grillen conceded, tamping down the ashes in 
his pipe with his forefinger. **I suppose we 
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shall have to have some special music for 
Easter, though Miss Swan has made no plans/' 

** Easter's a week from to-morrow I'' Lucille 
exclaimed. * * You let me give you a tip. Bertie 
— ^Mr. Snyder — is a regular musician ; he knows 
everything that anybody else ever wrote, and 
he can lead massed voices like a drum-major. 
Why don't you give him the job! Put an ad 
in the Enterprise that there 's going to be some- 
thing doing at the church and anybody that 
wants a chorus job can have it, with special 
professional instruction and a chance to sit up 
front and show off their clothes. Get a hun- 
dred voices and a couple of bass viols, and some 
brass, and you'll have all the girls and boys in 
town lined up with you and there won't be 
room in the church to hold the crowd. ' ' 

*^Do you think we would be able to interest 
the young people!" the minister asked, evi- 
dently interested. *^Some such plan might be 
arranged. It would be diflBcult " 

** * Difficult" is what makes things go 
through," she proclaimed with conviction. 
**You can do twice as much when you have to 
do it in a hurry. You won't have room for 
the mob in the church; why don't you pull off 
the meeting outdoors? Move out the pews, or 
borrow chairs and fill the whole yard. Let 'em 
stand if there ain't enough — if the seats don't 
hold out. YouVe got room there in front of 
the parsonage to put in nine or ten hundred 
standees. Then when you 've got 'em there and 
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they've all been singing, just say, *Here it's 
a fine bright day, but ain't it a shame — I mean, 
what a pity it would be, if it should come up 
and rain. Everybody that'll put up ten dol- 
lars for a new church raise their right hand.' 
You could work that house for five or six hun- 
dred, right there." 

* * I wonder, ' ' the minister reflected, * ' if King 
David may not have used some such method. 
He was like you in one respect. ' ' 

*'Like me? How do you mean?" said Lu- 
cille, with interest. *^Ice cream cabaret, or 
just fresh?" 

**He was called *a ruddy man,' " said the 
minister. 

** Don't get you." 

**He had red hair." 

**Do you mean to say" — ^Lucille 's tone was 
almost reproachful — *^that they had red hair 
in the Bible ? That sounds kind o ' lively, and 
up-to-date ? ' ' 

**A great deal of the Bible is up-to-date," 
David Grillen said seriously. **You were ask- 
ing why people come to church, and I should 
say that that was your answer. The Bible is 
a vital force in our life of to-day; people want 
to hear its message, and want to meet together 
to worship. ' ' ^. 

**I ain't — I mean, I'm not — quite sure what 
you mean by this worship-stuff," Lucille told 
him, with genuine earnestness. 

The minister looked at her. 
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^^What did you mean when you said, *I like 
the sunT* he asked. 

*'What I said! I like the sun; like to see it; 
like to feel it on my face. * ' 

''Haven't you ever known people who liked 
— ^worship? People who, as they grew older, 
came to show it, so that you could see it in their 
faces like sunlight ?'* 

''That kind don't seem to be thick in the 
burle — on the road, ' ' Lucille said rather doubt- 
fully. "Are there many around Sycamore 
Junction! 'Cause I'm going to keep my eye 
peeled after this." 

The minister smiled — he could smile occa- 
sionally with a deepening of those furrows at 
the back of his cheeks and a downward droop 
of his mouth at one corner — and, turning his 
hoe end-for-end, he thrust the handle into the 
soft earth. 

"We'll talk of this again," he said. "But 
I'd better see Mr. Snyder at once, so that I 
can make an announcement to-morrow if we 
decide to arrange for special Easter music. ' ' 

He came to the fence and put his hands on 
the top almost at arm's length. 

"Stay on your own side!" she warned him 
sharply. "I don't want you in here trampling 
on my rosebushes. I've got sweet peas up al- 
ready and 'most ready to blossom, and a whole 
bed of orchids. Come in half an hour." 

He did so, after Bertie had been primed for 
the occasion, and warned that the ambition he 
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had always cherished in his secret soul to write 
an oratorio could now be fulfilled in the eight 
days between now and Easter. 

So Delia Cooke, coming in about eleven for 
her second dancing lesson, found the minister 
just taking his leave with what certainly 
seemed a guilty look. But Delia, having learned 
that an Easter programme of unheard-of mag- 
nitude had been actually decided upon, volun- 
teered her own services, announcing that she 
could play the harp pretty well and had one at 
home, and then carried off Bertie to her house, 
to telephone everybody in town who might be 
mustered out for the Easter orchestra. Lu- 
cille caught the young musician in time to 
learn that he hadn't any idea of what they 
ought to sing, except that the ''Elijah'' was too 
heavy for Easter, and after he was gone she 
telegraphed an order for Easter music — ^in 
terms which may have aroused some interest 
in the Chicago house, which received it with the 
signature, ''Rev. D. Grillen." 

That Saturday was a busy day. The cabaret 
was so swamped with legitimate trade (mostly 
farmers' wives and daughters, in town for the 
afternoon who all wanted their ice cream "all 
three kinds together") that there was no op- 
portunity for dancing lessons before supper. 
Moreover, the ice cream gave out suddenly at 
two o'clock, and Lucille only saved the day by 
rushing out and seizing upon the red-headed 
Joe Jones and Harold Short and setting each 
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to crank a freezer in the back yard. Joe ground 
away loyally, sweating streams over his torn 
blue shirt and saying little, but Harold made 
protest and came inside frequently for drinks 
of water, asking counsel every second time as 
to whether the stuff wasn't froze enough. Also 
he let it be known that he was offended at being 
put to work with a kid like that, two years 
younger, and would only be satisfied by as 
many plates of the finished product as he 
wanted. 

Lucille had intended to write to Claire, but 
there was no time that day. While Flossie 
and Bertie were at supper Cora Dennis came 
in alone and looked so disappointed at finding 
the piano silent that Bertie was dragged down. 
Then in came little Miss Sophie Moore and her 
friend, Mr. Edsaul, who was a brakeman. 

Delia Cooke fumisied a mild sensation 
among the three authorities of the cabaret by 
arriving in most remarkable footwear, formed 
by punching knife-slits in a pair of high tan 
slippers and lacing ribbons therefrom about 
her silken ankles — ribbons which were tied with 
a bow at a point where bows were seldom 
looked for in Sycamore Junction. 

*' Tango-slippers, ' ' Delia denominated them 
proudly when Lucille questioned her, and the 
mistress of the house reached behind the coun- 
ter and noted, ''Doz. assorted Tango sips.*' on 
her growing list of things to be ordered and 
things to be done. 
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Blanche Short arrived with her brother Lena, 
on their way home from the Young People's 
meeting. Now, Lem was an usher in the 
church, and Lucille stopped the dancing 
abruptly, and tried to stop Bertie. But Bertie, 
once he was fairly going, was almost impos- 
sible to stop, and while Lucille was remonstrat- 
ing with him in the music-room Flossie settled 
the matter in characteristic style. 

For, issuing from the stairway door just in 
time to see Lem arrive, and noting that he was 
in full regalia with a tan derby hat, a pair of 
tortoise-shell-bowed glasses, nearly two inches 
across, and a cane nearly as thick as Major 
Dennis 's, ' ' and noting too that he wore a bored 
and lonely look, Flossie was put in mind, not at 
all of sermons and rustling church aisles, but 
of certain lighted doorways and shabby back 
alleys where similar young men were wont to 
hang similarly about when the young women of 
the chorus were issuing forth after eleven 
o 'clock. Flossie headed straight for Lem. 

''Oh, yoU'OoV^ she greeted. ''Come on in; 
the water's fine. Can you bunny-hug?" 

"N-no," Lem answered rather shakily; then 
added in a burst of daring, ' ' No, kid. ' ' 

"Go to it!" Flossie exclaimed, and the two 
were halfway down the floor before Bertie's 
vigorous music ceased abruptly. It was then 
that Lucille issued her ukase, banning the 
bunny-hug for all time from the floor of the 
cabaret. 
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The evening passed without untoward inci- 
dent, except that when Lem Short asked in all 
innocence what *'a split *^ was, Flossie picked 
up her skirts and showed him. They discov- 
ered that the small Miss Sophie could sing a 
bird-like soprano and that Mr. Edsaul was 
bass drummer of the Fredonia Y.M.C.A. brass 
band, and both were enlisted for the Easter 
music. 

It was near midnight before the place was 
cleared and ordered and the three had par- 
taken of their late supper — ^best-cherished of 
their theatrical customs. Stepping into Claire 's 
little room for a last look around, Lucille saw 
a moon like a flat golden football sailing down 
the western sky and near it, not quite hidden 
by the adjoining store, the dark bulk of the 
parsonage with one window still alight. So 
the minister was still working at his sermon. 
His sermons sounded as if they came hard! 

It was strange, how her feeling about that 
man was always changing. There in the gar- 
den he had been as friendly and companionable 
as could be ; it had almost seemed as if a week 
or two more ought to bring him to the point 
where he would listen to reason about the 
propriety of dancing. But the Reverend David 
Grillen making a pastoral call on a matter of 
parish business was a different sort of person, 
and Lucille had hesitated, and felt ashamed of 
having suggested things so breezily, and grown 
convinced that, whatever he might or might 
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not know about her, he disapproved of her and 
her whole way of life, present, past, and future. 
And when Flossie spoke up and called him 
*'your Eeverence," that didn't help matters 
any. 

He would be at the center of the coming 
storm, and the baffing, disconcerting fact was 
that Lucille didn't really know much about him. 
He was only a backwoods country preacher, of 
course, and yet he seemed to know a good deal 
about her, never seemed to be surprised at her, 
while she was continually being surprised at 
him. 

It was three or four days later that Lucille 
noticed the break in her fence. It was a small 
break; only the top of one of the upright 
boards at a point near where she had held her- 
self up to talk to him that day. The broken- 
off piece lay on her side of the fence, and she 
noticed that she could now see through the gap 
into the parsonage garden while standing com- 
fortably on the ground. 



CHAPTER XI 

Sycamore Junction felt the tension of an en- 
larged cnriosity during that next week. The 
minister's Sunday morning statement of the 
Easter plans was quite enough, but the mere 
fact that it called for **if possible fifty '* sing- 
ers was more than sufficient to attract attention. 

Then the Enterprise came out on Tuesday 
with a little notice, most modest in type and 
wording, which asked only that ** persons in- 
terested in music '* should meet in the vestry 
that evening. But it hit the searching eje 
with concentrated and electric power, for 
Bertie had stopped to show it to Lucille on his 
way to the printing shop, and she had quietly 
raised the number to a hundred. Nobody had 
ever heard of a hundred people getting up to 
sing, in front of an audience, anywhere in the 
three counties. 

The arrival of the bass drum from Fredonia, 
at an hour when the attendance in front of 
Winchester & Cooke's was at the largest, con- 
tributed a good deal to the suppressed excite- 
ment. When three different reputable citizens 
passed a few minutes later, two walking to- 
gether and the other a hundred yards behind, 
all with cases, which at first seemed to contain 
guns, but were subsequently found to conceal 
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trombones, the matter grew to fairly legendary 
dimensions. It was reported that the pro- 
gramme was to include a piece which Bertie 
had written and heard sung by two thousand 
Germans at a Maennerchor festival in St. 
Louis ; that two persons, one of whom was then 
testifying, had seen a red-headed woman, who 
was this same Higgins girl and nobody else, in 
the same city a year ago last election-time, 
singing soprano solos with Sousa 's Band ; that 
they were going to put up a big tent on the 
order of a circus tent, out in front of the 
church to hold the crowd ; that they were com- 
ing '*from all over*' to help out in the singing — 
from farms out Milton way and from beyond 
Sycamore, the county-seat. 

This last rumor had its basis in the fact that 
Delia Cooke, whose dear and now dead hus- 
band had been the junior partner of Winches- 
ter & Cooke 's, had planned and executed a tele- 
phone raid upon her acquaintances in the sur- 
rounding country-side, and stirred up more than 
a dozen young folks who would like nothing 
better than an excuse to scurry off every night 
to the Junction in the family automobile. And 
a fresh-faced, lively, pretty, well-dressed lot 
they were; rather to Lucille 's surprise Bertie 
found some remarkably good voices among 
them. 

All told they mustered eighty-nine names on 
the list of singers. All got at least one night's 
practice with the chorus. The orchestra num- 
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bered thirteen pieces, assorted as follows: 
three trombones, one clarinet, three fifes, one 
organ (played by Bertie), one harp (Delia 
Cooke), two violins, one violoncello (Frank 
Harper), and a bass drum, operated with chas- 
tened power by Harry Edsaul. The minister 's 
expressed doubts about the profane instru- 
ments disappeared when he attended their first 
meeting on Monday night and found more than 
forty persons there. 

**I never expected anything like this,'' he 
told Lucille. **I don't understand it. Nearly 
all young people, too. ' ' 

** That's the answer!" she said quickly. '*I 
was wondering myself how we ever got 'em. 
But the boys and girls around this town are 
fairly busting to do something and there's 
mothing for 'em to do. All you need is to give 
'em a chance." 

The minister opened the proceedings with 
prayer, made a friendly speech of welcome, not 
at all in the sermon-tone, and turned them all 
over to Mr. Norbert Snyder, who was to be the 
conductor. And Bertie made them work. He 
drove them full-tilt up to eleven o'clock, so 
many as would stay for the purpose, and the 
orchestra had to stay a half-hour longer 
whether they liked it or not, producing sounds 
which freighted the midnight with material for 
further rumors. 

But imagine the state of mind of Delia Cooke 
and Cora Dennis and those other eager spirits 
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who slipped into the ice cream cabaret and 
danced for an hour or an hour and a quarter 
and went from there directly round the corner 
and into the church. And the same slouching, 
good-natured young fellow whose touch at the 
piano could set them all swaying and stepping- 
out was the ouq who guided them through the 
sacred music as the appointed representative 
of the minister himself. It was small wonder 
that by Saturday night there was a most un- 
Lenten gathering in the cabaret, numbering no 
less than twenty-one pupils, eight of them men, 
and all paying a dollar a piece for lessons. 

Those who paid jBve dollars for the six-lesson 
ticket had the privilege of dancing with pupil 
companions without having the occasion 
punched off as a 'Wesson," with the tacit under- 
standing that they would buy ice cream. It 
was only shrewd policing on Lucille 's part 
which kept them from slipping off into the ves- 
try during rehearsals — after Tuesday night the 
chorus had been compelled to move into the 
church proper for lack of room — and one- 
stepping to the movement of the Easter solos. 

The event went off magnificently. After a 
week of raw, wet weather the sky was swept 
clean by a breeze, which went down when the 
sun was an hour high. There was a ''dress 
rehearsal" called by the relentless Bertie for 
nine o^clock on Easter morning, and by ten 
o'clock the congregration began to arrive. The 
orchestra was placed on the porch of the par- 
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sonage with the chorus massed against the 
church wall. It took most of the chairs from 
the vestry to seat the musicians; the audience 
sat in old pews, which had rested twenty years 
in the church cellar and in long yellow settees 
from the town hall. There were seats for four 
hundred people besides the choir, and Lucille 
estimated that there were more than three hun- 
dred standing or looking on from automobiles 
or carriages in the rear. There were empty 
automobiles all along Kearney Street; the 
church horse-sheds were full, and ten or a dozen 
machines were parked in the middle of Main 
Street. Car No. 11,331 of the A. & S. J. S. R. 
Co. appeared with a team of stout-legged roan 
horses and made sixteen trips during the day. 

The minister stood on the parsonage porch 
at the head of the steps to open the service. 
During the singing, which followed, a man 
made his way down from the rear and spoke to 
him, and the minister went inside. He emerged 
from a window on the roof of the porch, and 
kept his post there through the rest of the 
service. 

Lucille stole a look during the **long prayer.*' 
She saw him standing up there at the very 
edge, a powerful dark figure with arms thrown 
up and outward, facing the sun and sky, and 
her eyes filled suddenly. This ** worship'* he 
had spoken of — ^there might be something in it, 
if it was like that. To hold up your arms and 
worship looking straight against the sun, 
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might be delirious nonsense, but it seemed sen- 
sible, somehow, on a day like this. 

Her glance moved across the congregation — 
the pretty brilliant whiteness of the girls 
around her, the hundreds of bowed heads be- 
yond; a great crowd silent in the sunshine, at- 
tentive, solemn. The minister said that most 
people Went to church because they liked to 
worship, but then she noticed one or two heads 
whose owners were making use of them as she 
herself was doing, and she remembered that 
it was only respectable to bow your head in 
meeting. Most of these people came because, 
for Sycamore Junction, the occasion had been 
well advertised, because it was something new 
to hold church out-of-doors, becJause they had 
friends in the chorus and there was a handsome 
young minister. As she thought these things 
she felt more comfortable. At least she did not 
feel that deep unrest, that sense of panic and 
defeat which broke upon her sometimes when 
this man made quiet certainties of things which 
in an everyday world simply could not be so— 
which, of course, were absolutely mistaken, and 
not so at all ! 

A month slipped away after that Easter 
morning, so swiftly that Lucille hardly knew 
that it was gone. Every day she meant to write 
to Claire, but something always came up, or at 
night she was too tired and let it go until next 
day. The fact was, that letter to Claire would 
not be an easy one to write. In her character 
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of a great actress Lucille had been an inter- 
mittent correspondent at best, writing only now 
and then a safe little letter full of advice, or 
letting go once in a while regarding her own 
way of life when she thought of some particu- 
larly magnificent and inappropriate lie. 

But one day near the middle of May there 
came a whole flock of letters, readdressed in 
Sam Lipman's coarse pencil-scrawl from the 
New York office of the sometime Merry Models. 
They began ^ ^ Dearest Sister ' ^ or ' ' Sister dear, ' ' 
and demanded in a firm young hand why Lu- 
cille hadn't written, where she was playing, 
if she had kept up her successes in ' ^ Camille, ' ' 
what interesting people she had met, and why 
she had not written. The last letter was espe- 
ciaUy urgent, for graduation day was coming, 
the nineteenth, only twelve days more, and was 
Lucille coming to see her get her diploma, and 
where was Claire to go then? She* would come 
right on to New York as soon as she got word, 
and a little needed money. 

So Lucille sat down and made the best of 
things, for it was the fourteenth of May al- 
ready. She had left the stage, it seemed, be- 
cause of trouble with her manager. This was 
another manager, the one who had been so 
good-natured and so devoted to his twin 
daughters had died in New Orleans of pneu- 
monia. The new one, who was cross-eyed, had 
cheated Lucille out of most of her money, and 
she had had only enough left to get a little 
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home for Claire to come to after her gradua- 
tion. She didn't think they ought to settle in 
New York, it was so noisy and expensive there. 
She was dying to come down to Jefferson and 
see the graduation, but she was doing some 
church work, which made that out of the ques- 
tion. Claire must come to Sycamore Junction 
as soon as she possibly could, and here was a 
check for fifty dollars and a big bear-hug, from 

her Loving Sister L . 

It was irritating, after getting that long- 
dreaded letter safely disposed of, to have the 
only strictly truthful part invalidated at the 
last moment, when it was too late to change 
any plans. For the minister, while he had 
f aUed to carry out Lucille 's suggestion of levy- 
ing a ten-dollar poll-tax on the Easter congre- 
gation, had given ready assent to a plan for a 
grand May Party and Robbers ' Festival on the 
church lawn, at which there were to be carry- 
ings-on such as Sycamore Junction had never 
seen; booths, fakirs, side-shows, singing, and, 
final triumph of the tacticians of the cabaret, 
a musical affair directed by Bertie and evolved 
by him from the works of ^'some of the old 
fellows, '' in which there was work for an in- 
creased orchestra, a chorus and half a dozen 
soloists, and another group who neither played 
'nor sang, but executed certain intricate steps in 
time to music — a performance which was scru- 
pulously described as ^* pantomime" by the di- 
rectors of the spectacle. The preparations for 
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all this were, of course, something tremendous, 
and the event itself was to take place on the 
nineteenth, Claire's graduation day. 

But on the very day of the festival the affair 
was postponed, and the grand chorus spent 
most of the afternoon in telephoning around 
the county that further notice would be made 
within a few days. An inflexible lodge had 
chartered the Town Hall for the night and 
would not give up the settees, and at the same 
time two of the principal performers had been 
incapacitated by sickness and another by the 
death of somebody in Fredonia. What was 
worse than anything that could have happened 
to the festival was a little note from Claire, 
which arrived the same day, written in a great 
torry, thanking LncUIe for the money, .Lr- 
ing her that her sister hardly really hoped to 
have her there for graduation, and informing 
her that Claire was going to spend a week with 
*'some friends '* in Kansas City. 

Of course the little girl had no idea how 
that would hurt. Lucille herself had not real- 
ized how completely the scheme of life she had 
built up in Sycamore Junction centered in 
Claire. The whole house seemed to ache for 
her, now that the day had come when she was 
to have arrived; the music seemed loud and 
tinny, the dancing unseasonable and absurd; 
Claire 's little room, where there were real pink- 
bordered curtains now, was like the chamber of 
someone dear and dead. 
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Lucille stood it for a day, then took herself 
off to Kansas City. It was a trip she long had 
planned. She made no attempt to find Claire, 
but she engaged a moving-picture operator, 
with a machine and a set of reels, arranging 
that the whole outfit should arrive in Sycamore 
Junction the next day, which was Friday, and 
display the steps of the ''new dances," as in- 
terpreted by certain more or less celebrated 
performers. 

She reached home near eleven o'clock and 
found Bertie and Flossie sitting up for her 
with a supper ready. Both seemed unusually, 
remarkably quiet, but it was a gorgeous sup- 
per. There was a lobster salad, made with 
lettuce from their own garden and canned 
lobster of a sort such as Lucille had never seen 
in the Junction before; there were olives and 
crackers and a few thin chicken sandwiches, a 
mince pie from Mrs. Evans' home bakery, 
tea, toast, and marmalade, all laid out on 
one of the new tablecloths with the red bor- 
ders. And after they had finished Bertie 
brought forth a diminutive flask of liquor, 
which he had found in a neglected comer of 
his trunk. 

''I bet you could find a wooden Indian in that 
trunk, if we ever needed one," Lucille observed 
reflectively. 

Flossie giggled loudly. Bertie hesitated and 
drew crosses on the table with the end of the 
corkscrew. 
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*'Do you think,*' he questioned doubtfully, 
**that we'd better not open it!'* 

**Go ahead! Better get rid of it, than leave 
it round for some rubber-neck to find. What's 
the matter with you two? Only a taste for me, 
Bertie. I am afraid this is the last one for a 
long while. No booze around this shop when 
the kiddie is here!" 

Then, when Bertie interrupted the proceed- 
ings by the discovery that the tecicups needed 
washing, Lucille showed them the new dress 
she had bought for her sister, a delicate, lus- 
trous affair of lavender with a crimson bow at 
the breast. 

**So that's for Claire," said Bertie, raising 
a fold with something like reverence. 

Lucille felt a quick resentment. It was with 
Bertie as he had said; girls all looked good 
when they were far away. It was all well 
enough to be amused at his distant devotions, 
now to a certain soubrette, now to Lucille her- 
self, now to Delia Cooke — but when it came 
down to Claire, that was a different matter. 
There was no telling how Bertie would strike 
her schoolgirl fancy. 

**Yes, that's for Claire," she said, folding 
the dress with businesslike shakes and putting 
it away. ''What you been doing, Flossie? 
Made any more breaks ? ' ' 

''Not a one," Flossie said demurely. "Who 
do you guess asked me to marry him 
to-day f" 
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^^ Another one? That makes three; you beat 
me by two. What's your record, Bertie?'' 

** Bertie!" cried Flossie, turning squarely 
around in her chair. ''You poor simp, has 
anybody been proposing to you?" 

Bertie, washing out the teacups at the sink, 
turned a most remarkable color, the very color 
of a poor simp in difficulty, and said indis- 
tinctly that of course nothing — ^nobody ever did 
anything of the sort — ^he hadn't had any pro- 
posals, and, of course, of course he hadn't. 
Would Lucy pull the cork? 

' ' Gee ! ' ' said Flossie as the cork came at last 
with a subdued pop, * ' if the minister was to see 
us now, wouldn 't he think we was respectful ! ' ' 

* * Don 't — say — ' respectful ' ! " Lucille cor- 
rected. *' Bertie has told you forty times that 
what you want to be is * respectable. ' And for 
— well, for Heaven's sake, don't say 'damna- 
tion' when somebody steps on your toe, like 
you did with Mrs. Beckwith the other day." 

* * Oh, come on ! " said Bertie cheerily. * * Let 's 
forget about our troubles. Here 's our last 
drink from now till Christmas; let's drink to 
our new sister, here 's to Claire ! ' ' 

They touched teacups and drank a sip to- 
gether, Lucille a little behind the others. 

**Why do you suppose," said Bertie briskly, 
**that we ever got that Mrs. Beckwith to one- 
stepping? I had her figured for a blue-stock- 
ing respectable from way-back." 

**Why have we got any of 'em?" Lucille de- 
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manded. '' Because dancing is a good thing 
for ^em. They'll all do it, whether it's re- 
spectable or not; it's bound to win out in the 
long run. The way you reel off those tunes is 
enough to make anybody's feet itch. We've 
got the floor in pretty good shape at last. The 
phonographs have done more to spread the 
tango-germ here than the Vernon Castles ever 
did in New York. We've got all the young 
crowd with us, and I'll be cross-examined if 
we ain't getting the old crowd too. Why that 
Committee on Public Morals hasn't tried to 
break us before this I don't know, for every- 
body in town must be wise to us by this time. 
I bet the reason is, Bertie, they know we've got 
'em licked. Hang it, dancing is respectable! 
Now I'm going to bed." 

Bertie finished Lucille 's barely-tasted cor- 
dial and slouched downstairs to his cot in the 
music-room. Flossie went into the front room 
and locked herself in behind the folding doors, 
as she always did for fear of tramps. Lucille 
busied herself unwrapping the things she had 
brought from the city, laying out a magnificent 
mother-of-pearl toilet set on the bureau in 
Claire's room and lingering to smooth out an 
almost imperceptible ruffle on the white little 
bed. Glancing around, she seemed to see a 
light outside through the pink-bordered cur- 
tains, and she perceived a lantern moving in 
the parsonage grounds. There were two men; 
one of them seemed to be the minister. 
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It was quarter past midnight by the clock in 
the kitchen. Tep o'clock was Sycamore Junc- 
tion bed-time. Lucille set her lamp on the table 
and slipped downstairs in the dark. It was a 
clear, starlight night, but most of the yard was 
in black shadow. The shine of the approach- 
ing lantern struck against the wall of the 
cabaret above her, and she saw it on the high 
foliage beyond her back fence. She heard 
steps, and then the lantern light began to fall 
through the cracks of her fence in narrow little 
strips. 

** They 're right along here,'' she heard the 
minister say. ''We'll find some ripe ones, I'm 
sure." 

He had a row of tomato-vines planted beside 
that sunny south fence; he had called her at- 
tention to them more than once in their occa- 
sional chats over the gap. It was understand- 
able that he might want to give away his pet 
tomatoes in the pride of his heart. It was an 
established fact that he sometimes sat up till 
midnight. But who in all the Junction would 
be calling on him at this unearthly hour ? And 
why? When that blend of human qualities 
which was to become Lucille was thrown to- 
gether, the gift of curiosity was not omitted. 
She crossed to the gap as soon as she estimated 
that the tomato hunt had safely passed. 

As she arrived, the lantern flashed full in 
her face. She shrank back, crouching a little. 

''Will you take the lantern, Mr. Beckwithf " 
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she heard the minister say, close at hand. 
** There are three large bushes at the other 
end.'^ 

The lantern moved away; the light on the 
cabaret was disappearing. Lucille was about 
to make her escape when she heard his sharp 
whisper, *'Miss Higgins!*^ She did not 
stir. 

''Miss Higgins!'' the minister repeated. 

She advanced. Mr. Beckwith, of all people, 
to be out at such an hour! Something was in 
the wind. 

' ' Hello ! * * she greeted breezily, and when her 
caller did not immediately reply she added, 
*' Heard any news? IVe got a sister coming 
to live here — ^just out of a swell boarding- 
school. ' ' 

''Do you think that your establishment is 
the right place to bring a young and — a very 
young girir^ His low voice came through the 
dark with startling seriousness. 

"What's the matter with my establish- 
ment! '^ she demanded quickly. 

"I have been told by persons whose word I 
cannot doubt that you allow — dancing. *' 

"I don't allow it,'' she corrected. "I teach 
it." 

"I — I could hardly believe it of you, Miss 
Higgins." 

Lucille felt like a child getting a scolding, 
and wanted to cry. It was not the words; it 
was the way he spoke. 
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* * Of course I understood that you might ap- 
prove of — the dance. But that you would de- 
liberately lead our young people into such prac- 
tices, and mask it all under a show of outward 
devotion '' 

**I never made any show of devotion!'* she 
protested. **I told you; people go to church 
because it's respectable. And dancing is re- 
spectable. Who told you about it anyway? 
Was it the BeckwithsT' 

**Does that make any difference/' he asked 
a little sternly. '*It has been known for some 
time, it seems. Apparently I was the last per- 
son to learn of it." 

**Gee! And we almost put over a real live 
ballet on you, in that church May-party ! ' ' 

* * Is that a thing to boast of ? ' ' — ^he spoke the 
reproach quickly ; then his whole tone changed 
— <* We've been good neighbors, Miss Higgins. 
You have made an assumption of acquaintance- 
ship and friendliness from the first, and that 
was pleasant. I made an assumption on my 
side. You seemed to be remarkably frank and 
open about all things. I thought I could trust 
you. ' ' 

Lucille made no immediate answer, and they 
heard Mr. Beckwith call, '*I'm finding a few 
here, but the vines are mostly all down, 
though. ' ' 

**Just a moment, Mr. Beckwith," the min- 
ister responded. 

*'I never would have pulled off that ballet," 
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Lucille protested, wishing he had put the mat- 
ter on almost any other grounds, * ' only dancing 
is respectable. So that was why you called off 
the festival?'^ 

*'It seemed to be too late to make any 
changes in the plans,'' he answered. 

*'And you said it was because you couldn't 
get settees!" — she felt relieved at that — **You 
went and put something over on me I That 
don't shock me; I never expected any fair deal- 
ing in this milk-can town. Well, what are you 
going to do about it?" 

*'I want to urge you — urge you as strongly 
as I can — to discontinue dancing altogether in 
your place here. For the sake of this sister, 
Miss Higgins, as well as your own." 

He paused, then added, very earnestly, 
** Speaking as a friend, I would make that a 
warning. ' ' 

' * You mean, you 'd make it a fight ? ' ' 

* ' If necessary. The feeling upon the matter 
is strong, much stronger than you realize." 

*' Fight it is, then!" — the words leaped to 
her lips at that added sentence, which sounded 
like a threat — *'It's kind of mean, to mess 
things up just when my sister's coming, but I 
guess we can stand it." 

**Miss Higgins! I feel that I may speak to 
you as a friend" — ^he hesitated, then forged 
on swiftly, with real feeling — ** Leave the ques- 
tion of dancing aside for the moment. Do you 
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think that the surroundings of your establish- 
ment would be a good thing for a schoolgirl? 
The companions she would have " 

**You mean — I know who you mean,'^ Lu- 
cille said a little nervously. **She isn^t a bad 
kind when you get to know her. She's got an 
awfully nice disposition, and she don't drink 
or smoke or swear — that is, she — she don't. 
She 's a lot better than I am, in those ways, be- 
cause I get red-hot at having to act respectable 
all the time. But she really wants to be, Mr. 
Grillen." 

^^Yest" he responded in that tone that made 
her want to cry.— r'* I '11 join you in a minute," 
he called to Mr. Beckwith, 

** Won't you, if you're going to start any- 
thing, put it off until after Claire has come!" 
Lucille hesitated. 

**When does Claire arrive?" 

* ' Next week Wednesday. ' ' 

There was a low sound in the garden of 
the cabaret. Turning, Lucille saw the door 
of the building swing inward silently and a 
short and bulky figure appear in it. A spark 
glowed redly ; it moved upward to the level of 
the face and grew astoundingly bright, lighting 
up a plump hand and two plump cheeks ad- 
joining. The figure came down the steps, blow- 
ing a cloud of pale smoke before it which could 
be seen in the starlight, and sighing out a long, 
satisfied **Whoo-oo-oo!" The spark rose 
again, and again grew bright. 
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**Good momingy Miss Snyder/^ said the 
minister. 

There was a squeal, a choke, a rush — ^the de- 
scent of a miniature shooting star among the 
pea-vines — a flash at the door of something 
whiter than a blue kimono — ^the patter of a 
slippered foot and the thud of a bare one — 
and the door swung silently shut of its own 
weight. 

*'If your sister '* the minister began, but 

Lucille cut him short. 

''Never you mind about my sister I'* she 
cried. '*You take your old committee and do 
your blamedest ! You think the Beckwiths are 
with youT Why, Mrs. Beckwith came here all 
week to take lessons, and bought two tickets. 
Your whole committee is with me ! They won^t 
lift a finger to help you, because they're scared. 
They know everybody's dancing, and they know 
there's a good reason why. They all do it I 
Everybody does it! Good-night!" 

' ' Good-night, ' ' said the minister quietly. 

Lucille found Flossie's lost slipper on the 
doorstep and picked it up. So the storm was 
breaking at last. Why hadn't she seen it com- 
ing? The postponing of that festival was 
absurd on the face of it, on the grounds which 
had been given, and yet she had accepted the 
explanation without a question. And there was 
something Mrs. Beckwith had said, about the 
church being so full in hot weather, and Lu- 
pille had so many friends now— of course she 
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was hinting that they were wearing out their 
welcome in her pew. Though she herself was 
the informer, Mrs. Beckwith did not want to 
be seen with them in church — but Lucille had 
never suspected it until now, and had only sup- 
posed from Delia Cooke's insistent invitation 
that Delia wanted the distinction of having the 
three sit with her. It was bitter and humiliat- 
ing, all of it, but the worst was the minister. 
What business did he have to make it such a 
personal matter! 

Flossie had locked herself in again, and it 
was some time before Lucille could get at her. 
After her first few moments of sleepy and 
ludicrous innocence, poor Flossie grew so 
miserably and tearfully scared, sitting up 
in bed, that * Lucille 's temper softened rap- 
idly. 

''It wasn't a cigarette anyway,'' Flossie pro- 
tested, '*It was only Bull Durham! I didn't 
mean nothin'. I didn't know you and the min- 
ister was rolling round in the back yard at 
one o'clock in the morning. No, I don't mean 
that; I don't mean that! You know yourself, 
Lucy, I've been trying like hell to be respect- 
ful." 

''I know you have," said Lucille. ''You 
mean all right, Flossie. You mean first-class, 
but you don't seem to connect, somehow. I — 
well, I want to make it as easy as I can for 
you. ' ' 

She paused. 
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**I'm going to get the sack," Flossie said, 
in a despondent. whisper. 

Lucille nodded slightly, and Flossie sat up 
with her bare feet on the floor and her plump 
elbows on her knees. 

* ' How about Bertie T It was him that brought 
in the makings; ordered 'em from a fellow in 
St. Louis," she declared. 

*'So that was where he got the cordial I 
Well, if Bertie did get you into it, you know 
you 're a woman, and he 's a man. ' ' 

**That ain't fair," Flossie protested. 

*'For all kinds of raw, rotten, crooked 
deals, ' ' Lucille assured her, * ' the show business 
don 't begin to stand up with this game of being 
respectable. ' ' 

Flossie cried again, and wiped her eyes on 
the bottom of her nightgown. 

**I know I ain't good enough for you, 
but I don't give a damn," she said wist- 
fully. 

*'Well, I do," said Lucille. ^* Don't you 
think for a minute that you aren't good enough 
for mel There's nothing I'd like better than 
to take you and run you for a head-liner in 
this town and cram you down their throats. 
We started out on this thing as pals; it was 
you and Bertie that didn't want to go ahead 
and be partners in business; I don't want to 
throw you over. I guess you know that. 
You're good enough for me any day in the 
week, but " 
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*'It's that sister. I ain't good enough for 
her/' 

*'No/' said Lucille. *'None of us are good 
enough for her.' ' 

**And I bet she's a little rube comedy 
character with freckles!" Flossie declared 
with relish. *^I'd just like to see her 
once!'' 

**Well," Lucille said very slowly, *'you get 
your things packed up to-morrow morning. 
I'll give you two weeks' advance pay because 
you haven't had your notice. You can take 
that four-o'clock for Kansas City, or go south 
on the noon train." 

**A11 right — well. Can't I just stay till 
afternoon to see the moving-pitchers! I want 
to see 'em." 

Lucille nodded and turned to the door. Then 
she turned and looked back and walked 
to the bed and laid her hand on the soft 
bent back, which was shivering under its night- 
gown. 

'*You know how I feel," she said. ** Don't 
you, dearie ? ' ' 

Flossie put her arms around Lucille 's legs 
and her face against her skirt and cried: 

'^It's all right, I guess! I guess it's all I 
had coming to me. But I kind o' wanted — 
my God, I did want to be respectful ! ' ' 

At breakfast the next morning nobody spoke 
of the affair, and the meal was rather glum and 
suggestive of headache. Lucille went do^jn^L tsi 
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open the cabaret, and presently Bertie joined 
her, slouching from the stairway with down- 
cast eyes and hands in pockets. 

**Are you really going to sack Flossie?'* he 
queried. 

* ^ Yes, * ' said Lucille. 

**That sounds kind of hard, Lucy.'* 
Lucille spread a paper tablecover over one 
of the little tables, twisted it to just the ar- 
rangement that she wanted, set the two chairs 
in balanced opposition and then looked up at 
him, her elbow on the chair-back and her toe 
on a back rung. 

* * It is hard, ' * she said. * * She 's a pal of ours, 
and she's done just as well here as she ever 
knew how or ever could. It's no fault of hers, 
but you know her, and you know why she's got 
to go. She's got a bad rep in this town; she's 
given a bad name to our place, and this is the 
place I'm going to bring Claire to. If I ever 
find that my rep is a bad thing for Claire, I'll 
do the same by myself. ' ' 

''Well," Bertie hesitated, ''I hate to see all 
this trouble come up, just when we were get- 
ting things swinging. It was all my fault, 
Lucy; I sent for that stuff to take the edge off 
all this confounded conventional life we have 
to lead, and it just happened we got caught. 
I guess I ought to throw up my job and quit 
too." 

' ' I 'd guess again, if I was you, ' ' Lucille said, 
covering another table with a good deal of 
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bustle. **Go play us something to cheer us 
up.^' 

Bertie slouched off into the music-room, and 
after a pause of a minute or two he set the 
whole place ringing with the ''Marseillaise.'* 

** There ought to be a dance to that," said 
Flossie, coming down. ''What's the name of 
it, Bertie?'' 

" 'A March for Pals,' " he shouted through 
the crashing chords. "Do you remember it, 
Lucy?" 

All told, it was not a very merry group 
which greeted the moving-picture operator 
when he arrived with his tanks and apparatus 
about noon. Lucille had spent the morning at 
the telephone, passing around the news of the 
treat which was in store for the initiates of 
Sycamore Junction. The performance was 
called for four o'clock, but they began to ar- 
rive by half past three. Young Robert Gris- 
wold was one of the first arrivals. He had 
backed Lucille faithfully in all her endeavors, 
declaring that she showed the real Sycamore 
Junction spirit, and he had become one of the 
most useful as well as one of the most expert 
dancers, for he paid special attention to all 
wall-flowers and frequently saved Bertie from 
being called from the piano to act as partner 
while his rival, the phonograph, furaished the 
measure. 

Lem Short was not on hand, being busy at 
the Emporium, nor Mrs. Beckwith, but Delia 
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Cooke was, in a smart new hat, but rather low 
spirits as it seemed to Lucille. But then, Lu- 
cille suspected that she was seeing everything 
a little askew to-day. For her treatment of 
Flossie she could think of Claire, and that spot- 
less image shut her heart tight with the con- 
sciousness that there was only one thing to do. 
But her talk with the minister kept coming 
back to her. If that man only hadn't taken 
the thing quite that way, if he hadn't made it 
so much a question of how she had treated him ! 
She never had seen him show so much feeling 
as he had done in their talk there by the fence 
in the dark. 

Blankets were hung over the Turkey-red 
shades of the windows to darken the room more 
completely, and a sheet over the blankets of 
the coffin-sized window to serve for a screen. 
Bertie nailed up a cardboard with the legend, 
** CLOSED FOR REPAIRS," on the outside 
of the door, and then took his post at the piano. 
More than thirty people were seated in the old 
folding chairs; Lucille took a curtain-stick for 
a pointer and rapped on the floor. 

** Lights!" she commanded, and Flossie 
turned down the big acetylenes. 

The voice which always projects into a sud- 
den silence the thing it was just going to say 
was heard to remark, **Not more than thirty- 
five and when we buried my uncle Jed from 
here we had fifty." The door was pushed in- 
ward with a battering sound and admitted Cora 
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Dennis and her father the Major. The moving- 
picture machine gave an exclamation like a 
spitting cat and the screen brightened. Lu- 
cille felt the intolerable burden of having to 
say something when she had nothing to say, 
and began to talk, pattering off anything that 
came into her head. 

** Ladies and gentlemen: We are now about 
to show you the Fashion Dance Pictures, ob- 
tained at enormous expense and great trouble 
and danger. We shall show you Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle, the most celebrated dancers in 
the world. They now make five thousand dol- 
lars a week teaching the tango and one-step, 
just the same dances that you have been learn- 
ing here upon this floor. 

**Here you see Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
for the first time their pictures have ever been 
thrown upon any moving-picture screen in the 

State of Kansas " It was not the Castles 

at all, but Lucile had made positive announce- 
ment the week before regarding her exhibition 
and had found in Kansas City that she could 
save two-thirds of her money by renting a 
cheaper film — **Mr. and Mrs. Castle are now 
doing the tango exactly — the same dance as you 
have seen done on this floor. Eemember, they 
make five thousand dollars a week. Watch them 
carefully; who knows but in this way you will 
do the same f That step is the one they taught 
Colonel Eoosevelt. I will teach it to you for 
half the money. * * 
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So it went. The blurring figures on the 
screen made her eyes ache. The single reel 
seemed interminably long. Two people had 
come in since it began. 

**The Czar and Czaress of Russia by royal 
command had the Castles appear before them 
in Venice. The Castles have been all over the 
universe, dancing in all its principal cities. I 
might say they are the world's champion globe 
and turkey-trotters. Mr. Vernon Castle is con- 
sidered the world's greatest tangoist, and of 
course Mrs. Castle is the world's greatest 
tangerine. ' ' 

**I just love her!" came a low and ardent 
voice from the front row. 

**The dance you now see is the modern ball- 
room form of Salome before John the Baptist. 
'Is it any wonder that John the Baptist lost his 
head?" 

**0h, you Salome!" observed a more ju- 
dicious voice, also of the front row. 

* * By watching these pictures which you have 
seen, and by taking the course of lessons of- 
fered at this cabaret, any one may hope to be- 
come as expert as Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle. 
That's the last of the pictures; this perform- 
ance will be repeated to-night. Lights, please, 
and we will clear the floor for a few figures." 

The acetylenes spluttered and flared up; 
somebody pulled down the blankets and the 
screen ; there was a mutter of rapid talk, which 
seemed to die rather quickly. Through the 
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blur before her eyes, left from the dazzle of the 
flickering figures, Lucille noticed that many 
people were staring at something behind her. 
She turned and saw an inmiaculate young girl, 
all in white, with a great white hat. 

**Claire!*' she cried. ** Dearie! You changed 
your mind!^^ 

Her groping arm met a white-gloved hand 
which felt for hers and gave it a steady pres- 
sure. 

**I'm glad to see you again,** said Claire. 



CHAPTER XII 

She was very unlike Lucille. Inches shorter, 
slender, black-haired, she bore herself without 
even the venial half -awkwardness of girlhood. 
Her face was all one lovely flush, more from the 
outdoor air it seemed than from embarrass- 
ment, and its lines were as free and fine and 
cleanly drawn as the lines of a ship or a 
sword. Her eyes wer.e hazel, large, wide apart, 
filled with that look which only young girls 
have in those years when they seem to brood 
over secrets of inameasurable meaning which 
could never be completely told, and there was 
a serene space between her clear black brows. 
What Lucille had taken for a hat was a loose 
gray veil covering her hat and hanging down 
below her shoulders. She wore a faultless 
rough white coat, a suit of cream- white ftMQ3a&V 
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trim gray walking-boots, white gloves, a hand- 
kerchief tucked daintily below one wrist. 
There was a leather traveling bag, very new, 
very English-looking, on the floor beside her. 

Lucille drank in the particulars and cried in 
a sort of summing-up of joy and wonder : 

**YouVe grown, dearie I I thought maybe 
I ought to have bought you a doll, and here 
you come home a regular perfect lady I" 

**I don't think I should care for a doll,*' said 
Claire. ** You haven't seen me in a long time.'' 

Her voice was low, even, gently modulated, 
and very pleasant to hear. The others were 
crowding round them, and Eobert Griswold 
came to Lucille 's elbow. 

**How do you do. Miss Higgins?" he said, 
speaking to Claire. **I met you at the Kappa- 
Kappa dance last fall; don't you remember?" 

**Your face is familiar," said Claire, **but 
I don't seem to recall your name." 

* * Robert Griswold, ' ' he said, making a move- 
ment as if to shake her hand, and covering his 
retreat by scratching the back of his neck in- 
stead. **Are you going to stay here? I hope 
you do." 

**My sister has made all the arrangements, 
Mr. Griswold. This is a pretty town, isn't it?" 

**I tell you," Robert answered loyally, 
^Hhere isn't another town in Kansas has the 
attractions that we have to offer. You'll find 
the right kind of people here ; just the sort you 
like to live with. Isn't that so. Miss Higgins?" 
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This last was addressed to Lucille, who as- 
sented to the proposition — as she would have 
assented to almost anything at that moment. 

**I was sure it would be pleasant here, from 
what my sister wrote," said Claire. 

Here Flossie arrived and gave Lucille a 
nudge which drew the eyes of everybody, Claire 
included. 

**This is Flossie," Lucille introduced. 
** Claire, Miss Snyder. And Bertie — ^Mr. 
Snyder. Now I want to get you " 

**Miss Snyder, Mr. Snyder," said Claire, 
bowing. * ^ What is it, Lucille ! * ^ 

**Come on," Lucille said, picking up the 
English-looking bag and leading the way to the 
stair door. ** Dance, everybody! Bertie, start 
up a tango ! My sister 's come, folks ; I '11 have 
her down and introduce her later, but she 's had 
a hard trip and she's tired out. Don't let us 
spoil the fun." 

Robert Griswold followed for a step or two. 

**May I call?" he urged in Claire's ear. 

**I'll have to speak with my sister," said 
Claire. **I don't know just what our arrange- 
ments are^ Good afternoon." 

Once inside the stairway door, and the door 
shut, the bag went down on the third step 
above them, and then Lucille 's arms were not 
aching and empty any more. Only Claire did 
not seem to make much of an armful. She 
was so slight, so yielding! Perhaps that was 
why it seemed to take ^o long to get enough of 
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her. Lucille caught herself beginning to wipe 
her eyes on the gray veil, and stormed up the 
stairs with the big bag, searching for her hand- 
kerchief. 

**We're all upside-down here now,'' she an- 
nounced with reason. **We never knew you 
were coming. Why didn 't you wire ? How did 
you get here? Where have you been? I was 
in Kansas City yesterday myself. What train 
did you come on? There ain — ^there isn't any 
train. ' ' 

**We motored," said Claire. She was set- 
ting herself to rights with little pats and pulls 
and whisks, without seeming to look about the 
room at all. 

**Gee!" exclaimed Lucille. **You sure are 
all class, from soup to nuts. What have you 
been doing, dearie ? My goodness, tell me how 
you've been getting on. Did you have a good 
time at your graduation? Why didn't you 
write more about it ? Do you owe anybody any 
money? Are you hungry?" 

The ruins of the noonday meal were still on 
the table, with the unwashed plates still in posi- 
tion, the silver gathered in the bean-dish, and 
Bertie's slowly coloring calabash pipe in a 
saucer. (He was breaking in a corn-cob now 
for use in the music-room.) 

**I'm not hungry, thank you," said Claire. 
** Lucille, what is this place?" 

**Home," said Lucille. Then she added: **It 
don't look like much, just now, because we 
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haven't got all our furniture out of storage, 
but you just wait till it's all fixed up.'' 

**I think it's very pleasant," Claire said, 
looking around. **That front room seems to 
have a lot of light. It faces east, doesn 't it f " 

** Wakes you up at four o'clock. But you 
come in here and see what you say. Oh, Lord, 
dearie, but I'm glad I've got you! You don't 
mind if I muss you up some? — See! Brass 
bed. Brand-new. White blankets, pink stripe. 
Toilet set, mother-of-pearl. Silver *C' on the 
back; you won't have to get it changed when 
you get married. Look here; white curtains, 
pink edge to 'em. Had some roses in right 
under this window, but the cut-worms saw 'em 
first. Let me take your things. That's a bird 
of a hat. Now sit down and tell me all about 
yourself. Do you owe anybody any money?" 

**No," said Claire, settling herself in a 
swing-rocker with a pattern of pink pome- 
granates and purple birds. **You always sent 
me plenty of money. You have been very kind 
about that. And thank you for the toilet set; 
I think it's charming." 

Her voice was very sweet and even, and Lu- 
cille began to feel as if the years and the money 
had not been wasted on Claire's education. It 
would have made a good deal of difference in 
her own career if she had known enough when 
she was nineteen to say in that offhand way 
that she thought a thing was * * charming. ' ' She 
was wonderful, this new sister of hers^ Mi&a 
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Sophie Moore was nothing to compare with 
her. 

**Who are these people ?'' Claire went on. 
*^Who is Flossie?** 

* * Oh, she *s a friend of mine. She 's going to- 
morrow. WeVe been running the ice cream 
business together,'* Lucille explained with 
some confusion. **What do you think of her?" 

**0f course she's common," Claire said, **but 
she seems like a nice capable sort of person. 
And who is Bertie? Don't you think he has 
very attractive eyes?" 

** Bertie says he's going too. His eyes are 
all right, but he's got bats in his belfry. So 
you know Eobert Griswold?" 

**We had ever so many dances together, that 
evening, and he talked a lot. He asked me to 
call him *Eob.' " 

* * So that was why you gave him the storage 
stare," Lucille commented in open admiration. 
*^His father is the biggest man in town, and 
our landlord." 

** Indeed," said Claire, as if that didn't in- 
terest her much. ** Didn't you write that you 
had bought a house ? ' ' 

*' Maybe I did," Lucille admitted. **I ain't 
much good writing letters." 

**I liked your letters, when they came, only 
I've wished that you would write more about 
your experiences and the people you were 
meeting. This last year there hasn't been 
much except about how I ought to study, and 
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not letting people kiss me. — ^Why, he ^s playing 
the * Marseillaise M ^ ' 

In fact the music and the shuffling downstairs 
had stopped suddenly; and now the piano had 
broken loose with the great tune, like a call 
to arms. There was a scampering outside 
and Flossie precipitated herself into the 
room. 

''Come down quick, Lucy!*' she ejaculated. 
' ' The minister 's come in and he 's got the whole 
church with him, and they're all sneaking out 
the door, and there's the devil to pay! He 
wants to see you." 

''Sit still," Lucille said to Claire, and pre- 
ceded Flossie in a rapid passage through the 
kitchen-dining-room, and down the stairs. 

It was as Flossie had reported. The min- 
ister stood in the middle of the floor, with a 
group behind him which filled the room nearly 
as far as the door. There was Horace Gris- 
wold, who glared at his son, with arms folded, 
heightening the effect of his stoop. There was 
Mrs. Beckwith, close at the minister's elbow; 
Lem Short; Miss Barnes, the patron of little 
Fannie; all the members of the Committee on 
Public Morality ; all the deacons of the church, 
and, among others, Mr. Purdy, the Methodist 
minister, and his wife. The patrons of the 
cabaret — those who were not, like Lem and 
Mrs. Beckwith, actually members of the raiding 
party — were scattered about the background 
like sheep having no shepherd. Some had 
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es)caped in the first confusion. Some were tak- 
ing to cover behind the far end of the counter 
and about the music-room. Delia Cooke and 
Eobert were among these. The rest were try- 
ing to look unconcerned. Several of them had 
taken seats. Major Dennis sat with his hands 
crossed over the hook of his cane, with Cora 
cowering beside him. 

*'Good afternoon, Miss Higgins," said the 
minister. 

**Good afternoon,'^ said Lucille. **Come 
right in and make yourselves at home.'* 

**We have called,'' said the minister, **as a 
committee ' ' 

**0h, it's a conunittee, Flossie. We thought 
it was an Old Home Week parade, ' ' Lucille ex- 
plained to the visitors. 

She faced them near the stairway, standing 
almost alone, for Flossie had found a chair 
and was sitting with her hands on her right 
knee and her left leg bent as if for a flying 
start in case of emergency. Bertie stopped 
playing and slouched to the door of the music- 
room, and Delia Cooke dropped behind him, 
out of sight of the committee. 

**You have admitted to me, Miss Higgins," 
the minister began again, *Hhat not only do 
you tolerate dancing in this place, but further- 
more you encourage it and teach it. Am I 
right?" 

** Eight you are.'' 

LDcille's nervousness was all gone now; she 
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stood there the very picture of the combative 
American; impudent, nonchalant, and ready. 

**I protested, in private, against the prac- 
tice," the minister went on. *'I urged rather 
strongly that you cease to place temptation in 
the way of our young people. Your reply was 
that everyone in the village knew of the course 
you were taking, and that there would be no 
public protest. That, in fact, the feeling of the 
public was in sympathy with you, in favor of 
— dancing. Is that correct?" 

^*I said they were scared," she told him. **I 
said they wouldn't dare to buck against me. 
Is this your committee?" 

**Not my committee," he corrected. **I 
asked several of these people to join me, but 
many of them volunteered their services. Mr. 
Purdy and Mrs. Purdy and Mr. Ladew and 
Mr. Dow are from the Methodist church. 
You see, it is a thoroughly representative 
body. 

^*We have called to request, in the interest 
of order and — of public welfare, let us say — 
that you cease entirely to give these dancing 
lessons, or to allow dancing on your premises 
We make this request as a united body, as a 
group of neighbors, as persons who would 
gladly be friends of yours, but who must think 
first of the welfare of the town and of our own 
young people. ' ' 

^ * Oh, speak for yourself, ' ' Lucille retorted a 
little sharply. **One, two, thi^^— ^t* ^t^J^^bcl., 
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six — seven — of these people are pupils of mine. 
Mrs. Beckwith, Mr. *' 

**0h — yesl'^ said Mrs. Beckwith, smiling. 
**I was in here one day last week. I was one 
of the witnesses.** 

**You took three lessons and bought two 
five-dollar tickets, * ' Lucille responded. ' * Hiram, 
you were a dead-head; I never expected any 
better of you, Lem — ^Well, I don't go any fur- 
ther. At any rate, the feeling in this town 
ain't just exactly what you think it is, Mr. 
Grillen. Your committee is a big bluff. All 
you people want to stay around. We 're show- 
ing moving-pictures of the tango, one-step, and 
this new Salome- wonder step that's got 'em all 
guessing. Tickets only a dollar each ; you can get 
the pictures punched off on your ticket as one 
lesson. Those who don't want to see the show 
will kindly pass out. Mr. Grillen, I '11 give you 
a special invitation to stay and see the pictures 
on the house — you and Mr. Purdy, and Mr. 
Gris wold. ' ' 

**WaitI" called the minister, for some of 
the committee members in the back of the room 
had actually made an indefinite movement for 
the door. **Is this true, what Miss Higgins 
has just told us? Is it a fact that there are 
those here who have been encouraging this 
dancing craze — for we can only call it that! 
This is the time to take a stand one way or the 
other ! I call for a show of hands ! All those 
within sound of my voice who are not afraid 
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to show their colors; all those who will stand 
up and own their belief, even though it may 
appear old-fashioned— who will own it with as 
much boldness and as little shame as those 
persons have shown who have made these mod- 
ern dances especially notorious— all persons 
here who are frankly and fearlessly opposed 
to dancing in this community, raise your 
hands I ' * 

Hands were up all over the room, and others 
joined them rapidly. Yet Lucille saw as she 
began to count that not much more than half 
the persons there had responded to the min- 
ister's appeal. That ** frankly and fearlessly, ' ' 
spoken as he made it ring out, almost made 
her own hand twitch to be with them. The 
committee voted in a body ; Mrs. Beckwith and 
Lem Short among the first. A good sprinkling 
of the guilty ones who had been in attendance 
voted too. Delia Cooke was out of sight in the 
music-room. 

* * Now, ' ' said the minister, ^ ' any persons who 
wish to express their approval of the dance, 
who would like to see it become a permanent 
institution here in our midst — ^let them raise 
their hands.'* 

Major Dennis raised a hand, the right one 
with the thumb missing. Cora, who was sitting 
with a pencil and a piece of paper looking 
around for votes, saw what he was doing and 
followed suit instantly. Robert Griswold 
looked his father in the eye and raised his 
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hand. Bertie leaned in the doorway with the 
real musician 's unconcern. Dancing or dinner, 
restaurant or revolution; love-making, play- 
plotting, swindling, pandering; struggles in 
young souls that would sear and scar, cramping 
memories in old ones that could not be laughed 
wholly down; any or all of these businesses 
might go on around him, might draw his casual 
and impartial interest, but his concern was 
elsewhere. He was in the world to play the 
music he was paid to play, or the better music 
that came when there were listeners who cared. 
Bertie looked on and did not vote^ 

Delia Cooke was still out of sight. Flossie 
saw that Lucille had her hand up and raised an 
arm at the angle appropriate to a ''bye-bye^* 
hand-wave. Six supporters they mustered, all 
told. The sixth, of all unlikely persons in the 
three counties, was Fred Drew, the brick-red 
farmer who always brought the Farnsworths 
to church, who never had taken a dance-step on 
the floor of the cabaret. 

**Is that enough of an answer. Miss Hig- 
gins?" said the minister. *^Four persons, ex- 
cluding those who have a business interest in 
your establishment, have indicated a belief that 
the dance should be tolerated. Twenty-four, 
a clear majority of all those present, have come 
out openly and fearlessly for what they con- 
sider purity and the right. And that vote was 
taken here, under your own roof, where, if any- 
where, you should find your supporters in 
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greatest numbers. In view of the unquestion- 
able feeling of this community I ask you, what- 
ever your personal belief may be, to change 
your plans. I ask you to conform to what are 
undoubtedly our standards of propriety and 
morals; to cease tempting our young people 
away from those standards ; to give up dancing 
and teaching the dance. And I think I can 
assure you that this feeling is not against you 
personally, but against your principles. You 
will find good neighbors among us, Miss Hig- 
gins, if you show yourself neighborly.'' 

* ' I like the way you talk, ' ' Lucille answered, 
*^only you're wrong. You're way wrong. My 
principles are, in this dance business, that, 
dancing is good for people, and what's good for 
people hadn't ought to go against propriety 
and morals. You asked me to change my prin- 
ciples, didn't you! Well, I'm going to ask you 
to change yours. I'm going to change this 
whole town on this dancing question. They 
know you're a good man and a good minister, 
and they'll take your word for it about the 
minor prophets and what worship is. But — 
did you ever do the tango ? ' ' 

*'No," said the minister amid a suppressed 
titter from the side of the room that was be- 
hind him. 

^'Well, I have, and I know that's good for 
'em. And they don't have to take my word 
for it either. And when they've tried it out a 
little more they'll know better than to take 
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your word for something you don't know a 
blame thing about. ' ' 

**Look here!'' broke out Horace Griswold. 
**Are you going to stop making a stinking dive 
out of my property, or ain 't ye ! Never mind 
making a fool of the minister. What we want 
to know is : are you going to stop this dancing 
business right here, or are you going to leave 
town!'' 

*'I think I'll stick around a while," Lucille 
said moderately. '^ Business has been kind of 
slack, so far, but I look for it to pick up next 
faU." 

Away from his oflSce and the monumental 
desk, the elder Griswold was a man as other 
men, somewhat slower to anger, considerably 
more vehement when he was aroused. 

''Stick around!" he blared. ''If you dance 
another breakdown in this place; if that tad- 
pole over there plays another note for anybody 
to dance to, I'll throw you out to-morrow. I 
own this property, young woman ! ' ' 

"And I've got a lease," said Lucille, "that 
says you can't put me out without giving a 
year's notice." 

"Whereabouts! Where have you got any 
lease that says I've got to give you any 
notice ! ' ' 

"In my stocking," Lucille assured him. "I 
had to take a flat-iron to make it go. ' ' 

Here Major Dennis pounded the floor with 
Mb cane, to the scandal of Cora and the other 
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ladies, who looked everywhere else except at 
him and Lucille. 

*'Shnt up, Jim!'' Horace Griswold roared. 
'* We've heard enough from that big, shame- 
less, red-headed '* 

The bashful ladies and all the rest followed 
his eyes toward the new center of interest. 
Claire had slipped in through the stairway 
door, Claire in all her sweet slendemess, her 
black hair massed low upon her neck, her throat 
just bared by smooth folds of cream-colored 
silk, the wispy handkerchief in her clenched 
left hand. She stood quietly by Lucille. For 
a moment no one spoke. 

'*I am afraid you have misunderstood my 
sister,'' she said in her even, well-bred voice. 
'*You don't know who she is." 

'*Yes, we do," growled Horace Griswold. 

Claire turned from the minister to him. 

* ' Pardon me ; I think not. I think you ought 
to know. Of course she has her eccentricities ; 
you ought to make allowances for that. I have 
had to make allowances. But my sister is one 
of the greatest-^ — " 

^'That's all right; it's all rightl" Lucille 
cried, gathering Claire in with one arm and 
stifling her momentarily against her shoulder. 
^^ril tell 'em now. I don't care if you all 
know it! I used to run one of the swellest 
private dancing-schools in New York. I had 
the King of the Coney Island Mardi-Gras tak- 
ing lessons for six weeks before the big ball. 
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and the Queen gave me a blue ribbon for it. 
And this is my sister. And this place will 
keep open for business at the same rates; ice 
cream ten cents a portion, dancing lessons one 
dollar each, except the tango, which is two dol- 
lars for the first lesson and a dollar and a 
quarter every one after that. Special tickets, 
good for six dollars' worth of lessons, five 
dollars.*' 

There followed an awkward pause when no- 
body seemed to have anything more to say. 

*' Friends," the minister proclaimed at last, 
**we have done what we came to do. Miss 
Higgins has at last taken a stand in this mat- 
ter, and we know what that stand is; if is no 
longer a question of suspicion or of hearsay; 
there is at least no hypocrisy in her position 
now. We too have taken our stand. Let us 
wait and see what is the next thing to be done. 
Let us remember that courage and — defiance — 
are, after all, not such appealing qualities in a 
bad cause as in a good one. And I thank you, 
my friends, for coming here." 

The crowd moved toward the door. Bertie 
turned back into the music-room, and Major 
Dennis moved toward the minister. Lucille 
glanced around, then jumped up on a chair. 

* ' Special announcement ! ' ' she shouted. 
** Maybe I'm going to quit!" 

In three seconds the silence grew intense. 

*' Maybe that the minister will put me out 
of business," she went on, **and all you folks 
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that have tickets want to look out, because 
those tickets posi-tive-lj will not be paid cash 
for, or money refunded. To-night may be your 
last chance to use 'em, and to-night by special 
arrangement we are going to show you the 
moving.pictures of the famous Vernon Castles, 
the greatest artists in the dancing world. The 
pictures came to town to-day with Mr. 'Hara, 
the special representative of the Mutual Film 
Corporation, and they go back with him to-mor- 
row. This may be your last chance ever to 
learn the tango or get your money's worth 
out of your tickets. Pictures will be shown at 
seven-fifteen and eight-thirty. I have specially 
invited Mr. Grillen and Mr. Griswold to be 
here — ^yes, and the Methodist minister. I asked 
them all to come and see some real tangoing, 
and I invite everybody else who has the price 
of admission, one dollar, which will include one 
lesson. But remember, one and all, that 
these pictures are being shown here for the 
good of this town, to loosen up your tight- 
wad souls, and not because we need the 
money.'' 

*'Do you suppose," said Mrs. Beckwith, as 
they were going out, *'that anybody would be 
so brazen as to go and see those pictures after 
what the minister said!" 

'^Oh, my, no!" said Miss Barnes. ''They 
won't have five people here." 

'^I was one of the witnesses," said Mrs. 
Beckwith, '*and I'm glad I was." 
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*' Wasn't the minister just splendid f said 
Delia Cooke, joining them. 

*'Yes; what he said was so helpful!'* Mrs. 
Beckwith assented, and Lem Short, who joined 
them, said the same. 

About eight o'clock that night the Reverend 
David Grillen was called from his study by 
a ring at the telephone. 

*'Mr. Grillenl This is Miss Higgins," said 
a voice on the wire. 

It had a rather shaky sound, and the min- 
ister replied, '*Good evening. Miss Higgins," 
with more than a hint of sympathy. 

*' Won't you come over here — cabaret! I 
want to see you. It's important." 

* ' All right, ' ' he said. ' * I '11 be right over. ' ' 

She was waiting for him on the narrow step 
outside her front door. There was nothing on 
her head but her own turbulent hair, and he 
noticed that she sneezed violently as he turned 
up the walk, and again as he joined her. 

''You're catching cold," he warned her. 
*'Come inside at once." 

''No," she protested. "I — there's some- 
thing else. I've got — a — cramp." 

" Oh, " he said. ' ' Wh-er— is it painful 1 ' ' 

"Right foot," she said, stamping it, and 
sneezed again. 

Music struck up inside ; a quaint, lilting, com- 
pelling tune, which the minister had heard 
from the same source before, without ever 
knowing its name. 
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''It's better already,'' she assured him. 
''Now wait a jiffy. I'll go in first." 

She opened the door a little way and stood 
in it. 

"You can come in now," she said. 

The minister stepped up and stood looking 
over her shoulder. The first thing he saw was 
Lem Short, swaying past with his arm about 
little Miss Sophie Moore, the Griswold stenog- 
rapher. Then came Eobert Griswold and 
Claire (and a fine young couple they made, 
too), then John Ladew, one of the Methodist 
members of the committee, dancing with 
Blanche Short; then two women who came so 
close that a scrap of what they were saying 
drifted to him: 

" — and a bronze coffin; people in their cir- 
cumstances, that never " 

The lady took the rest of her sentence down 
her windpipe in one appalled gasp. It was 
Mrs. Beckwith, who was associating with Flos- 
sie in a one-step which combined the most 
prominent shortcomings of the march and the 
toddle. 

"We are compassed about," said the min- 
ister, "with a great cloud of witnesses, Mrs. 
Beckwith." 

"Yes. Yes!" said Mrs. Beckwith. "I was 
just thinking, we ought to be informed of all 
they are doing here. And as I said to this 
Miss Snyder just now, I might just walk 
it out with her, but I wouldn't have any 
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man^s arms around fne in snch a place as 
this.^^ 

The music played on, but the crowded room 
had grown comparatively still. Lem Short 
took to cover behind the counter. One couple 
after another had fallen out. Claire and Robert 
danced on unheeding. 

**Well,'' said Lucille. ** There's your com- 
mittee. Count 'em up, and figure how many 
more of 'em I'll have in here by the time the 
eight-thirty pictures are over, and how many 
111 catch if we show again at ten. There they 
are. Look at 'em I They're glum enough now; 
they look as if they were down front in sermon- 
time, but when you stood back there they were 
aU enjoying themselves. Why, they were 
laughing, and you don't think of anything very 
wrong when you're laughing I Try it some 
time and see ! Laughing ain 't wrong, and hap- 
piness ain't wrong, and the trouble with your 
committee is, you've told 'em the other thing 
so long that they lie, right and left, and feel 
ashamed to be happy. Liars and hypocrites I 
Why don't you preach a sermon on that, while 
you're about it!" 

* * I think I shall, ' ' said the minister. * * Thank 
you for calling me up, Miss Higgins. ' ' 



CHAPTER Xm 

Squarely on the doorstep the minister as he 
went out met Hiram Oter, who seemed to be 
coming in. 

*'Well!" said Hiram, stopping to scratch his 
head. *'Evenin', Dominie. Did she close up, 
like she said she would!" 

* ' Not yet, ' ' said the minister, perhaps a trifle 
grimly. 

''I was kind of afraid she wouldn't. They're 
a bold-faced lot, ain't they! Well, that was all 
I came to see about," and Hiram sauntered 
down the walk behind the minister, and then 
into Winchester & Cooke's, and did not arrive 
in the cabaret until the lights were down and 
the dancing figures, which might just as well 
have been the famous Castles, were flickering 
on the screen. He was the fourth member of 
the minister's committee to join in the search 
for evidence that night. 

In spite of the afternoon's scandal and the 
temporary dampening of the evening produced 
by the minister's visit, the ** dance pictures" 
proved a huge success. They were shown, as 
announced, at seven-fifteen and eight-thirty, 
again a little after nine, and a special per- 
formance was arranged well on toward eleven 
o 'clock. This last was prompted by the arrival 

d05 
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of a party from Milton in two automobiles, 
who asked with concern if Lucille was really 
going to leave town the next day, as the tele- 
phone-girls in their county were reporting. In 
fact, that question of her departure seemed to 
be in everybody's mind, and Lucille thought 
of certain other professional farewells and 
positively-last appearances with an enlarged 
understanding. 

They took in enough money during the day 
to pay the film company's bill (and according 
to Sycamore Junction standards Lucille 's boast 
about '^enormous expense'' was no idle exag- 
geration), and there was more than fifteen dol- 
lars over. Even the ice cream turned in a 
handsome profit. 

''What did you want to bring that minister 
pussy-footing around for!" Flossie demanded 
while they were closing up. 

* ' To show him where he got off, ' ' Lucille ex- 
plained. She was wrapping up dimes and 
nickels in tight little paper rolls, while Claire 
stood and looked on with mild interest. **It 
landed, too. He's going to preach a sermon 
about it." 

''About usl" Flossie queried, getting closer. 
**What do you know about that?" 

Claire smiled a little, and Flossie put her 
arm around her in the most matter-of-course 
way in the world. 

*^I'd like to give him a text," said Lucille, 
slamming the end of a roll against the counter- 
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top, to make the paper hold. *'My batting- 
average in the Scriptures ain't very high, but 
I bet there's something in there favorable 
to the tango. Have any of you folks got a 
Bible!" 

She raised her voice as she said it, and when 
Claire volunteered mildly, *'I have," she 
stopped her with a warning gesture. 

* ' How about that, Bertie ?' ' she called. ' ' Can 
you fish a Bible out of that trunk of yours?" 

*'0h, yes," Bertie answered through the 
wandering chords he was playing. He stopped, 
and a minute or two later came iui with a plump 
black book with red edges. 

' ' Gee I ' ' Lucille observed to Flossie. * ' That 
guy has been holding out on us. But look 
here, Bertie, it don't say 'Bible' on the 
cover. ' ' 

**What does it say!" Flossie inquired, edg- 
ing up. 

'^Heublein's." 

* ' That 's a hotel in Hartford ! ' ' 

'* Bertie!" Lucille cried. **You boy marvel 
of burlesque, you stole the Bible! Touted it 
from a hotel. ' ' 

*'Well, I wanted to have it with me," Bertie 
explained mildly — ''For pure English there's 
nothing like the Bible." 

"You're right, it's poor English," Flossie 
cried. ''When that minister gets to spieling 
it off, you can't make out what he says. It's 
all full o' Wop words, like — ^well, let me see 
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that book — ^like * cover-eth, * and this one, ^ar- 
rag-in-eth/ '* 

**What is *Wop!' '' asked Claire. 

**A Wop/' said Lucille, *4s a guinea. '* 

**A Dago,'* Bertie explained kindly, seeing 
that she still looked puzzled. 

* ' Some kind of a foreigner, ' * Flossie achieved 
at last. 

**0h,'^ said Claire simply. *'You mean a 
bohunk. ' ' 

With one accord the three turned their eyes 
upon Claire; a look of new interest and in- 
creased respect. 

** That's a new one on me,*' said Bertie. 

** Never heard it,'' Flossie owned. 

** You've put one over, kiddie," Lucille con- 
ceded. 

^*I'm glad if you like it," said Claire mod- 
estly. **I thought * bohunk' was what every- 
body called a foreigner, speaking just col- 
loquially. ' ' 

After a clinching climax like that, there was 
nothing to do but for the group to break up. 
Flossie went down to the front to lock the door 
and Claire went with her. Bertie drew a little 
penknife from his pocket, opened it, stood 
looking at his finger-nails and doing nothing. 

* * Lucy, ' ' he said in a low tone, after a pause, 
*'have you changed your mind about Flossie?" 

LuciUe looked at him without raising her 
Sead. Her lips drew together a little and she 
shook her head very slightly and very quickly. 



k 
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*' Don't you think — ^it seemed kind of fine 
and like old times here to-night, and you've 
got this fight on your hands. Still, I suppose 
it costs a lot to have to feed us." 

Lucille 's glance went down the room to the 
front door, where the two girls stood, the squat, 
womanish, almost pathetic figure holding the 
slender white one with an arm about the 
waist. 

''It's got to be done," Lucille said in a low 
tone. 

' ' I suppose so, ' ' said Bertie. ' ' I didn 't mean 
what I said about the cost, in any nasty way, ' ' 
and he slouched off into the music-room and 
burst out again in a moment with the ''Mar- 
seillaise. ' ' 

"Go on!" Claire cried, standing in the 
music-room door as he stopped. "I like to 
hear you play that." 

"Do you!'^ said Bertie, looking up brightly 
from the heaped confusion of his trunk. "It's 
something I composed myself. I'm just dig- 
ging up some score-paper, to write it down be- 
fore it goes out of my head again. ' ' 

"Oh, but that was the 'Marseillaise,' " said 
Claire. 

"Oh, no." 

"Pardon me; I've heard it ever so many 
times. ' ' 

Bertie spun round and sat before the piano 
with a worried look. He played a few bars, 
checked himself, ran through the air with one 
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hand, stopped and whistled it with his hands 
in his pockets. 

**It is the 'Marseillaise,^ ^' he said at last. 
**I thought I composed that myself. I was 
going to call it 'A March for Pals,' and that 
would have been a good name for it. ' ' 

He was talking to himself, without a look or 
a thought, it seemed, for Claire or for Flossie, 
who had joined her in the doorway. 

*' Seemed like a great tune — it is a great 
tune! Only some other son of a sea-cook 
thought of it first. Bert Snyder, you poor 
prune, you ought to have lived a hundred years 
ago, before somebody else thought of all the 
great tunes. Huh!" 

His hand fell to the keyboard and suddenly 
he struck up in the treble the spirited melody 
which is known in American universities as 
^'^Nother Little Job for the Undertaker.'' 

**Lucy," he said, turning round, ''were you 
wise to that! Did you know it was the 'Mar- 
seillaise ' ! " 

"I wasn't dead sure, Bertie. I had a kind 
of hunch it might be 'The Watch on the 
Rhine.' " 

"Never you mind," said Flossie, slipping in 
beside him. "You have wrote some real swell 
tunes; I've heard you whistle 'em." 

Bertie looked up with despondent eyes. 

"Oh, yes," he said. "Sure I have. But 
somebody else wrote 'em all first. Everybody 
has known all about it but me — ^and you." 
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*'Well *^ said Flossie, and then turned 

away from his straight, hurt look. 

*'You knew about it too! Flossie! You 
knew about it. And you didn't tell me. You 
didn't want to tell me." 

And then Lucille came and took Claire gently 
and led her away upstairs, so that the two were 
left alone. And Flossie, womanlike, comforted 
him the best she knew. 

* * Now, there 's nothing to grouch about, * ' she 
told him. **You look as sad as a Wednesday 
matinee! Why, a fellow like you, with your 
education and all — ^you ought to be conducting 
your own opera on your own piano. ' ' 

*'I'll never have my own piano, Flossie." 

*^0h, sure you will! Go East and keep on 
saving cigarette-coupons. Why, Bertie, they 
all do it, just what you're kicking because 
you Ve done. They all take some gopd old tune 
and turn it end-for-end and called it the *Ru- 
benstein Rag' or * Frolicsome Fidelio' or 
sump'm'. WTiy, with your memory you ought 
to be a great composer!" 

He shook his head slowly, hands in pockets, 
one knee crooked up against the keyboard. 

** Leg-shows among the water-tanks," he 
brooded, ''entertaining the rubes in split-pint 
towns — that's my level. It's a great thing, 
Flossie, when you know what your level is. It's 
taken years to do it, but I 've found mine. ' ' 

''Well," said Flossie, "it's— it's— mine.'' 

She was looking down and fussing with her 
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belt as she said it, and she did not say it very- 
loud. Gertie took his hands out of his pockets 
and leaned forward, spreading them on the 
bench on either side. 

*' Flossie,'^ he said, *'I'm not good enough 
for you.'* 

**Gee!" she breathed out with a big sigh. 
**I'm glad you ain't too good!" 

Lucille was wide awake in bed, trying to 
think out some rational order in the events of 
that crowded day, when Flossie came up and 
took the lamp from the bureau. 

**Are you awake, Lucy?" she questioned, and 
on being answered she went to the stairway 
and called down, *'A11 right; come up," and 
then went to her room and locked herself in 
for the night. 

Bertie followed a few minutes later, lighting 
matches until he found the edge of Lucille 's 
cot and sat down there. 

**I guess I'll quit," he said after a pause. 

**I hate to have you go," said Lucille. **I 
need you here, Bertie, but you can do just as 
you like." 

** There's one thing I don't believe you've 
thought of" — ^in spite of his low tone his words 
came through the dark with surprising posi- 
tiveness for Bertie. **How is this thing going 
to affect Flossie ? You know — ^well, she 's easily 
influenced. She has that good-natured disposi- 
tion and wants to please everybody and she's 
got sort of a case of fool-in-the-head. She's 
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tried hard to straighten up here, and she has 
improved a lot. But if you turn her loose like 
this she ^11 be just a — ^well — Can't you work it 
so as to keep her?" 

There was a long silence. 

*'I'd do the same by myself," Lucille 's 
voice came at last. *'The day I see where / 
hurt that little girPs chances, or where I put 
one smooch on her or her good name, I'll take 
the toboggan. I'd send myself to hell for her, 
and I'd do the same — ^and anyway Flossie is 
just where she's been forty times before. Bet- 
ter oflf, because she never saved seventy dollars 
since she was in pigtails. And I bet Flossie 
has got more sand and knows more about keep- 
ing straight than you give her credit for. / 
don't think she's naturally bad." 

** Maybe," said Bertie. **I hope so anyway. 
But — ^well, Flossie and I are going to get 
hitched up." 

Again there was a silence. 

*' Bertie," Lucille said, laying her hand on 
his knee and speaking very gently. '* Where 
there's a man and a woman, it's nobody else's 
business. This is none of my business, and I 
like you both. But is that your idea of the 
safest way to pick a wife ? — ^Because you think 
she 's the kind that will go wrong 1 ' ' 

** Maybe there's something in that," said 
Bertie. Then he spoke again, in that positive 
tone, which had surprised her before: *' That's 
the way they look at it, Lucy. You and all the 
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respectables. But there 's another way. When 
we were knocking round on the road together, 
all three of us, we looked about alike. But 
when we came and camped here, the difference 
began to come out. Why, Lucy, I was born in 
the straight-laced-est old town in Pennsylvania, 
and I had two years in Swarthmore. If you 
know anything about colleges, you'll know 
that Swarthmore is the limit; it's the high 
mark; it's the Tetrazzini trill — of respecta- 
bility. 

**I got the education of a respectable. And 
I had the ideas of a respectable, about some 
things, right down to to-day. For, after all, 
my idea about writing music was nine-tenths 
fake. It was just ambition. I wanted to be a 
great composer and looked up to — the real part 
of respectability, without the bother. But I 
was made the other way. I was made to be 
just a piece of human drift, and that 's the way 
the thing is working out. I'm no good to any- 
body in the world. After all that is one way 
to live. That is a destiny. 

**But you — why, for all the years you'd 
knocked around, the minute you came here and 
had the chance, you put down roots and got to 
know people, and got them to do things for 
you, and made a big success. You see, you 
were made respectable." 

** Horrors!" said Lucille. **You make me 
laugh." 

**It's true," he said. *^It has seemed funny 
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sometimes to see you worrying about some 
little point, like clothes or language. Those 
things don't count. Even with a lot of people 
who say they do, those things don't count. 
You've got something inside you — ^you don't 
mind my saying it, Lucy?— something— hard, 
some kind of a fighting-spirit, that Flossie and 
I haven't got. And people sense that, and they 
have to respect you. 

*'GeeI See how we've come round to that 
word? They respect you, because you are re- 
spectable. They're afraid, for one thing. Re- 
spect and respectability, and all that are 
founded on fear. I know how that is. Funny 
I never thought of all these things before, but 
I know them. Why, I guess I know the most 
important things about human life, but what 
good are they to me? But, say, it's interest- 
ing! 

*' Think how a beautiful girl, like Claire — 
like your sister — is built up and what it means. 
A lot of respectables fight to make her what 
she is, the way you are fighting; to teach her 
manners, and keep her good name, and buy her 
clothes. The rest of us have to keep off, and 
you — ^it's the same thing that makes these big 
business men such crooks. They have girls to 
think of, and fight for, and keep sweet and — 
like Claire. They wouldn't knife us poor boobs 
of ultimate consumers, and kill their workmen, 
if they didn't have to, but they need the money. 
They've got their girls, and it's tooth and nail 
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then. Innocence costs like the devil — real inno- 
cence — the kind Claire's got. 

**But it's worth it! She'll pay it all back. 
But, Lucy, remember to be good to Claire. Be 
patient with her. Because — ^you do pay it all 
back, always, in this world. But Lord! the 
envelopes get all mixed up, and nobody is sat- 
isfied when his payment comes. There's only 
one way to beat the game. Never expect any- 
thing; not a darn thing, from a living soul. 
Then you're safe. Only, then you aren't re- 
spectable. Respectability is something you 
take away from people; you want it; you 
expect it, you've got to have it, and so 
they give it to you, because you've got 'em 
scared. 

^'Flossie and I are out of all that. We'll 
never land anywhere, but I guess we'll under- 
stand each other. Understanding things is a 
whole lot. 

**0r at any rate it seems that way. When 
you can't do anything else. 

''Oh, well." 

He stood up. 

''I think we'll start for St. Louis on that 
noon train," he said. 

''We might run into a tab show or some- 
thing. Good night." 

There was no answer. 

"And so I talked you to sleep. Hml" 

He lighted matches to find his way down the 
stairs. When he was gone Lucille sat up in 
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bed and turned her pillow so that the great 
damp place where her cheek had been was 
underneath. Then she threw herself across it, 
lying on her face, her chin resting upon her 
folded forearms. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Flossie came out in great excitement about 
eight o'clock the next morning. Claire was 
fully dressed already, and Lucille put on a 
kimono and the two followed Flossie's almost 
petulant impatience into the front room, where 
she threw up the window and directed their 
attention to something across the street. 

In the vacant lot next to the drug-store there 
stood a high piano-box, tilted a little backward 
and weathered to a streaky brown by a winter 
or so of exposure. It stood quite close to the 
sidewalk, and on its projecting end, which was 
conspicuous from all points around the Main 
and Kearney Streets corner, there was a dilap- 
idated circus one-sheet poster and a tin sign 
reminding passersby of the virtues of Feruna. 
Lucille had estimated the advertising value of 
that spot before now, and thought in a vague 
way of getting something big painted up over 
there one of these days. 

But now the box-end bore a fresh bit of ad- 
vertising, a big paper sheet, in form like one 
of the auction bills which decorated the in- 
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terior of Winchester & Cooke's. From their 
window the three girls could read only a single 
line, but that was enormous, and, unlike any 
printing they had ever seen from the shops of 
the three counties, it was done in staring red 
ink. It ran: 

^'TANGOING TO HELL!'' 

**Who do you suppose done that!" said Flos- 
sie in an awe-stricken tone. 

** George M. Cohan!" said Lucille, with 
scorn. ''Or maybe it was Senator LaFollette. 
Confound that minister, it was me that taught 
him to advertise ! I gave him his idea for those 
Sunday-night lectures about 'Friends of Ours' 
— brakemen and so-on." 

She dressed hastily and went over and read 
the poster, to the considerable interest of half 
a dozen men, who were out in front of Win- 
Chester & Cooke's. The phrases in black type 
were nearly as vigorous as the staggering line 
in red: 

"What do YOU think about the Modem 
Dances ? ' ' 

"Do YOU want Our Young People to Learn 
Deportment in Each Other 's Arms ? ' ' 

"Do You KNOW What the Tango IS! Or 
Why the Turkey-Trot has Shamed even New 
York Society!" 
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^* WOULD YOU SAY THAT A SECRET 
DANCE-HALL, OR A NEW CHURCH, 
WOULD BE THE BETTER THING TO 
HAVE ON OUR MAIN STREET!'' 

Below was the announcement that the Rev- 
erend David Grillen would speak on Sunday 
night from the text: *' Their feet run to evil 
. . . wasting and destruction are in their 
paths. ' ' 

''He's hit us a beaut of a wallop," Lucille 
conceded when she joined the others at the 
breakfast-table and made report. ''His paper 
has got the punch all right; I wonder if the 
piece will live up to advertising matter. And 
he's got 'em stuck on the telephone-poles, all 
up the street." 

She sat and stirred her coffee steadily, dis- 
regarding her oatmeal, and presently she broke 
silence with: 

"Flossie, can you and Bertie stick around 
until to-night? I got a scheme; it ought to 
be a good thing for both sides." 

"Well, I don't know," said Flossie. "We 
are going on that noon train." 

It took some persuading, but Lucille had her 
way, of course, and by eleven o'clock the red- 
headed Joe Jones and three other boys were 
going through the village with a big brush, a 
bucket of paste, and an armful of posters, a 
few inches bigger than the minister's, which 
read: 
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^^QBAND FABEWELL BENEFIT 

DANCE AND BALL! 
TO-NIGHT 
Li Testimonial to the Celebrated Dancing 
Snyders, Mr. Robert and Miss Florence, Who 
are making their Positively LAST APPEAR- 
ANCE In Sycamore Junction Before Leaving 
to Accept a Sensational Engagement in San 
Francisco. 

AT THE 

JARDIN DE DANSE and 

Ice Cream Cabaret on Main Street. 

Admission, 50 cents 

DANCING from 7 to 12 

Come Early, so You Won't Have to Go Home 

on Sunday/' 

The boys began by pasting the announce- 
ments directly over those of the minister, where- 
ever found. Lucille rectified that error, and 
instructed them to go no further than always 
to stick up two posters to the minister's one, 
and not to skip any telephone-poles. By noon 
the rival sheets were flaring from end to end 
of the town ; on old fences, on the station bulle- 
tin-board, on a couple of freight-cars on a 
siding, around the platform of the grain- 
elevator, at each end of the bridge. Lucille 
herself took them into the drug-store and Win- 
chester & Cooke's. At the former place her 
sheet disappeared fifteen minutes later, al- 
though the minister's continued to flaunt its 
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menace through the middle of the front win- 
dow. Mr. Winchester said he *' liked to hear 
both sides of a thing, ^' and hung it up with 
the minister's advertisement and the auction 
bills. Lucille viewed the rival productions in 
hostile juxtaposition. 

*'He beat us on real live-wire printing, with 
a kick to it,'' she summed up on her return to 
the cabaret, *^but anyway we took the punch 
out of that * secret dance-hall' stuff. We won't 
make five dollars out of that shindy to-night. 
After what we cleaned up yesterday, I bet there 
aren 't that many dollar bills loose in this town. 
Did you get that * aren't,' kiddie? Oh, you've 
got the sister with the high-class English! 
Hello I is that you, Mr. McGregor ? ' ' — She was 
waiting on the telephone as she spoke — ' ' I want 
you to come around; this is Miss Higgins. Yes, 
right away. No, no; before dinner. Well, 
that's too bad, but I've got to have you. I 
know it. No, I've ^of to have you. Sure! All 
right." 

They gathered for an early luncheon, to clear 
decks for a busy afternoon with the carpenters, 
and Bertie volunteered to keep the cabaret 
during the meal, as he wasn't hungry yet. As 
they sat down, Lucille 's eye fell on the hotel 
Bible, which in nine points of the law was 
Bertie's. 

**I'm going through this like a soubrette 
through a bill-of-f are, ' ' she said picking up the 
volume. '* Let's find a text for the minister 
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that's better than that 'wasting and destruc- 
tion* dope. Only, there's such a deuce of a 
lot in the thing. How do you work it, Claire? 
Do you know any texts on the tango ! ' ' 

**We used to read something at school about 
dancing,'' Claire said. ''Has that a concor- 
dance in itf Just wait a minute, Lucille; 
there's a concordance in my Bible." 

* ' Listen to the names they had, ' ' said Lucille 
to Flossie, as she went out. ''Abraham. Jacob. 
Levi. Samuel. Everybody must have been in 
the cloak-and-suit business." 

"Or the theatrical business," said Flossie. 

"Here it is," said Claire returning, and she 
read: " 'To everything there is a season ' " 

"Like oysters," said Flossie. 

' ' Shut up, ' ' said Lucille, and Claire read on : 

" ' — and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven. A time to be born, and a time to die. ' 

Let's see; 'a time to kill ' no. Here it is: 

'A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn, and a time to dance. ' ' ' 

"Ain't she the smart Mdt" Lucille de- 
manded proudly. "Let me see that one, dearie. 
That's what it says; 'a time to mourn, and a 
time to dance. A time to cast away stones' — 
that's a funny one — 'and a time to gather 
stones together.' Hm. 'A time to love, and a 
time to hate; a time of war, and a time of 

peace. He's right there. What profit ' 

Well, what do you know about that! 'What 
profit hath he that worketh, in that wherein he 
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laboreth!' The poor boob; way back there in 
Bible times! I don't like that text; let's find 
another. ' ' 

Claire came to her help, and presently she 
was able to announce to Flossie, who was wash- 
ing the dishes, ** because it was her last day": 

*^Here are four pippins! Catch this one, 
from Psalms: *Let us praise His name in the 
dance; praise Him on the loud cymbals.' We 
ought to get some cymbals, Flossie. And just 
get this: *We have piped you, and ye have not 
danced.' See! We came around looking for 
you, and you sat there like a bump on a log. 
The Bible's full of slang." 

*^0h, no," said Claire. *^That says, *We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced.' 
But there are queer things in the Bible. ' ' 

In the opinion of impartial observers, such 
as the elder statesmen who gathered in the 
drug-store, the second battle of the Sycamore 
Junction dance war — the rival performances at 
the cabaret on Saturday night and at the 
church on the following evening— resulted in a 
draw. The Grand Benefit was largely at- 
tended ; in fact the place was crowded. 

**But just the very lowest sort of people," 
Mrs. Beckwith informed the minister, hurrying 
around the corner to the parsonage that same 
Saturday* night, so that he woiJd have the 
ammunition for use in his sermon. **I guess 
there must have been a hundred and fifty." 
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** Indeed!'* said the minister. **Were there 
accommodations for that number t" 

''Well, she had things all changed round. 
But there wasn't room, at all. You kept bump- 
ing into people — the congestion was very bad, 
and as I said the people were so vulgar. That 
woman ought to be exposed, Mr. Grillen." 

Delia Cooke called at the parsonage on Mon- 
day and gave further particulars. 

**They have taken out the partition at the 
back," she told him, ''and thro\vn it all into one 
big room. I don't know how she ever managed 
to have it done in time, because it must have 
been done since Friday night. They put in 
new pieces in the floor and had it sand-papered 
80 that it was just like glass. She had a wooden 
floor put down all over that place in front, from 
the building right to the edge of the sidewalk, 
and an awning over it, and the tables were all 
out there. I understand she's going to leave 
it that way, and keep the floor clear for danc- 
ing. A good many farmers came in, and that 
sort of people ; it wasn 't such a very bad crowd, 
but there were too many of them for comfort. 
And oh, I think it's such a pity, because I al- 
ways thought Lucille — I mean, Miss Higgins — 
was rather nice, and I rather liked her. They 
sit in my pew, you know, and there are only the 
two Miss Higginses now. Do you mind if I 
keep them there?" 

In fact, Lucille and Claire had sat through 
that morning service in Delia's pew. Flossie 
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and Bertie had been shipped away in a hired 
automobile after the Grand Benefit Saturday 
nighty making what some considered a trium- 
phal departure, others as a lucky escape from 
tar and feathers. 

The sermon was an attack upon hypocrisy, 
based on the soundest Scripture and the broad- 
est grounds of human conduct. It was so sin- 
cere and scathing that it surprised one party 
and pleased both. Most of the congregation 
considered it an overwhelming arraignment of 
any shameless creature who would give secret 
dancing lessons and hold a Grand Benefit 
Dance and Ball on Saturday night, and go to 
church on Sunday morning. But there were 
those who found the real meat of the address 
in what the minister said about cloaking a mor- 
bid interest in evil under the appearance of a 
zeal to discover it and stamp it out. It was 
agreed aU round that it was a good, old-fash- 
roned straight-from-the-shoulder sermon; one 
which some people right in this town ought to 
take to heart. 

The church was full again at night, though 
the usual evening attendance had been about 
fifty — perhaps a hundred, since the pastor in- 
augurated his talks on * ^ Our Friends in Differ- 
ent Fields of Labor. ^^ David Grillen covered 
his subject amply. He condemned the influence 
of the dance, the teaching of the dance, the 
practice of the dance; he portrayed its evil 
effect upon the health, the imagination, the 
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morals, and the spiritual welfare of the young, 
the middle-aged, and the old. He laid special 
stress upon the fact that its insidious and sen- 
sual appeal seemed to reach even persons of 
advancing years. (Here Delia Cooke turned 
to Lucille and whispered, *^Mrs. Beckwith,'' 
and Mrs. Beckwith nudged her husband and 
sent a meaningful glance toward the middle 
of the church where Delia sat.) 

As Lucille had suspected, the minister did 
not explain within the sacred walls either what 
the tango was or by what particular allurement 
the turkey-trot had ^^ shamed even New York 
society.'^ But he did say that Hell, under- 
standing it as the state of spiritual death, found 
one of its greatest aids in ^ ^ the dance, ' ^ and he 
made a rather veiled point about whether * * our 
public buildings, '^ those which were accorded 
sites of prominence in the streets of Sycamore 
Junction, ought to be ** places of public wor- 
ship, or of public and highly questionable 
amusement. ^ ^ 

Monday afternoon Horace Griswold sum- 
moned his lawyer, and when Will Hunt told 
him that he considered himself retained by the 
other side, sent Egbert Sullivan to the newly 
christened Jardin de Danse to inform that Hig- 
gins woman that she would have to get out, 
because of the damage to the property caused 
by her alterations. The Higgins woman called 
up Will Hunt, and there followed long parleys, 
threats of civil suit, proposals of compromise, 
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and sundry other things. Nothing much came 
of it, except the customary exchange of terse 
signed slips of paper between lawyer and client 
at the first of the month. 

The Wednesday after the sermon Mr. Myers, 
the man who was now in the butchering busi- 
ness, stopped his cart as he was passing and 
informed Lucille that he would have to trouble 
her for them chairs. He had sold them to a fel- 
low that thought he could get the Methodist 
church and fix it up for a kind of a hall. Lu- 
cille let the chairs go, and bought new ones. 

With June, the summer heats descended on 
town and prairie. Swift and roaring rains 
were followed by afternoons when all the open 
heavens could not furnish a cooling breath, and 
the deep dust sifted everywhere, loading buggy- 
tops and passengers and the faces of walking 
horses, sticking to perspiring skins. It was 
said to be great growing- weather. This would 
be a big year for the farmers; as soon as the 
crops were in and ready money in circulation 
again there would be something like the old 
boom days in Kansas. 

Sophie Moore, the perfect little Griswold 
stenographer, went off for a vacation, and two 
days later the announcements of her marriage 
to her brakeman arrived from her Chicago 
home. Many persons were scandalized. Delia 
Cooke told Lucille that it proved the absolute 
necessity for dancing and refined amusement, 
to give young folks' spirits a cliSLivcfc \a^ \^sy^ 
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off without driving them to evil ways and un- 
fortunate matches. Others said Harry Edsaul 
was a fine fellow and likely to be president of 
the railroad some day. All were disappointed. 
Sycamore Junction had decided that Sophie 
and Rob Griswold would **hit it off^' — and so, 
of course, Rob and Sophie had snubbed each 
other, and turned backs, and lifted noses, on 
every possible occasion. 

Fourth of July night some boys stole half 
of the plank floor under the awning in front of 
the Jardin. It was replaced, and nothing more 
said about it. Delia Cooke went away tp Lake 
Michigan for the summer, about the middle of 
June, and came back in two weeks, saying that 
it was as hot there as it was here at the Junc- 
tion and the mosquitoes were something per- 
fectly awful. 

The old mule died of overexertion one Sun- 
day night at the hour of evening worship. He 
was twenty-eight years old, and he had never 
been known to run away. His name was Venus. 
After the interment Robert Griswold revived 
his scheme for putting in an electric-light plant 
and running the car-line by electricity, extend- 
ing it to reach Milton and Sycamore, the 
county-seat, as had been intended in the first 
place. The plan seemed likely to carry; busi- 
ness was good, and travel on the roads had been 
heavy this year. 

The ice cream department of the Jardin and 
cabaret did a rushing business all summer 
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long. It was warm under the awning where the 
tables were, and the dust drifted in in con- 
siderable volume, but it was cooler there than 
elsewhere and there was an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of paper tablecloths in Chicago. The whole 
lower floor was used for dancing now. An 
even larger phonograph had been installed, 
one with a mahogany case as big as a gas- 
range, and, as the interested were informed, 
diamonds in its works, like a watch. 

There was a new girl to help with the serv- 
ing; or rather, two girls; one picked for per- 
sonal beauty, and a successor chosen for her 
undeniable respectability. Both were careless, 
untidy, rather lazy, and {he respectable one 
bothered customers to death with questions. 

There was a good deal of dancing done at the 
Jardin. It was said you'd be surprised at some 
of the people who went there as if they only 
just wanted ice cream, and then slipped off 
inside and danced to that phonograph. Tango 
tunes were heard of evenings through the open 
windows of many houses in the Junction. 
Houses of not a few church members, it was 
said. 

Then the minister organized his Anti-Danc- 
ing League. He made it a matter of personal 
canvass, enrolling especially the young people 
of the town, and with the help of their elders 
he had a large success. Membership in the 
league seemed very simple at first. But at 
one of the meetings the minister proposed^ and 
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had passed almost without discussion, an iron- 
clad rule which bound every member, male or 
female, to wear conspicuously on all occasions 
a blue ribbon of a uniform cut and shade. 

Blue ribbons were seen everywhere about 
the Junction. Perhaps a stranger might have 
imagined that the whole population was shar- 
ing in some distinction which had been con- 
ferred upon the town. Indeed, if the Nobel 
Prize were to be awarded to the most peace- 
able community on earth. Sycamore Junction 
might have appeared a likely candidate to one 
who first saw it drowning under those tre- 
mendous heats before the early harvest. 

Blue ribbons were worn freely around the 
ice cream tables in the dark and refreshing 
quiet under the Jardin awning. It was even 
said they had been seen on the floor while danc- 
ing was in progress. It was said, too, that they 
had been known to disappear with surprising 
suddenness at such times. 

The two Misses Higgins went regularly to 
church. The red-haired one went regularly to 
prayer-meeting, a fact which caused occasional 
comment. Her sister was often seen around 
the cabaret. The girls did not seem to like 
her ; some of the young fellows turned red and 
held their tongues when her name was men- 
tioned. She had been seen tearing along the 
Milton road with Eob Griswold in his roadster, 
but the machine had never been observed stand- 
ing in front of the Jardin. Horace Griswold 
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was said to be very bitter on the ^ * dance ques- 
tion.^' 

One sweltering day in mid-July David Gril- 
len met Lucille in front of the post-office. Since 
the night when she called him to see the col- 
lapse of his committee they had exchanged 
only casual greetings, or sometimes a per- 
functory question and answer after prayer- 
meeting. But this day the minister stopped 
her. 

** Fearful day, isn't it?'' he said in a friendly 
tone. 

She nodded. 

** Hotter than spiritual death." 

He smiled a little, watching her closely with 
his clear blue eyes. 

**Are you quite well, Miss Higgins!" he 
inquired. 

* * Feel fine I ' ' she assured him, returning his 
look a little tardily. ^ * Never better in my life. 
Do you think I'm going to travel for my 
health ! Because I won 't ! You haven 't got my 
goat ! I 'm — respectable ! ' ' 

''1 know it " 

**And what's more, dancing is respectable. 
You're fighting something you don't know 
about — and you're afraid of it! Afraid it'll 
come up and hit ye I You're narrow-minded, 
and scared because I've stirred up your miser- 
able milk-can town. You want to smash my 
business, because I 'm hurting yours I ' ' 

* * I suppose you would say, ' ' he observed 
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gravely, '**that even the railroad gets narrow- 
gauge after it strikes Sycamore Junction. ' ' 

**Sure I'd say it, if I ever thought of a line 
as good as that! I — I didn't mean what I said 
in any way to hurt your feelings. I '' 

**Yes, yes," he said heartily, *^I understand. 
It was your health I thought of when I asked 
the question. Is all well with you — ^and 
yours ! ' ' 

She looked up at him, a dreary, defiant look 
of red-brown eyes. 

** Everything I ever wanted in this world,'' 
she said, **I've got!" 

He said no more, but raised his hat and 
walked away with a troubled face. 

**That Higgins girl looks to me like she'd 
been keeping late hours," Frank McGee ob- 
served to Will Hooper as the two arrived at 
the post-oflSce together for their mail. 

^ * Liver-complaint, more likely," Will said 
sympathetically. 



CHAPTER XV 

To disinterested persons, that day and the one 
which followed seemed as much alike as two 
eggs in the same frying-pan. But Robert 
Griswold was not a disinterested person. To 
him the days were as distinct as eventide and 
high noon, as blue-prints and concrete ma- 
sonry, as thirst and champagne, or not cham- 
pagne. The days were as different as desert 
sand and cold water from fern-shaded springs. 
For one was the day when Claire might change 
her mind, and the other was the day when she 
didn^t, and went off with him for the long- 
promised afternoon in the roadster. 

He drove up and stopped directly in front 
of the Jardin. Claire had put her foot down 
on that point; indeed it was that which had de- 
f erred the ride so long, for on that first hour^s 
spin Robert had blurted out the truth about 
his father's probable disapproval, and Claire 
had said calmly that she didn't want to feel 
that he was doing anything underhanded on 
her account. In fact, she was surprised that he 
could have thought of her in any such light as 
that. She was very much surprised. A fellow 
who seemed to have such high ideals as he did I 
Robert drove up to the Jardin and stopped his 
car and waited. 
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He waited a good while. Presently he went 
nnder the awning and ordered a plate of ice 
cream from the new respectable waitress, 
whose name was Jenny Eads. Jenny ascer- 
tained the more important facts about the new 
electric lights, and whether he had heard if 
there was anything in this story that the Meth- 
odists were going to give up their church and 
how Joe Jones was, and other matters in which 
she was interested. He found a fly in the ice 
cream. He went out and pumped up the in- 
jector, which had been giving trouble, and de- 
cided that it was working all right now. He 
sat down at the table again. Jenny, preparing 
to remove the ice cream and the fly, was de- 
tained by her solicitude about the Famsworths ' 
dog being run over and getting his leg broken 
last Tuesday. Beyond the railroad-bridge he 
heard the noon train whistling in. Job Math- 
ewson^s threshing outfit went past up Main 
Street, a column of horses and wheeled gear, 
like a battery, moving at a walk in a cloud of 
dust. An old gray cat stepped across the side- 
walk with a kitten in her mouth. Then Claire 
came. 

She said: 

^*Did I keep you waiting, Eobert! I'm so 
sorry. * ' 

He said that that didn't make any difference, 
standing up and looking at her and remember- 
ing that he hadn't paid for the ice cream. Her 
sister was around. She always was. But 
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Claire came down to the car alone, as he was 
cranking up and stood there, carefully adjust- 
ing the big gray veil so that it enveloped all 
her head except the sword-pure profile from the 
high black brows to chin. As he was about to 
help her on with the linen duster he had 
brought she said : 

**I haven't seen you for three or four days. 
It must be almost a weef 

**Did you miss mef he asked rather low, 
bringing the coat together about her shoulders. 

She said: 

*^You missed your lessons, and that's more 
important. ' ' 

It was really eight days and a half since he 
had seen her. Perhaps she was thinking of the 
bow she had given him in church. That was 
just four days ago. 

When she stepped into the machine she let 
him take her hand. 

They ran through the dust of the threshing 
outfit and then swept past it, tilted down on the 
edge of the street. One of the men shouted a 
greeting from a high-perched seat. Eobert an- 
swered with a quick lift of his head, never 
taking his eyes from the roadway. He was a 
careful driver, and this day he was taking no 
chances. As they tore past the cottonwoods be- 
yond the end of the car-line, where Main Street 
narrowed into the Milton road, he felt her stir 
in her seat, and saw that she was looking out 
across the field at their left, where the wheat 
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was standing in stacked sheaves near the road- 
side, and a hundred yards beyond a great har- 
vester drawn by two roan horses and a tall 
gray was marching through the edge of the 
standing grain. 

She said: 

* ^ I didn 't know that they were getting in the 
crops already.*' 

*'0h, yes. That was a threshing outfit that 
we just passed,'* he told her. 

Presently she said: 

^'Doesn't it give you a rather sad. feeling, to 
see the grain put up in sheaves like that! That 
and all the golden-rod?" 

**Not particularly," he owned, after consid- 
eration. She had said she always wanted him 
to be perfectly frank with her. ** There's a 
whelking big crop this year, and that will be a 
good thing for the town. Business is going to 
boom. ' ' 

She thought a while and said : 

*'You talk just like my sister." 

It was cool and fresh, sitting in the thirty- 
mile wind they were making by their flight, and 
watching the road stream past. She shook her 
head as he slowed and swerved aside in front 
of the drug-store in Sycamore, and he put on 
speed again as soon as they were outside the 
town. They rushed away on a route that took 
them through village after village, far beyond 
the borders of the three counties.. In all that 
part of the ride she hardly spoke. There was 
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a turn of the gray veil about her head like a 
turban, and the clear face below it was bright 
with marvelous color. They swept up a long 
rise where the road ran straight as a string 
before them, to meet the sky near a clump of 
trees, and as they passed the summit he stopped 
the car. Before them lay the prairie, no longer 
saucer-shaped as when they saw it from the 
level, but spreading limitless, dusty green and 
brown, wide fields narrowed to thin stripes of 
distant color, till the outward stretch of it was 
lost under the edge of the stretching sky. 

^*Do you see those hills?" he asked her, 
pointing. 

He had to show her, and when she had made 
out the faint blue, like a pencil-mark against 
the bluer sky, he told her : 

*^ Those are over the State line, in Missouri." 

She only said, * * Oh 1 " to that, and looked for 
a while longer. Then she spoke as if she would 
like to stay there, and they alighted. She gave 
him her hand again as she stepped from the 
machine. 

**Is my face all dust!" she asked, with one 
of her half-curious smiles. 

He shook his head and tried to wipe his own 
face. But she laughed, and took the handker- 
chief away from him and finished the task with 
pretty and delicious deftness. They trampled 
through the standing grain to the tree-cluster, 
and sat down on the dust-robe, which he had 
brought from the automobile. Claire unwound 
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her long gray veil and shook it, and smoothed 
the black sweep of hair from her forehead to 
the nape of her neck with delicate fingers. She 
asked : 

*'What have you been reading T' 

**Not very much. I'm getting right after 
*Les Miserables' though; very nearly half 
through. ' ' 

'*Do you like itr' 

''Good yam. Only, there's rather too much 
about nuns in if 

The grain stood above their heads, so that 
they could see into its yellow-green depths as 
if through a \vindow into a great tank. There 
was not a breath of air to stir the heavy, lean- 
ing heads. 

Claire said: ** Don't you like to analyze peo- 
ple? I think people are the most interesting 
things in the world. Now, you, for instance. 
You're different from almost all the men I've 
ever met. ' ' 

''How?" 

She looked at him. 

"You have awfully good eyes. Honest eyes. 
Do you really want me to tell you what I 
think?" 

"I wish you would," he said. 

"You're very impulsive. You do things and 
say things without there being much back of 
them, sometimes. Sometimes you show real 
tact, and then sometimes you don't. You're 
queer about that. ' ' 
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**0h, I know it!*' he ejaculated, sitting up. 
**I haven't got any tact. You don't have to tell 
me that again ! I know you think I'm an awful 
brute, but " 

*' Let's not talk about that," she said. 

He looked at her steadily, until she looked at 
him and then turned her eyes away toward 
the depths of the standing grain. He said, 
* ' Claire, " in a voice which stuck in his throat, 
and took her hand. 

*' Please, don%" she said, and after a mo- 
ment she looked at him and disengaged her 
hand. 

*^ Claire," he urged, **I know I messed 
it all up, but I told you how it was. I wanted 
to marry you, and when you want a thing you 
go ahead and try to get it — at any rate I do. 
I said I wanted to marry you, and I want to 
now. Won't you do it?" 

Her face was brilliant with flooding color 
now, and her breath came quickly. She looked 
up and faced him with a little sudden 
movement of her head, frankly and ear- 
nestly. 

*^Rob," she said, **do you believe that I 
would encourage anybody, or — ^just flirt with 
anybody? Or — oh, it's hard to say it! — do you 
believe that I would lead anybody on, from — 
mercenary motives ? ' ' 

^*No, nothing that you've said!" she inter- 
rupted. 

''Who did say it?" he demanded. **I 
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want to know! I'd like to knock his block 
off!'* 

^^It's not important, I suppose, bat it was 
said to me, and — don't you see? — it's made it 
so terribly hard for me to judge — ^just how I 
do— feel " 

**Who said it?" he repeated. 

* * Well, ' ' — she was looking down at her hands, 
knit together on her knee — *4t was my 
sister. ' ' 

^' She'd better get something else to talk 
about! Not that I don't like her — r'' 

''Don't misjudge my sister. I think you 
ought to understand. — Can I trust you if I tell 
you something?" 

**You can trust me anyway." 

*'I think so, but this is a great secret. Lu- 
cille is one of the best known actresses on the 
American stage." 

He sat back and stared at her, and then be- 
gan to laugh. 

**0h. Lord, if the minister knew that! It 
would bust the town up — ^but the minister! 
You know he 's stuck on her. ' ' 

**Why, no!" 

*'It's talked all over the village." 

*'That may be true," she said thoughtfully. 
**A cold, quiet man like that — but she hates 
him," 

* * Are you sure of that ? ' ' 

*'0h, yes. She's always acting, but that^s 
real.'' 
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**What do you mean, Claire, by * always act- 
ing'!'' 

*'My sister is a very practical person, Rob. 
She's practical, and she's grown rather cold, 
and she tries to hide it. When she was on the 
stage and I was at school there would be 
months and months when she wouldn't write, 
and, of course, I knew she was making a great 
success, and people were paying her attentions 
and sending her flowers and taking her out to 
supper — late supper — and she couldn't be both- 
ered writing. Then she would send a long let- 
ter with a great deal of — ^well, sentimental 
things in it. Of course I hardly expected her 
to drop all her engagements and come to my 
graduation. But just think; she was here at 
the Junction, only thirty miles away, and never 
came ! You know how anyone feels about her 
own graduation. And since we've been to- 
gether, she has treated me in very much the 
same way she used to in her letters; doing 
things that would be — foolish, you know, if they 
weren't just mere eccentricities." 

They walked for hours after that. Once a 
big black crow came winging and settled for a 
time on a bare limb above them. He came and 
went without a caw, but when he flew away they 
could hear the creaking of his feathers faintly, 
and spoke of it. Once Robert mentioned his 
mother's name, saying that he could hardly 
remember her. 

**But you saw her I" Claire urged, leaninjie, 
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forward. *'Tou remember how she looked, and 
feeling her hands when she touched youT' 

**I only remember her one time when she 
was coming in a door," he said. *^She had on 
a bonnet with some cherries, red cherries, and 
I thought she was awfully pretty. Funny what 
a kid remembers ! Those cherries moved when 
she moved her head. * ' 

**0h, you're fortunate !'* Claire breathed. 
**A11 I know about my mother is what Lucille 
has told me. She was very beautiful. ' ' 

He looked at her with his lips apart, and 
said, *^She must have been,*' with a wistful, 
boyish smile. 

Claire smiled back very slightly. 

**She was really beautiful, Rob. And she 
had a very romantic life. She and my father 
were married only a few years ; they loved each 
other a great deal, and — ^more than that. They 
had a wish that neither should outlive the 
other, and one time they were traveling in the 
West and their wish came true. There was a 
frightful wreck. Papa was killed. Mamma 
only lived a few hours, and they were buried 
together the next day. And the terrible part 
of it is that we have never found the place 
where they were buried. My sister has gone 
out there — ^it was in Nevada — ^and no one 
seemed to know. WasnH that strange I" 

She sat looking into the grain for a time. 
Presently she said: 

*^We haven't even a picture of her. Papa 
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would never let her have a photograph taken, 
except the one he always carried with him. 
But they all say that she was beautiful. I like 
to think about my mother. '* 

After that they talked of cities — Chicago and 
New York ; about the lives of actresses and the 
careers of great men. Once Claire said: *^You 
have a lot of energy, Bob, but I don't think 
you Ve shown what 's in you yet, or a great deal 
of ambition/' But what she meant by ambi- 
tion she would not say. 

When they reached the automobile to start 
for home he blurted out : ^ * I wish you 'd marry 
me!" 

* * How can I tell how I feel ? ' ' she cried. * * Or 
if I 'm quite sincere ? Oh, I wish you would go 
out and make some money that would be your 
own!" 

*^I'm going to, some day," he said, **I'm 
going to, Claire," and tried to take her in his 
arms. She warned him off with a startled, fuU- 
eyed glance and a movement of her slender 
hands, and taking her by the shoulders he 
kissed the serene space between her brows. 

*^ There's one thing I can tell you," she said 
after a pause. ^'It's very unpleasant for me to 
have people touch me, unless it's certain peo- 
ple. Being handled — ^well — ^you like to feel 
that those around you are perfectly sincere. I 
always feel awfully safe when I am with you. ' ' 

He only said, **I guess you're safe enough, 
anywhere around here," but he felt the thrill 
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of it as he settled in the seat beside her and 
sent the roadster swerving backward and then 
leaping away toward home through the early 
dusk. 

No, there were no New York gunmen lying in 
wait behind the low wheat-shocks. The painted 
Sioux rode that trail no longer with war-paint 
and knife and rifle; no pirate galleys were 
cruising down the sunset hunting for young vir- 
gins to sell in Turkish harems. That thought 
of danger was a girPs fancy, an illusion. The 
literal plain fact was that the distilled fury 
of a tropic jungle, which had steamed and sunk 
and died a hundred thousand years before, 
flung them across fifty-five miles of prairie 
country in seventy minutes, so that the wind, 
which follows the sun across the plains, was 
blown backward in their faces by their speed. 

And if Claire felt a warm safety in the touch 
of the young maniac, who risked her neck in 
his abounding pride in his machine, and a cold 
distrust of meddling hands, no matter whose, 
which would dare interfere never so slightly in 
the secret choosing of her heart — ^there may 
have been a rough kind of right in that. Per- 
haps some wise and ruthless Power was show- 
ing these young lives how to shape themselves. 
At any rate they were shaping ruthlessly, with 
the glad-eyed, incomparable cruelty of youth. 



CHAPTER XVI 

''Everything I ever wanted,'' she had said — 
and then came the defiant, dreary lifting of her 
red-brown eyes — * * Everything I ever wanted in 
this world, I've got!" To David Grillen that 
joyless boast of Lucille 's seemed the most com- 
plete and piteous confession he had ever heard. 
He would have spoken; he longed to speak, if 
only to say, **I'm sorry," but words would not 
come. She saw through him so! While she 
was in that hostile mood, what was there to 
say that would not sound flat and hollow! 

But that sharp impression kept struggling 
back into his mind, try as he would to keep it 
down. He wanted to remain unbiased, to think 
straightforward on the matter which was 
pressing just now for a quick and certain set- 
tlement. The welfare of this woman, wonder- 
ful though she seemed to him, was a distinct 
and separate matter from the other question 
he was facing, whether he and the church had 
not been mistaken in their whole policy regard- 
ing ' ' the dance. ' ' He had serious doubts about 
it, and David Grillen was not a man to remain 
in doubt for long. 

The idea had come to him slowly. He had 
always assumed, as his parents had done, and 
most of the men he knew at college, and all the 
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men at the seminary, and his parishioners af 
Sycamore Junction, that dancing was essen- 
tially a questionable practice — ^probably sinful, 
certainly regarded by even those who practiced 
it as something to be blushed over, giggled at, 
treated as a shameful if more or less venial 
human weakness. All alike seemed to recog- 
nize that the essential fact about dancing was 
that a man put his arm about a woman publicly 
and the woman permitted it and enjoyed it. 

Lucille had spoken quite diflferently. So dif- 
ferently that he hardly understood at first, but 
the impact of her words was such that he could 
not forget them. ** Those people were laugh- 
ing!'' she had cried, *^and happiness ain't 
wrong! You don't think of anything very 
wrong when you are laughing. ' ' It was laugh- 
ter and happiness, joy and youth, which she 
saw in the dance. And he thought of great- 
hearted, ruddy King David dancing before the 
Ark of the Covenant; David, whose passionate 
chants were full of the thought. Pipes and 
timbrels, song and dance, the clashing of cym- 
bals and the throwing wide of frowning city 
gates; these were the signs by which David 
called on men and women to show the greatness 
of their joy in God. Was it true that dancing 
was joy, innocent, genuine, and hearty? There 
was searching truth in those sharp words of 
hers: **You're fighting something you don't 
know a blamed thing about. ' ' 

But how all his thoughts on this led y^^rrt 
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back to thoughts of her I Well, he would take 
up the two things together, and go through 
with them to their logical conclusion. He went 
into his study after supper and shut the door, 
turned the shaded student-lamp on the desk so 
that only the big blue blotter and the spread 
heaps of manuscript and periodicals were in 
strong light, filled and lighted his pipe, and sat 
beside the desk, half turned away, leaning back 
in his working-armchair, facing the low book- 
case, which held his working-library. There 
were perhaps a hundred volumes there, which 
he hardly ever took from the shelves. Up- 
stairs there were exactly twenty books at his 
bed's head, as there had been by that of the 
** Gierke of Oxenford,'* and those were the 
books he read. 

Undoubtedly the most favorable thing he 
knew about dancing was the fact that Lucille 
Higgins indorsed it. That indorsement was 
worth careful consideration. From first to last 
the quality of hers which had impressed him 
most was her abounding healthiness, the sunny 
soundness of her whole nature. Tired and 
drawn as she had been that first day he saw 
Ut, Ms tot impression had been preJsely that 
-a'h^althy, open mind in a magniflcent, hLthy 
body. If she said that dancing was **good for 
people,'' she undoubtedly knew at least that it 
was good for her, believed that it was natural, 
human, universal. 

From the first she interested him, attracted 
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him. She was a ** woman of the world,'' 
worldly through and through, but in about the 
same sense that a lively boy is worldly, with a 
breezy interest in everyday affairs and an hon- 
est boredom at all things else. Her slips of 
speech and her obvious lack of book-education 
bothered him not at all ; he had spent too many 
summers in the wheat-fields and made too many 
genuine friends of far less culture to lay much 
stress on that point. Her occasional lies were 
a delight to him. She lied exactly like a small 
boy, with a random irresponsibility which could 
only betoken a good conscience and a sound 
digestion. And apparently she did not know 
what fear was. 

It was a shock to learn that she had been 
giving those secret dancing lessons. He felt 
as if he had been deceived, imposed upon. Not 
at all by her scrupulous church-going — she had 
been frank enough about that — but by that 
whole frank manner with which she had treated 
him. It was then he realized that he had been 
carrying in the comer of his mind the picture 
of Lucille Higgins as mistress of the parsonage. 

He had reached the age some years ago when 
men think seriously of marriage. He knew per- 
fectly well that he was regarded as a good catch 
by plenty of eligible women in his congregation. 
At one time he thought he saw possibilities in 
Delia Cooke. But back in his youth there had 
been a girl— she was married now — those 
things could never be the same again, of course 
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— ^but that experience gave him a standard of 
comparison. He knew quite distinctly what 
love was, and he had assisted at too many love- 
less marriages not to feel that such a thing 
was a sacrilege. And he knew that the fact of 
his celibacy strengthened the interest of no 
small part of his congregation in him and his 
church and church affairs. 

It had been a wrench, to renounce that pic- 
ture of Lucille as something nearer than a de- 
lightful neighbor. There were plenty of things 
about her which made her anything but the 
typical ^^helpfuP' minister's wife — ^but there 
were so many things they had in common ! The 
gift of seeing life humorously, the quick under- 
standing of two strong natures, which both 
know the world for a place of hard knocks, the 
attraction of mere physical strength and physi- 
cal well-being — he added that unquestioningly, 
for David Grillen had a gift of seeing things 
very thoroughly before he was through with 
them. 

And she had had things which he himself had 
hankered for. She had seen the world, its 
bright lights and its dusty ways; she could 
despise convention or pick it up at need for her 
present purposes; she had that refreshing free- 
dom of unbridled speech and action — these 
things drew him strongly. True, she was not 
a ''professing Christian.'' That was a thing 
which could be changed, which, in such an eager 
nature, might easily be changed. 
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She made a fool of him in that committee 
raid upon the cabaret, precisely as Horace 
Griswold had said. It was small comfort that 
the townspeople did not seem to see it; she 
knew well enough, and he himself knew what a 
figure he had cut that day with his pompous 
call for a vote and his disconcerting departure 
before her cool and voluble insolence. The hu- 
miliation of that, and the shameful backslid- 
ing of part of his committee, left him in no 
mind to debate the propriety of dancing for 
some time afterward. 

She dared to stand up and fight him, and she 
fought well and fairly. He was angry first, 
then annoyed at her prolonged resistance, then 
weary of the struggle which seemed something 
like a tempest in a teapot — and then when he 
learned that even members of his Anti-Dancing 
League were going the way of the rest and 
crowding her dancing floor— he began to sus- 
pect that he would be beaten in the end. And 
not only beaten but made ridiculous. Well, he 
would be ridiculous if he were to shift his 
ground. That point had nothing to do with the 
issue. 

Going, only the week before, to Sycamore 
for the monthly '^county conference'' of the 
clergymen of his denomination, he had sud- 
denly begun to see the whole thing in a new 
light. His fellow-ministers had heard of his 
campaign and showed no small interest. One 
or two of the very youngest openly confessed 
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that they saw nothing wrong in dancing ^ ' of the 
proper sort." Far more strongly was he im- 
pressed by the fact that old ministers and 
young alike were surprised at his undertaking 
such a crusade at all with any hope of success. 
It was borne in on him that his Sycamore Junc- 
tion church held a remarkable position in being 
the center of the social as well as the religious 
life of the community. The church dominated 
the town, was in fact *'a social body," as the 
periodicals had come to describe what seemed 
a new ambition of modern city churches. Well, 
that was what the church ought to be. And it 
was precisely that eminence which the pros- 
perity of the cabaret was undermining. *^You 
want to smash my business because I'm hurt- 
ing yours" — there was a great deal in that. 
How surely she could see and strike at every 
weakness in his armor! 

Then in a single word the new idea came to 
him — ^'Puritanism!" It was the first time he 
had seen the real meaning of the word as a 
term of reproach. His own blood came from 
those men of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, and he was proud of it. That blood had 
iron in it, the stuff that makes a nation great. 
Yet those men never would have praised God 
with cymbals or dancing or laughter. They 
sang the very psalms of David dismally, and in 
two hundred years they had made not a single 
great song of their own. 

That was what had been lacking all these 
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yearSy the thing that he and his church and his 
church 's people needed — ^joy I There was noth- 
ing wrong in being joyful. Perhaps those 
young people slipped off to the dancing floor 
because they found something there whidi they 
needed, something which the church had for- 
gotten to supply. In that case, the church 
ought to mend its ways and supply it. If he 
only knew! After all, he was fighting some- 
thing he didn't know a blamed thing about. 

Well, there was a simple and obvious way 
to find out what dancing was like. It was 
ridiculous. So was pretty much everything 
else he ever did, as it had seemed at one time 
or another — ^pretty much everything he did, ex- 
cept one thing. And there had been a ghastly 
year, thirteen years ago, when even that had 
seemed a mockery. 

Then, suddenly, to-day, when he met her 
there at the post-office, he saw from her single 
look that she was suffering, and that fact cut 
through everything else with a trenchant mean- 
ing which he never for a moment doubted. Not 
at all did he think then of how she would ap- 
pear as mistress of the parsonage. 

She was suffering — she, Lucille — she, of the 
turbulent red hair, of the great bare arms and 
the capable hands — she, the delightful neigh- 
bor, the plucky, impudent fighter — she, who had 
^* cried all over the place'' in Mrs. McClure's 
bedroom and done more good with her tears 
than her ice cream — she, the woman with the 
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snnny sonl of a boy, had been hurt, and was 
trying gamely to conceal it. She — ^with her 
great heathen ignorance of pain ! 

David stood up. His pipe had long been cold, 
and he knocked the ashes into the old saucer 
on his desk, which he used for an ash-tray. 
The matter was too confused for him to settle, 
yet settled it must be. 

In the front of the parsonage there was a high 
closet with a square window set under the slope 
of the gable-eaves. The room balanced a sim- 
ilar one on the other side of the house, which 
had been converted into the bathroom. It was 
furnished with a single table, nothing more. 

David went upstairs and undressed in his 
bedroom, drew on his pajamas, pulled a dress- 
ing-gown about his shoulders like a cloak. 
Then, quite literally, he went into his closet, 
and shut the door. 



CHAPTER XVn 

Joe Jones fell out of an apple-tree and broke 
his leg. It was somebody else 's apple-tree, and 
the Junction agreed that it had served him 
right, for by common consent Joe was the worst 
boy in town. But as the days went by (the ac- 
cident occurred two weeks before the afternoon 
David and Lucille met at the post-office), and as 
Dr. Murray's opinion became known, and then 
the news came that blood-poisoning had set in, 
it was remarkable to see how the talk changed. 
Its subject-matter was the same, for nobody 
recalled an occasion when that busy carrot-top 
had been up to anything but mischief, but his 
various devilments were retold with a tenderer 
tone, as if they had happened long ago and Joe 
had grown up since and become a Congressman. 
And everybody agreed that it was hard on his 
aunt. 

Lucille went to see him every day or two, 
carrying ice cream with the advice and consent 
of the doctor, and staying as long as she could, 
which was usually not very long because of the 
superlative ugliness of his aunt. Miss Jones. 
It was no unlikely hypothesis that, barring 
those whose features were positively deformed, 
Miss Jones was the homeliest woman in the 
world. Lucille 's taste in toilet sets and in- 
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terior decoration was of a doubtful order, but 
for the bodies of living creatures she had a 
sense of beauty which was both intense and in- 
structed, and it seemed to her that Joe was to 
be pitied chiefly because his fevered eyes must* 
rest at all hours on this faithful, unescapable 
being. 

Lucille took an hour of the afternoon of 
Claire's and Robert's ride to call on Joe. He 
was worse; the doctor had said that the crisis 
had come and they would know in a few days 
whether his stubborn little constitution would 
pull him through. Lucille had to talk to his 
aunt, and left after ten minutes with a neigh- 
bor. The little house had a homely kind of re- 
spectability ; every chair was neatly covered 
with cotton, through which the broken hair- 
cloth or sagging splints showed but vaguely; 
there were queer old engravings on the walls 
with borders stained as if with iron-rust, and 
the only books in sight were a collection of 
bulky volumes with covers of high color and 
much tarnished gilding, on subjects ranging 
from the Johnstown Flood, through many 
forms of People's Books of Knowledge to the 
latest production on the loss of the * * Titanic. ' ' 
They made a complete record of all the college- 
boy canvassers who had visited the Junction 
in fifteen years. 

From a neighbor, who walked from the house 
with her, Lucille learned instructive particulars 
about Miss Jones. She lived on ten dollars 
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a month, sent by an nncle in Vanceborough, 
who had a pension. Her health was too poor 
for her to do any sewing for pay. Joe had been 
left on her hands by a brother who was never 
any good, who had gone to the dogs and dis- 
appeared after his wife left him. 

Calling at the post-oflSce for mail, Lucille 
found a letter from Bertie, written from Sioux 
City. It was very short. He had * ' joined out ' ' 
with a show in St. Louis, which got into diffi- 
culties in Iowa. Could she take him backf He 
supposed there wasn't much chance that he 
would fit into her present schedule, but thought 
he might as well write and find out. It di(hi't 
make such a deuce of a lot of difference. 

There was not a word about Flossie — ^though 
when it was Bertie who was writing that might 
not mean very much. Lucille telephoned to the 
station from the post-office, found out what the 
fare from Sioux City would be, bought a money- 
order for twice the amount plus one dollar for 
meals, and mailed it at once with a friendly 
line or two. 

That was on Tuesday afternoon. Lucille had 
promised Fred Drew to go out to his farm with 
liim on Thursday and look over a chicken- 
house which he thought might be remodeled 
into a dance-hall. He had heard she wanted to 
start a dancing class at Milton, and considered 
that his own place, not quite a mile from that 
village, might be worth looking over as a pos- 
sible site. He arrived with the heavy black old 
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touring-car in which he brought the Fams- 
worths to church, and Lucille was just about to 
step aboard when she saw Bertie swing from 
the horse-car, which was rocking past in the 
middle of the street. 

He came toward her with his old familiar 
slouch, and she hurried around the back of the 
automobile to meet him. He was alone. As 
she took *his hands she saw how his face had 
changed. 

** Bertie!" she cried, and then covering her 
shocked tone with the old comradely insolence. 
**You big, long-legged stiflf, why didn't you 
send a telegram? You're a sight for sore eyes ! 
Is that your baggage 1 ' ' 

* ' That ' ' was a new copy of the ' ' Smart Set. ' ' 
Bertie nodded assent. 

**The one-night stands stick to their old 
tricks,'' he said. 

His hand fidgeted and escaped from hers, and 
as they passed behind the machine, he stopped 
and wiped his forehead. His face was covered 
with sweat, though the day was not unpleas- 
antly warm, and she saw his hand trembling. 

** Don't mind me," he said, catching her 
' anxious look. '*I had the chills a little; I'm 
all right as soon as — It 's all right, Lucy ! You 
go right ahead, and don't mind me." 

**You bet I will," said Lucille. **You re- 
member Mr. Drew, don't you!" 

The start, the look of strain and worry which 
came around his eyes as he turned quickly to- 
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ward the automobile and greeted its occupant, 
struck her even more than the bitter lines that 
had grown around his mouth. It was the move- 
ment, the perplexity of a sick man. His face 
was a cold gray. 

*'Come on in,^' she said. ** I'll be out in two 
minutes, Mr. Drew. Jenny, this is Bertie Sny- 
der. He*s the owner of this place, and he can 
do anything he wants to. Claire! Cla-aire! 
Come down here! You see, Bertie, weVe 
knocked everything endways — no, you were 
here when we cleared away your kennel and 
smoking compartment. Have you broken that 
calabash yet! Gee, you came just in time! I 
was going to advertise in the Kansas City papers 
for a professional to dance with the girls. I'm 
going to start classes all over the county as 
soon as the crops are in. Claire, just look 
who's here!" 

**Why, Bertie!" said Claire, taking his 
hand. 

*'6o on upstairs," Lucille ordered. *' There 
are three couches you can camp on, and when 
you want some sun you can go out in tjie gar- 
den. Claire " She drew her sister aside 

and whispered: ** Don't ask him any ques- * 
tions. ' ' 

Claire answered with her great hazel eyes. 
Lucille 's lips tightened. Understanding, pity, 
womanly tenderness were all there behind the 
droop of those lids. One look like that would 
have turned the smnmer into a golden joy for 
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Lucille, if its tenderness had been meant for 
her. 

''Old piano's gone,'' said Bertie, dropping 
his * ' the ' ' in the familiar fashion. 

''Never mind," Lucille cried. "Play the 
phonograph, or throw it down the cellar stairs 
if you don't like it. So long." 

"Just a minute," — ^he drew her aside — 
"Lucy, I've got to look out — ^well, never mind. 
Do you want to take my money?" 

"Your money, you tight-wad!" she echoed. 
"What do you want me to take your roll for!" 

"Oh, nothing. I might lose it or something 
— ^never mind. ' ' 

"Sure I'll take it," she interposed as he was 
turning away. Her heart sank as she said it. 

He took a wad of bills from one trousers 
pocket and from the other a mixture of keys, 
small change, a Chinese coin with a square 
hole, and a celluloid button. She took the 
money, wrapped it in a paper napkin, and 
stowed it in her hand-bag. 

"And, say," he said, with that same strained 
and sudden look of worry which he had shown 
before, "I want to thank you, Lucy. I don't 
know, I — I guess I kind of forgot it, to say it to 
you, but " 

' ' Mud ! ' ' she retorted, and consigning him to 
Claire's hospitality she went out and joined 
Fred Drew in the automobile. 

Not a word had been said about Flossie. 
Neither of them had spoken of her. Well^ what 
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was there to sayf Lucille was very quiet 
throughout the ride. She knew poor Flossie 
pretty thoroughly, and Bertie had not men- 
tioned her. What was there to say about her 
which would not better be left unsaid 1 

Drew, who was never garrulous, said nothing 
until they turned into the road across his farm, 
between jungles of com, which stood far above 
their heads. Then he began pointing out things 
in his slow-spoken way, which was not very 
entertaining until you learned that every time 
the man spoke it was to say something. He 
showed her ears which would be two feet long 
when they were husked, and where one of •the 
jungles rose suddenly to almost double height 
he made her notice how densely the stalks were 
set in the rows. That was *' silage corn,^' he 
said, and explained how in a few days they 
would be cutting it and running the giant 
stalks in two-inch bits into the silos at the barn. 

**A piece in from the road,*' he told her, 
**you can find stalks that will measure easy 
twenty-two feet, and maybe twenty-five. 

'*The corn don't grow so high in the outside 
rows, just like it grows shorter when you plant 
it in hills. If it has room, it spreads out and 
grows ears; stick it in thick in drills, and it's 
got to shoot straight up and keep a-going. ' ' 

They drove past acres of pigs of different 
sizes and attractions in long, strip-shaped in- 
closures, and reached the great bam with its 
attendant outbuildings, of which the house 
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seemed to be one. But that was only at the out- 
side view. Within it was very neat indeed, and 
Lucille washed the dust from her face over a 
white set bowl with running water, the first 
time in weeks that she had come upon such a 
contrivance. She met the housekeeper, a Mrs. 
McCallum, who was deaf as a post and seemed 
to expect no considerable attention, viewed the 
chicken-house, decided that with some paint 
and a new floor it would make a presentable 
dance-hall, and then, as one thing led to an- 
other, ^pent the afternoon in being shown the 
place. 

They looked at the cows, which were in a yard. 
That fact did not appear sensational, at first 
blush. But a chance question developed that 
cows were supposed to be not in a yard, but in 
a pasture, in the month of July. They were 
kept in and fed a bewildering menu because, if 
they devoted all their energies to making milk 
without the diversion of walking, they would 
make more milk. The milk went through the 
separator and came out part cream, which went 
to the creamery at Milton, and part skim-milk, 
which went to the pigs. That was what the 
cows were there for, for the pigs. The jungles 
of com were for the pigs. It was the pigs that 
made the money; there were seven hundred of 
them. 

The thing which made Lucille look upon her 
companion with real respect, however, was the 
discovery, provoked by her question as to 
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whether a certain huge young heifer was losing 
her teeth, that cows did not have teeth in the 
front of the npper jaw. No cow ever did, nnder 
any circnmstances-and this man had known 
it all his life! After that she asked a good 
many questions. The amount of his knowledge 
astonished her. Everything about the place 
had a meaning, a special use; everything 
fitted in with other parts of the establishment, 
in; an orderly way, which was quite under- 
standable and exceedingly neat. The com- 
plexity and bigness of the whole aroused a 
constantly growing interest. She reached the 
point where she was ready to visit the pigs with 
sympathy and genuine enjoyment. 

He showed her the cyclone-cellar, where his 
Uncle Ed was bom just after a tornado in ^68, 
and variety of farm vehicles and machinery, 
which would have made a creditable procession 
for a circus if all that he knew about them could 
be displayed. Then he took her up to the 
water-tank on the roof of the barn, and showed 
how the windmiU worked, and gave her a view 
of the diflferent fields, with their acreage and 
what was growing in each and why each crop 
was needed — all in response to questions. And 
she saw several acres of pigs, which lay in a 
diflferent direction, with a hired man in lei- 
surely attendance. 

When they reached the big barn-floor again 
he said, with something of his former bashful- 
ness, **Do you like the placet*' 
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**Yes, I do,'' she answered with a nod. 

There was a plainness about the man and his 
ways which made a plain speech seem the best, 
somehow. 

*' Would you like to come out here and 
settle?" 

*'I bet it would be fun," she said. 

*'I'd like to have you." 

It was only when he said that that she saw 
what he meant. She looked at him, and when 
she saw that he was looking back at her she 
felt her face grow scarlet. She felt an inward 
rage at herself, but she faltered and looked at 
the ground. 

*'Well, what do you mean!" she in- 
quired. 

Try as she would, she couldn't think of a 
saucy tag-line to fling at him. 

''I kind of thought you might like the idea 
of getting- married," he said. 

She looked up again, the old *' kidding" spirit 
kindling in her red-brown eyes, and began. 
^^That's a fine idea " 

But then she thought of Flossie, and the 
words died, and there was a strangling feeling 
around her heart. The man was confused in 
his turn, now, and she saw that she had hurt 
him. 

^'Eeally," she said, ''I like you, and I like 
the way you put it up to me. If I was think- 
ing of getting married I'd think twice about 
you, but " 
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As he looked at her again, she broke off and 
looked at the ground. 

*' Suppose you think it over for a while/* he 
said, with an assurance, more than he had 
shown hitherto, which roused her resentment. 

*'I won't take to thinking of getting mar- 
ried, ' ' she assured him. * * I never have. Don 't 
want to! Won't!'* 

**I guess there's nothing in what I heard," 
he said. ^^I heard you had somebody else in 
mind." 

** That's a lie! Where did you hear thatt 
Who told youf Who was it!" 

^^Oh, I just heard it talked around," he said. 
* * I didn 't pay much attention to it. ' ' 

**Who was itf Who were they going to have 
me marry!" 

**I heard it was Mr. Grillen." 

**No!" She took a breath through spread- 
ing nostrils, her bosom rising. **You tell any- 
body that said that, that he's a liar! Reason- 
able! Come, let's go home. And I don't ever 
want to hear that man's name mentioned. A 
stuck-up, dried-up, narrow-minded preacher! 
Stiff as a barb-wire fence — oh, I suppose he 's a 
good man," she conceded in answer to Drew's 
really troubled look. 

**I guess the minister is pretty well thought 
of, ' ' he said in mild remonstrance. * * Of course 
I can see how you would feel about him. ' ' 

Of course he could, she said. She refused to 
stay to supper, though Mrs. McCallum had been 
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counting on having her. On the ride home she 
spoke only now and then. 

** Don't mind me,'' she told him once, without 
any immediate occasion for the remark, laps- 
ing into silence again. 

On the drifting surface of her thoughts it 
came to her how she would have laughed at a 
proposal like this six months ago — and how 
much more she would have laughed at herself 
for not counseling her farmer-lover to depart 
and seat himself on a tack. Well, she was a 
fool six months ago. There was nothing funny 
about the matter. The man had taken her and 
shown her what he had. It was his. Part of 
it had come to him, part was the work of his 
own hands ; all of it had been organized in an 
efl5cient, growing, living whole by his brains 
and effort. To sweep it all together and offer it 
to her and himself besides in a few words was 
a piece of quiet poetry. In the light of what 
he had said everything on the farm acquired a 
new meaning. Even the pigs gained a certain 
emotional impressiveness, taken as a metaphor 
of esteem. There were seven hundred of them ! 

But as they swept through the rich light of 
late afternoon into Main Street, where the 
prairie view was shut out and they felt the 
warmth of the day with their slackening speed, 
and went swaying through golden clouds of 
dust, it seemed to Lucille as if all the things 
she had seen that way were gathered within 
her, in all their breadth and strength, and each 
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one cramped her heart with a new desire and 
aching need. House and land, a place on the 
earth-floor in the sun relations with men and 
beasts, with seasons and rains and markets; 
these were things one had a right to think of 
who had a twenty-eighth birthday coming in 
two weeks ! She had the Jardin, but that was 
a mere shell, afloat on a wave of popularity, 
which would sink and pass on as soon as the 
papers tired of printing jokes about the new 
dances. The Jardin would live about a year 
longer than that, until the next craze abroad in 
the great world soaked into Sycamore Junc- 
tion. 

And the Jardin was fluttery and trying on 
the nerves. There were too many women there, 
for one thing. Even Bertie had made a diflfer- 
ence. What she wanted was something 
steadier, surer, something dependable, the 
touch of — a — yes, of a man! What of it! 

So far she went, half thinking, half feeling, 
and there she reined her thoughts resolutely 
to a stop. She never had admitted to herself 
that she was disappointed in Claire; she came 
back again and again to the obvious fact that 
Claire was a perfect lady in a sense beyond 
her own highest hopes. So, now, she told her- 
self that she had everything in the world that 
she had ever wanted — and stepped from the 
machine at her own door feeling as if that 
swelling below her breast would crush her 
breathing. 
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*'Fred," — she called him by his first name 
for the first time — *'You haven't got a ghost 
of a show. I 'm kind of sorr/. ' ' 

**Well,'' he said, **you think it over/' 

She shook her head. 

*'If I went on thinking I bet I'd take you, 
and then we 'd both be sorry. ' ' 

She shook his hand, looking him in the face, 
and went inside. 

** Where's Bertie?'* she asked as Claire came 
forward. 

''He went out," said his sister. ''We sat 
and talked, and then I found out he hadn 't had 
any lunch, so I made some coffee for him. He 
didn't want it, and it made him sick. He went 
to get something that would be good for it. ' ' 

"What time?" 

' ' It was about three o 'clock. ' ' 

Lucille bit her lip, with a quick wrinkling of 
her brow. She crossed the street quickly to the 
drug-store. Bertie had been there, the drug- 
gist said. The druggist was a little man; she 
never could remember his name. 

"What did he want?" she queried. 

"I don't recall exactly." 

"Was it coke?" she asked sharply. 

' ' Eeally, Miss Higgins, I ought not to answer 
such a question about one of our customers." 

"Did he get it?" she demanded. 

The druggist shook his head. 

' ' It was something we don 't carry in stock, ' ' 
he said. ' ' But it was not cocaine. ' ' 
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^'Was it morphine f Landannmf Chloral t 
Hopt I want to know. I want to know what 
to do for him/' 

At each item of the deadly catalogue the little 
man shook his head slightly. After a moment's 
consideration he said: 

**It was heroin. He'll want whisky, but I 
wouldn't let him have too much of it. You 11 
have trouble feeding him ; when they can 't get 
the drug they starve themselves, don't seem to 
be able to eat. He'll have to taper oflf — ^using 
a smaller quantity each day, you understand. ' ' 

*' Which way did he go?'^ Lucille inquired 
shortly. 

*'I really couldn't say. Miss Higgins. Mrs. 
Cooke was in here, and he went out with her. ' ' 

So Lucille hastened off to the big house in 
Kearney Street. She felt some doubts about her 
reception as she crossed the wide porch and 
pushed the button of the front door-bell. Since 
the day of the minister's committee raid and 
the vote in which Delia had not taken part, that 
lady had been blowing hot and cold, showing 
rather too fulsome a cordiality on her occa- 
sional visits to the Jardin. But when she ap- 
peared there was not a trace of affectation in 
her greeting. 

** Lucille!" she cried, taking her hand. *'I 
knew you 'd come. Yes, Bertie 's here, poor fel- 
low, and we're doing all we can for him." 

She drew her caller into a big cushioned 
swinging seat and sat down with her. Her 
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dimples rippled into sight now and then as she 
talked, but there was a seriousness about her 
just now which became her well. 

**I put him to bed upstairs," she said. **He 
was quite irritable at one time, but well, I am 
stronger than he is. He had one of Mr. Cooke 's 
night-shirts. He wanted something to drink, 
so I gave him some brandy, and then I made 
him tell me what was the matter. It*s some 
drug — did you know that I — and the doctor says 
we 11 have to keep on giving it to him for a week 
or so. He tried hard to break oflf ; he said he 
hadn't had any of this — ^heroin — since early 
this morning. Then the brandy sort of went to 
his head, and I put him to bed and watched him 
till at last he went to sleep. But I made him 
promise. I think he really will make a great 
effort to break the habit oflf. He must. ' ' 

*'How long are you going to keep himt" 
Lucille inquired. 

*'You can't look out for him at your house,'' 
Delia said, **and I have plenty of room here, 
and my piano — ^nobody ever uses it, and a piano 
ought to be played on all the time." 

* * Do you mean you '11 keep him here ? ' ' 

**Why not? You know he'll have to be 
watched every minute. Somebody will have to 
do it." 

**Well! People will say all kinds of 
things " 

**What if they do I" said Delia quietly. 

And this was the Merry Widow of Sycamore 
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Junction! This was the flitter-brained fair- 
weather friend who had deserted them in the 
pinch because of what people might say about 
her approval of dancing. Yet Mrs. Delia was 
quite serene now, perfectly calm, and positive 
about what she meant to do and how to do it. 

' ' I might have Mrs. Carroll come in as a sort 
of housekeeper,'' she said, *'but I don't know 
that I need do that. I guess I'm old enough to 
manage my own affairs. And somebody has got 
to manage Bertie who won't spoil him. The 
way you let him go round without having his 
trousers pressed was a crying shame. Such a 
nice fellow, too. ' ' 

The great bell in the church across the street 
startled them with a sudden clashing peal, and 
Lucille moved to go with a few words about 
''hurrying supper." 

*'0h, yes," said Delia, ''you always go to 
prayer-meeting, don't you I" 

Her dimples deepened. and spread when she 
said that, in a way her caller didn't like. 

"Of course I do," Lucille answered shortly. 

' ' Oh, of course, ' ' said Delia. ' ' I don't believe 
that anybody else goes quite as regularly as 
you do, except Mr. Grillen." 

"Well, well, you look out for Bertie," said 
Lucille. 

She went down the steps feeling that her 
quick tongue had failed her once more that 
day, and that Delia knew it and was laughing 
at her. It was only a sting, not a wound, that 
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coupling of her name with — ^his. Delia had 
meant only a little mischievous fooling. 

But at her words that swelling ache came 
back with a shock, that infinity of need which 
had such breadth and strength of emptiness. 

Lucille knew very well what she wanted. 
David Grillen. She loved him. She had won- 
dered, sometimes, if all this talk about love had 
anything in it, and now she knew. 



CHAPTER XVin 

They were just rising for the first hymn when 
Lucille entered the prayer-meeting. It was in 
the vestry, a high-ceilinged room in the rear 
of the church, with yellow wainscoting in nar- 
row strips and folding seats of yellow hard- 
wood. The seats were made four together, 
with a rack for hymn-books on the back of each, 
and were divided by a middle aisle, the men 
sitting on one side, the women making a more 
numerous demonstration on the other. The 
vestry hymn-book was different from the big 
black volumes which were used Sunday morn- 
ings ; the songs had more ginger and were sung 
with more enthusiasm and perhaps a trifle bet- 
ter harmony. 

Usually, Lucille paid no attention to the 
words, but on this distressful day everything 
which had the power to pain her seemed to 
force itself on her notice. They were all shout- 
ing: 

''Throw out the life-line across the dark wave! 
There is a brother whom someone should save; 
Somebody's brother I Oh, who then will dare " 

but not a word did the hynm have to say about 
anybody's sister. 
There were plenty of life-lines for sinking 
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brothers. Bertie had only to drift into town 
with those sharp lines which come about the 
mouth from chewing the bitter cud of unsuc- 
cess, and three women grew tender and shrewd 
and strong and patient so that he might be kept 
and cherished and given what he needed. It 
was a touching thing, the way they had wel- 
comed Bertie. But how about Flossie! 

Suppose she should come back, crushed and 
repentant, what would her welcome be! Were 
there three men in Sycamore Junction, or two, 
or one, who would understand and forgive? . 
Would the minister! Lucille looked at him, 
forcing herself to meet his eye. He might for- 
give, but he never would understand. She her- 
self, alone of all the men and women in her 
new world, could understand Flossie, with all 
her weakness, with all the pathetic shif tlessness 
that went with her good intentions. She her- 
self would forgive Flossie, for that matter, in 
just about the same way the minister would — 
that is, without wanting to have anything to do 
with her in the way of living arrangements— 
which was not exactly Lucille 's idea of forgive- 
ness. It occurred to her that there ought to be 
some power in the world ample enough to for- 
give her for what she had done to Flossie. For 
she had known what a mere scrap of human 
drift it was that she was casting overboard, and 
she had known that, whether drift or ballast, 
Flossie was her pal. Flossie herself would for- 
give her, of course — ^but nothing she did ever 
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amounted to much! It was all one bottomless 
pity, and Lucille was the last person who ought 
to complain. 

She had taken a seat beside Miss Jones, be- 
cause she wanted to ask her about Joe. The 
crooked little woman always hurried out after 
the benediction, as if to spare the talking 
groups the discomfort of seeing her. Lucille 
glanced at the creasy little mouth, the blinking 
eyes, the thin neck, stretched out with a fold 
of yellow skin below it like a plucked chicken 's, 
and felt an inward amusement as she consid- 
ered that Miss Jones was respectable. Unques- 
tionably Miss Jones was respectable, and un- 
questionably Flossie was not. And, after all, 
which of the two was more to be pitied? Con- 
ceivably Flossie might meet somebody drunk 
enough to marry her and brutal enough to keep 
her scared into tolerable devotion. But no- 
body could ever get drunk enough to marry 
Miss Jones, and surely no one but a helpless 
boy would ever live in the same house with her. 

So Lucille thought in the bitterness of her 
heart, and loathed herself for thinking. She 
could always laugh, even when she had to laugh 
alone, but it was a gritty sort of proceeding. 
Eather like the sifting of hot coal-ashes over 
hot tin ash-cans. 

She told the minister, once in the days of 
their intimacy, that he ought to advertise his 
prayers instead of his sermons. As he **led 
in prayer*' now his earnest tones struck 
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through the chill of the meeting, and all the 
bitter laughter died in her heart and the cramp- 
ing ache came back and filled it overfull. Oh, 
she knew now what it was she wanted ! 

It would be something, to be as sure of your- 
self as he was when he prayed. Never to ''kid 
yourself," never to stumble, never to hesitate 
to ask for the things you really wanted! To 
know what was the only thing on earth that 
would make all the difference — and know she 
might as well have wanted two moons, to hang 
up and light the two ends of her dancing floor ! 
Oh, it was comedy! Eaw, George M. Cohan 
comedy! Somebody ought to laugh at it who 
could sit aside and laugh a year or two, if nee- 
essary, at the red-headed human ridiculousness 
of the thing ! 

David Grillen made an end. There were four 
or five other prayers, some long, some short, 
all dreary, most delivered through the nose. 
Then Miss Jones began. Miss Jones* prayers 
usually were periods of silence, irritated by 
faint consonantal sounds as if a rat were try- 
tag by patience and perseverance to enter the 
meeting through the floor. But this time Lu- 
cille, who sat next to her with head bowed, 
leaned toward her and caught the words. She 
leaned closer still. It seemed like a queer kind 
of prayer- 

Not like the minister's, assured and power- 
ful, nor like most of the others, patched up of 
Scriptural quotations, petitions for divine guid- 
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ance of public affairs, for the heathen abroad 
and at home, for spiritual grace in time of 
suffering and refinements thereof for the com- 
mon trials of everyday. It was only the voice of 
a woman whose everyday affair was suffering, 
one who had seen the strong ones of the world 
go by elbowing each other, elbowing her aside, 
leaving her to her own worthlessness and 
shame. Even her very prayer she poured out 
timidly and in a hurry, as if some of the strong 
ones might be waiting with more urgent busi- 
ness to be put before her Lord. 

She asked for more things than the minister, 
and, woman-like, let it go at that without any 
clinching emphasis on the importance of get- 
ting them. She prayed for her neighbors, as 
if they too must have tried the elbowing-world 
and found it hard, and — ^it was a queer kind of 
prayer, Lucille thought. As if the woman were 
filled up with sorrow and unspent love, a 
trembling mixture, virginal, infinitely precious, 
which must be spilled forth abundantly in little 
time. She must feel comforted, after a prayer 
like that ! She ended, and there was a silence. 

That was not the first time in her life that 
Lucille had spoken before she intended to. She 
was praying. She finished somehow, and said, 
**Amen.'' 

As she hurried out, David Grillen shook 
hands in the door, as he always did after 
prayer-meeting. He only said, * * Good evening, 
Miss Higgins," and the look he gave her did 
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not fluster her as she had thought it would. 
She walked home with Miss Jones, fearing all 
the way that the bent little woman would say 
something edifying, but she only talked about 
Joe, who was ' ' about the same. ' * She stopped 
at the house to hear the latest news of the 
young patient. As she stood at the door, about 
to go. Miss Jones said, in her queer half-, 
whisper: ''It was a real good meeting, wasn't 
it!'' 

**Yes, it was," Lucille answered rather 
doubtfully. 

''Well, I thought so too," Miss Jones said, 
with a bob of the head as if she were trying 
to muster the courage to look up at her. "I 
thought it was a real good meeting." 

Then, for the fraction of a second, she did 
look up, with a craning, chicken-like movement. 
And Lucille thought of something the minister 
had said once — ' ' You can see it in their faces, 
like sunlight!" 

She put her arm about the bent back and 
kissed the woman on the cheek, and then the 
two hurried different ways, each scared, each 
wishing the other had said more after all. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Fob the first time but one since she had been 
in the Junction, Lucille stayed at home from 
church on Sunday, telling Claire that she could 
go or not, as she chose. Claire elected to go, 
and to her sister's inquiries on her return re- 
plied that the text was, ** Charity thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth, *' that the sermon was pretty long 
and the singing very bad. She didn't remem- 
ber anything about the long prayer. Bertie 
was there; he was dreadfully pale and had a 
chill during the service, but stayed through. 
The church was crowded; they had to bring 
out the vestry seats again and fill the space 
below the choir, and there were chairs in the 
side aisles. Oh, and the minister had an- 
nounced that five thousand dollars had been 
raised for the new church, and that another five 
thousand had been pledged by two men, so that 
work on the building would be started as soon 
as the harvest was over and labor could be had. 
The harvest was in full swing now. It was 
wonderful to see how in this last week Syca- 
more Junction had quickened suddenly into life 
as the fertile region of which it was the com- 
mercial capital began to get in its grain. Main 
Street was busy all day long; great threshing 
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outfits moving from farm to farm, new reapers 
going out in crates, old ones jogging past with 
their huge slat-wheels, stowed inboard, wag- 
ging with the motion of the machine, auto- 
mobiles of all descriptions but all alike dusty 
and mud-splashed. There was no time to wash 
anything but face and hands on the farms, 
these days. The loafers at Winchester & 
Cooke's had disappeared except for a short 
half-dozen of incurables ; the baking fields and 
the roaring threshers had claimed the rest. In 
their stead there was a constantly changing 
group of farmers, who hurried up in automo- 
biles or buggy, asked where in thunder those 
bohunks were that were coming on from St. 
Joe, and hurried oflf again, or inside to make 
hasty purchases. 

Then came the harvest-hands. There was al- 
ways a walking group or two on the roads. 
Those who arrived by rail were often snapped 
up by farmers who had the prudence or leisure 
to lie in wait at the station platform; others 
asked their way at the grain-elevator or at 
Winchester & Cooke 's, and sooner or later most 
of them turned up at* the Jardin. They usually 
had lots of money; almost always they had 
ninety-eight or sixty-nine-cent grass suitcases, 
and they came from everywhere. There were 
immigrants, anarchists, college-boys among 
them, tramp artists, tramp, sailors, tramp poets, 
tramp firemen, but after a few days in the fields 
they were all about alike; the same color, the 
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same boastfulness, the same voracity for ice 
cream, and all possessed with a desire to dance. 
They danced with Lucille, with each other, even 
with Jenny, to the general satisfaction, and 
they paid royally, though there would have to 
be a new floor put in after the departure of 
their boots had removed the cause of damage. 

Jenny went home for dinner punctually at 
noon every day, returning rather less punc- 
tually around quarter past one, and quitting 
promptly at half past six. She had not been 
gone ten minutes on this Monday when the 
minister appeared, walking up Main Street. 
Lucille, seeing him, retreated to the rear part 
of the Jardin. To her astonishment, he turned 
in and sat down at one of the ice cream tables 
under the awning. Thereupon Lucille took 
shelter behind the stairs at the extreme back 
of the establishment, and sat down likewise. 

When she judged that seven or eight people 
must have passed and seen him there, she ad- 
vanced with a tray. 

**Good morning, Miss Higgins,'* said the 
minister. 

''Good afternoon, your Eeverence," said Lu- 
cille. **What flavor will you takef 

He said he had not come for ice cream. He 
explained what he had come for, and Lucille 
took him inside and accommodated him with- 
out turning a hair. She called Claire down, 
thanking her stars that Claire could carry oflP 
any situation without a wrinkle of humor dis- 
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turbing that tranquil calm of hers. Lucille 
herself expected to break out at any minute. 
And David Grillen — she understood how the 
stories of his football prowess might have 
much truth back of them. The man had an 
iron nerve— and an arm like a blacksmith, as 
she perceived when she got behind him to push 
as he led off with Claire. 

Major Dennis, arriving as usual with his big 
black cane for the Monday news for the Enter- 
prise, sighted the minister one-stepping down 
the floor, his arm about Claire, to the strains of 
^*Too Much Mustard '* from the diamond- 
throated phonograph. 

** Hello, Dominie," the Major greeted. 

*'How d'you do, Major?" said the minister, 
and then he brought Claire round with a mag- 
nificent turn. (He had been remarkably pro- 
ficient, except that he found it hard to manage 
the turns.) 

^*I judge," said the Major as he was about 
to go, *^that business is picking up." 

*^Our old friends stay with us," Lucille as- 
sured him, ^'and we're making new ones every 
day." 

The Major mentioned in an offhand way that 
he had heard there was a meeting of the church 
trustees' -scheduled for that evening, and took 
his leave. The minister stayed for full three- 
quarters of an hour. Lucille kept him working 
without mercy, to get the full value of the les- 
son. It was hard to make him let his feet go 
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with sufficient abandon, but he considered her 
simile of the trotting horse ''a helpful idea." 
When he was through he gravely handed Lu- 
cille a dollar, which she as gravely accepted. 

**Do you want a ticket?" she inquired, put- 
ting the money in the cash-drawer. 

**Not at present, thank you," said the min- 
ister with the merest trace of a smile. Then he 
turned and took her hand. 

'^I hope we shall have a better understand- 
ing soon, ' ' he said. 

For the first time in months she returned his 
hearty grip. 

**Hope so," she answered. **I don't know 
whether you came for business or for 
pleasure. ' ' 

'^Neither," he said as she hesitated, then 
added rather dryly: **Duty is a funny thing. 
Miss Higgins. It's the most so when it is — 
funny. ' ' 

Lucille watched him through the window and 
saw that he was walking rapidly. 

^* Something big is going to break," she 
mused, half to Claire and half to herself, * * and 
from all the signs it ought to break our way. 
But I've got an awful hunch it's going to break 
the other way. ' ' 

** Wasn't he funny?" said Claire. 

To which her sister did not give immediate 
assent, and Claire added : * * I hope that Major 
Dennis puts something about him in the 
paper. ' ' 
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When Lucille came down after her own 
lunch, she found the phonograph going under 
the casual guidance of Jenny and two strange 
girls dancing the old-fashioned two-step to a 
tune which did not fit very well. One of them 
was tall and thin and very ugly ; the other was 
a brisk, Amazonian person with a freckled face 
which Lucille had seen somewhere, though it 
seemed as if it had not been in Sycamore Junc- 
tion. The Amazonian one nodded with a 
friendly grin and said * * Hello ! ' ' 

^ ^ I know you, ' * she said, coming up when the 
dance was over. **Say, I didn't have no idea 
that you was running this place. An actress 
in Sycamore Junction 1 Goshl'' 

*' You've got your wires crossed,*' Lucille 
assured her openly. * * Where did you ever see 
me before?" 

^ ^ Down to the depot, ' ' said the young woman 
coolly. **My name is Sadie Randall, and I'm 
the station agent. You was with that theatrical 
company that come in from Fredonia and had 
a fight. You fit all over the platform, and then 
the manager sent you with a telegram. It was 
a telegram about some French actress — maybe 
she was Dutch." 

* 'You're way oflfl" Lucille declared with in- 
creased earnestness. **That must have been 
before I ever came to town." 

^^I guess likely that was when you came to 
town. It was the Saturday before I broke my 
leg. It must have been the twenty-eighth of 
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March. You was talking to the minister and 
Bob Griswold. Oh, Lord, wait till they hear 
about that I An actress ! ' ' 

**Look here, Sadie,*' said Lucille, getting her 
aside. **You haven't got to tell about it. 
Maybe I was a good actress. ' ' 

**Awl They ain't any good actresses! Ac- 
tresses is dangerous," said Sadie. She added 
in a deep, confiding tone: **They lure menl^* 

*^Well," said Lucille with a thoughtful air 
and, after an instant, with a nod of regretful 
assent, **you keep your mouth shut, and I'll 
show you how to lure 'em. ' ' 

The young woman hesitated, open-mouthed, 
on the yawning brink of temptation. 

**My goodness! How?" she breathed. 

**I'll teach you the one-step. I'll show you 
how to tango. For nothing 1 Free I ' ' 

Sadie wavered. A crimson tide, creeping in 
among her freckles, converted her countenance 
into a tolerable map of the Thousand Islands. 

* * There 's nothing wrong about dancing, ' ' Lu- 
cille urged, pressing her advantage. ** Every- 
body in church comes here and dances. We go 
to meeting every Sunday! The minister is 
learning the one-step himself 1 He was just in 
here for one of his lessons, ' ' she added in des- 
peration as a clincher. 

**I don't believe that," the girl declared 
stoutly. 

** Don't care if you don't. Are you going to 
keep mum? You'll have just the same lessons 
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as the minister gets, only you won't have to 
pay for 'em/' 

^^All right I" said Sadie, assenting at last 
with a tremendous sigh. *'I won't tell, but I'm 
afraid I'm going to bust. Don't nobody know 
it? If they did — you wouldn't be going to 
meeting any more! Nobody would sit in the 
same church with you. That was an awful 
cheap company. They were just burlescue. 
Can I have my first lesson now?" 

She could, and she did. Lucille sent her away 
in a state of restrained explosiveness. 

''And don't tell my sister," she warned half 
a dozen times. *'She doesn't know." 

What would the Lady Claire say? She who 
forgave Lucille 's profession only because she 
had reached the superlative peak of artistry 
and honor, if she knew that her sister's tri- 
umphs had been won in the tobacco-scented do- 
main of ''burlescue?" 

What Major Dennis did print in the Enter- 
prise was read to Bertie by Delia Cooke the 
next day, as they sat in her front parlor, after 
dinner ! 

"My gracious 1" she exclaimed by way of 
preface, and read: " 'We have heard more or 
less talk about the Sycamore Junction Dance 
War, but we have never said much, because it 
looked to us as if there was more fuss being 
made already than it was worth on both sides. 
From what we see going on now it appears as 
if both sides thought the other side was about 
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right. Some believe in standing up for religion, 
and some say they see nothing wrong in enjoy- 
ing life while they are kicking aronnd this old 
world. Withont fear or favor to anybody, we 
ask this question right here and now : Why not 
do both? 

** * Where is there any sense in interfering 
in each other's affairs and calling names, when 
everybody ought to turn in and get that new 
church built, making it a credit to Sycamore 
Junction? We have heard talk of a church 
fusion in this town, and that sounds to us like 
a good idea. Let the good work go on, but 
let the young folks have a part in it too, say 
we.' Now, what do you think of that, 

* * Great stuff, ' ' said Bertie. * * Lucy has made 
a big success. I knew she would." Turning 
on the stool he began to strike plaintive chords 
on the piano. 

** She's waked up the Junction," Delia de- 
clared. * * I never saw such a change in a place 
in all my life! People go out evenings now, 
and that Jardin is just full and packed every 
night. There are three different stores that 
keep open till nine o 'clock, and here we 're get- 
ting those electric lights at last. And ten 
moving-picture shows in the Town Hall since 
I came back from Michigan." 

**The town's on the map," said Bertie, play- 
ing still. **I ran into a poor ham in Topeka 
who was going to come down here and start a 
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regular movie house. He'd heard about us, and 
heard there were all kinds of things doing — 
live town.'* 

^'What is *a ham'?" Delia inquired, drop- 
ping the paper. 

*'A bum actor," Bertie explained over his 
shoulder. ** Don't worry; he won't get here! 
But a movie house on Main Street would make 
money from the go-oflF." 

*'You use such strange words, Robert," she 
meditated, watching him with a smile which 
stirred her dimples so sUghtly that it was a pity 
there was no one to see it. ^* You 're an awfully 
nice boy. That 's all you are ; just a boy 1 What 
is that thing you're playing?" 

*^ Just something I happened to remember." 

**What do you think about Rob Griswold and 
Claire Higgins?" she inquired presently. '*I 
heard they were very thick. She 's crazy about 
him ; I guess I know the signs 1 Do you know, 
Robert, I heard Rpb and his father had an 
awful row about Claire? He took her out for 
an auto ride, and the old man told him to leave 
her alone or he 'd disinherit him. Rob said he 
could go ahead. He was going to pack his grip 
and go. And they say his father was awful. 
They say he swore, and he said he 'd drive Lu- 
cille out of town if it cost him a thousand dol- 
lars. And that wasn't all I heard, either. 
There was a meeting last night. 

*' Robert 1" she cried. ^' What is that thing? 
It makes me want to cry." 
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**Some church music,*' he said. *^I must 
have heard it when I was a kid. It kind of gets 
you, don't it? There's a soprano part to it 

too " he hesitated, speaking lower; *^I 

don't like those high sopranos, but that's what 
it is; it goes up and up, like this — and then 
there's that big finish in the minor." 

*^Stop it I" she cried. ^^ Please, Robert!" 

Bertie stood up reluctantly and went to the 
window. He stood there for a moment, hands 
in pockets; then with a choking sound he sent 
the sash up with a bang, projected himself well 
out the aperture and shouted, ^^Saml Hey! 
Sam!" 

**What is it?" Delia cried, hurrying to him. 
* * Be calm, Robert ! It 's only me 1 Do you know 
me?" 

* * Puddle duck ! ' ' said Bertie, still half out the 
window. **He never heard me. Now what do 
you know about that T ' ' 

* ' Oh ! " said Delia, greatly relieved. ^ ^ It was 
somebody you knew? I thought you had an- 
other of those — dizzy spells." 

She caught a glimpse of a Jewish youth with 
a smart coat, a cocky green hat and rather 
shabby trousers, who was hastening toward 
Main Street on the opposite side of the way. 

**That was Sam Lewis," Bertie said, remov- 
ing himself from the window. * * He used to be 
with us in the — I used to know him. ' ' 

He fidgeted, evidently wanting to get back 
to his piano, said he didn't want to see his 
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friend, Mr. Lewis, said Sam wasn't any par- 
ticular friend of his anyway, and assented 
readily when Delia proposed a walk and a call 
at the Jardin. At the corner of Main Street 
they passed Horace Griswold, who was listen- 
ing attentively to a fluttering and rapid con- 
fidence which was being delivered by Mrs. 
Beckwith. The old man's eyes were keen under 
his shaggy brows, and they were fastened 
closely on the narrator. \ 

^*Just exactly what she said; every wordl 
And I just this minute saw her go in there," 
they heard in passing. 

*^I wonder," said Delia mysteriously, taking 
Bertie's arm. ** There was a meeting of the 
church trustees last night, and Horace Gris- 
wold had a row with Mr. Grillen. About danc- 
ing, someway. This was a perfectly awful row. 
Mr. Griswold is hot against Lucille, on account 
of Bob and Claire." 

Bertie walked slowly nowadays, and before 
they reached the Jardin Horace Griswold and 
Mrs. Beckwith had passed them and turned 
from the sidewalk into the deep shadow under 
the awning. Delia happened to look across the 
street before following, and saw the Jewish 
young man with the green hat in the act of 
pausing before the old piano-box, which had 
borne the rival placards at the outbreak of the 
** dance war." The stranger had what looked 
like a folded circus-bill over his arm. 

Delia drew Bertie inside, forestalling his pos- 
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sible recognition of the obviously theatrical Mr. 
Lewis. A last glance across the street showed 
her that Hugh Evans, who had arrived with a 
big paste-brush and a bucket, was beginning 
to turn the big box on end under the direction 
of the stranger, so that its widest side would 
be presented to the street. Then Delia and 
Bertie joined the group in the doorway of the 
Jardin, where the conversation was already 
growing animated. 



CHAPTER XX 

David Gbillen reached the Main Street comer 
with a letter in his hand. At that point some- 
thing on thQ other side of Main Street arrested 
his attention. He stopped, and stood staring. 
On what appeared to be a billboard, newly 
erected near the corner of the drug-store, in 
the most conspicuous spot in Sycamore Junc- 
tion, there glowed the figure of a woman, life- 
sized and of most life-like color and drawing. 
She wore a great quantity of reddish-blonde 
hair, a pair of slippers, and blue tights, which 
reached in places nearly to the level of the arm- 
pits. One hand and hip were joined in well- 
deserved prominence, giving the figure an air 
of jaunty ease. Below the elbow was the 
legend, continued across the bottom of the 
poster : 

^^MLLE. 
LUCHjLE 
LE JAMBON 
THE QUEEN OF BUELESQUE.'* 

For a finishing touch Hugh Evans, the town 
paperhanger, had just pasted up four yellow 
strips on which the minister could make out, 
^^FEHDAY'^ and *^TOWN HALL.*^ Hugh 
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gathered up his brush and backet and came 
across the street, accompanied by a strange 
youth, who wore an odd greenish hat. The min- 
ister stepped out to meet them. 

*^Are you responsible for the— performance 
which is being advertised?" he inquired. 

** High-class show,'* the stranger informed 
him with a nod. *^ Fifty cents admission. Re- 
fined concert and costume pageant. No living 
pictures. No smoking." 

* ^ Hm, ' ' said the minister. * ^ Have you a per- 
mit for the use of the Town Hall?" 

The young man nodded again. 

**Saw the president of the Council. Name's 
Griswold. ' ' 

*'And do I understand that this young 
woman will appear in — in costume?" 

^^Come and see the show," was the stran- 
ger's advice, imparted with an air of mirth as 
he moved off in the direction of the Town Hall, 
followed by Hugh with the bucket. 

The minister looked again at the poster and 
gave a slight, very sudden, lift of the head. 
He walked across the street, slipping the letter 
in his hand into a breast pocket. To the keen 
joy of the group in front of Winchester & 
Cooke's he stopped directly before the great 
lithograph. 

It was very life-like, evidently made from a 
photograph. The face was Lucille 's. He had 
seen her with that same smile, eyes partly shut, 
head a trifle on one side. The magnificent body, 
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rendered mercilessly to the very lights on curv- 
ing silk and silky shoulder, had that air of easy 
grace, with a hint of awkwardness, which was 
her very own. 

The thought that Lucille might have been an 
actress had come to him once or twice, in the 
days when he first knew her. He had dismissed 
the suspicion almost by an act of will. Now, 
when the news was staring on a billboard in 
the sunshine, his uppermost thoughts were of 
the cruel harm to her. The thing was irre- 
trievable now. The damage had been done ; the 
posters were up ; no power on earth could check 
the tongues of the town gossips after that. 

But underneath that anxiety of the moment 
he felt a quiet, growing content. The doubts 
and half-hopes of years were settUng them- 
selves as he stood there. For he had a stand- 
ard of comparison; the experience of his col- 
lege days with the girl who married another 
man, and he had come to believe that nothing 
so great as that would ever come to him again. 
Now the test had come. Eidicule, the talk of 
the town, a gossip-storm which might well cost 
him his church, were all coming — and the 
severer test, by the image in his own secret 
soul. It was that which gave him his sense of 
quiet certainty. He had faced it all as he stood 
there, and for him the test was over. He knew 
what he should do. 

He faced the open enjoyment of the men 
around the store and crossed the street. Be- 
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fore he reached the Jardin he saw that an 
expedition was already moving over to the 
Other Side for a nearer view. 

Inside the Jardin voices were being raised. 
Horace Griswold stood with one arm out 
shonlder-high leaning on the door-post. He 
was breathing hard. Delia Cooke held the 
other side of the door. Bertie sat alone at a 
table outside, slouched, with an arm across it. 
He looked away when he caught the minister's 
eye. Inside were four or five people; Lucille 
facing Mrs. Beckwith near the door. She had 
grown older since the picture was made. She 
had come a long way since that picture was 
made — and every step must have been a strug- 
gle. Mrs. Beckwith 's voice rose in a high 
cackle : 

**And she told it to me three or four times, 
just like I said! And she's here now. I saw 
her come in. You go get her," she demanded 
of Lucille. — *^ There! See! She don't even 
dare to ask Sadie what she said ! ' ' 

*'What difference does it make?" Horace 
Griswold broke in. **The woman's an actress; 
anybody could see that!" 

''Tell them! Tell them, Lucille!" Claire 
urged, springing to her sister's side. She was 
not at all the exquisite Lady Claire as she 
turned to the others with cheeks bright with 
anger and cried : ''Yes, she is an actress ! She's 
a great actress. One of the greatest actresses 
and artists that — that there are." 
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"Great artist!" Horace Griswold growled. 
* * Great artist in a leg-show 1 ' ' 

"Sa-die/ Sadie Randall I ' '—Mrs. Beck- 
with's voice cracked under the strain into a 
fearful falsetto — "Don't try to hide off in a 
corner 1 Can you hear me, Sadie?" 

^ ^ Yes 'm, ' ' came a subdued response from the 
back of the room, and Sadie was seen to make a 
hesitating advance. 

"Now, didn't you tell me," said Mrs. Beck- 
with, in a tone like running syrup, "that that 
woman there" — she pointed — "was an actress? 
A — ^low — actress ? ' ' 

Sadie looked at Lucille. She looked away 
again. She took out her handkerchief and be- 
gan to twist it. 

"Well," said Horace Griswold. "Did she 
or didn't she?" 

"No I" said Sadie, bobbing the word out with 
an upward nod like a small boy. 

"But ain't it 50?" Griswold demanded, lean- 
ing forward and crooking the arm that held 
the door-post. "Didn't that woman there get 
off the three-eleven from Independence, with a 
cheap theater troupe, and hang around the depot 
with 'em, and swear at a little fat Jew that was 
amongst 'em ! And then didn 't she stay here ? 
Didn't she talk to my son and Hiram Oter and 
the minister? And she got the minister back 
of her right then, and I tell ye he's been back 
of her ever since I And didn't she have two of 
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*em with her, or at any rate that little trollop 
that was here until the town got too hot to hold 
hert And wasnH they all in one troupe, with 
the name on their trunks — * The Merry Models, * 
or something like that? And wasn't they a 
cheap, low-down crowd f 

At every question the old man paused for 
a reply, and got none. 

*'Come on I Is that so, or ain't itf 

*'I don't know nothing about it I" said Sadie, 
and broke out crying, holding her handkerchief 
with both hands. 

*'Why, of course she don't!" Lucille de- 
clared with an air of broad tolerance. * * Nobody 
does, and nobody ever will I I was playing 
Shakespeare with my own company right up 
to last year, when I started my dancing 
academy in New York. Now clear the floor, . 
please. The next number will be the tango. 
Jenny, see what Mr. Griswold and Mrs. Beck- 
with want to order." 

''Young woman," said Griswold, letting go 
the door-post and pulling down his cuflF before 
he continued, ''you'll be out of this town be- 
fore another month is up. Sycamore Junction 
don't stand for impurity." 

"Impurity?" she echoed solicitously. "Are 
you referring to our ice cream ? ' ' 

"That's all," he said shortly, pointing his 
words with a nod and a sidelong look of his old 
gray eyes under his old gray brows. "That's 
all I'm going to say." 
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As he turned the minister caught him by the 
elbow. Behind them a crowd had gathered, 
which filled most of the space between the tables 
under the awning. 

*'Did you talk with the man who rented the 
Town Hall for Friday night?'* the minister in- 
quired. 

*'0f course I did,'* Horace Griswold an- 
swered with an irritated turn of the head at 
the unexpected question. *'And it's a good 
thing. You talk so much about needing enter- 
tainment, and here 's the best kind of an enter- 
tainment coming, with the arrangements that 
we've got. We can get along without a dive 
like this place!" 

* * Did he show you the advertising he was to 
use ? ' ' the minister persisted. 

^*No." 

^^s that the truth?" 

Horace Griswold looked at the minister, then 
at the interested faces around. 

*'I guess my word is good," he answered 
moderately, *'I guess nobody has doubted my 
word in the last sixty years," and he smiled a 
thin-lipped smile, rather grimly. **Is that all 
you want to know, Mr. Grillen?" 

*' That's all for the present,*' said the min- 
ister, his own lips tightening. 

The old man moved off through the crowd. 
Already word was being passed to the rear- 
ward members that the minister had just as 
good as called Horace Griswold a liar, and 
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from the look on the old man's face it was 
judged that the minister had got the worst 
of it. 

David knew that he could not doubt the re- 
peated assurance. It was not Horace Oris- 
wold's malice; it was only blind chance which 
had set up that sunlit billboard in the eyes of 
all Main Street. He saw the whispers exchang- 
ing, the grins, the crowd, mostly men, hanging 
about expectantly with a sheepish air; he felt 
the situation tightening unbearably, and there 
was nothing he could do. With its gigantic pos- 
sibilities of the ludicrous, and its cruel certain- 
ties of the pathetic, he could only watch the 
poignant little tragi-comedy close in on the 
poor false-fronted Jardin. And all this was 
only necessary and pitiful detail; later on he 
knew what he should do. 

At least he might give a few minutes' warn- 
ing. That would let Lucille spare her sister 
the coarse scene which was coming. But as 
he stepped inside the door the exclamations at 
the back of the crowd told him that Horace 
Griswold had realized the possibilities of his 
new weapon. Lucille had Sadie Bandall off in 
a comer, trying to teach her some dancing 
step. Hiram Oter appeared in the door and 
called : 

* ' Miss Higgins, you 're wanted out here ! Mr. 
Griswold says he's got something to show 
you, ' ' he added with a grin. 

**I'm always ready to be shown," she said. 
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**Come on, kiddie! Jenny, weVe got a circus 
attendance; take these people's orders/' 

'*01i, dear, is it?" came Delia Cooke's voice 
from a point near the sidewalk. **I don't be- 
lieve it is. Besides, how do they dare ? ' ' 

The men opened to let Lucille and Claire 
pass, and closed behind them, nudging each 
other. The minister caught Claire's arm as 
she went by, speaking her name. But her sis- 
ter drew her away, and Claire excused herself 
with ' * Just a moment. ' ' From the door of the 
Jardin David could catch the voices now and 
then. Horace Griswold's rose. 

'* Young woman, who is that a picture of?" 

* ' Millie Le Jam-bon, ' ' Lucille misread. * * The 
queen of — ^what is that long word? Can you 
see, Claire?" 

Repeated nudges ran through the crowd, 
passed on from neighbor to neighbor. 

''Leave it to anybody," Horace Griswold 
mocked. ''That appears to me like a picture 
of you. Ain't it?" 

Lucille 's answer was lost except the final 
challenge: "Is that all you've got to show 
us?" 

"She admitted it I She just as good as 
owned up to it, ' ' waS passed through the crowd. 

Presently the old man's voice again: 

"Now, young woman I Are you going to 
leave this town?" 

"How about that, kiddie? Are you game to 
make a fight?" 
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In the silence Claire 's even answer was plain 
enough. 

**Ton may do exactly as yon please about 
that/' she said. 

* * Good I Fight it is ! Jenny, take these peo- 
ple *s orders!'* 

She came through the crowd, cheeks hot, eyes 
alight, pushing past the minister. He followed 
her inside. She turned on him quickly. 

**HahI You haven't broken us yet!'' she 
cried and whirled away to start the phono- 
graph. 

Claire came in, all her serene and girUsh 
stateliness vanishing at the door. 

** Where did you get that name, *Le Jam- 
bon'?" she queried. 

**I came by it honestly, kiddie." 

*'Howt" 

**Took it off a bill-of-fare." 

**Why is it * really 't I wanted a French 
name, and that was the only place I could find 



one. ' ' 



*'Do you know what it means? *Le jamhoii^ 
is French for 'the ham.' " 

' ' What ? Spell it out, ' ' said Lucille. 

Her sister did so, and she threw up her hands 
with a gesture of ample resignation. 

^'The last straw!" she cried. '' 'The Ham.' 
All these years, I've been calling myself Lucille 
the Ham! It's comedy! The big, big laugh! 
Isn't it, kiddie?" 
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* * i think it served you right, ' ' said Claire. 

*'What was that you said? Say that 
again. ' ' 

''Of course you've made yourself ridic- 
ulous, '* Claire answered quickly. ''YouVe 
gone on lying to everybody, and you've lied to 
me. It's what you deserve." 

It was two or three seconds before Lucille 
spoke, -and then her manner had changed en- 
tirely. 

''Look here, kiddie," she said. "How do 
you feel about this ? Didn 't you say you were 
game to stick by and make a fight ? ' ' 

"I didn't say that," her sister replied, slowly 
shaking her head. "Of course if you want to 
stay here after this, I can't prevent you. But 
I know 7 shan't." 

Lucille picked up the end of a gray ribbon at 
her sister's breast and held it between thumb 
and forefinger. 

"And I sent a woman to hell for you," she 
mused. "Oh, well. Folks I" She strode to 
the door, rallying defiantly — "This Jardin is 
closed I Tickets will be redeemed at face value 
if presented before that four-something train 
to-morrow morning. Bertie, you look out for 
the tickets ; I '11 give you a check-account. Turn 
in your tickets to Mr. Robert Snyder. Sell the 
phonograph — or you might get up a raffle at 
that tab show Friday. Burlesque in Sycamore 
Junction, backed by Horace Griswold and the 
church, and the minister! Look at that litho- 
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graph and say whether we Ve put the Junction 
on the map ! So long, everybody. * ' 

She swept inside. Bertie followed and 
caught her at the stairway. 

** Don't go off in a huff, Lucy,'* he protested. 
*'It's only a bluff that's been called. You're 
the same old game sport, and you 've made your 
big success, and you've got your friends. You 
can give 'em all the laugh." 

'^What do I caret" she demanded. ** Claire's 
thrown me over. And — Bertie, 4e jambon' is 
French for *the ham 'I Oh, it's comedy I I 
ain't respectable— do you get that 'ain't'? I 
ain't respectable, and I ain't a dancing teacher, 
and I ain't good enough for Claire! I'm Lu- 
cille the Ham, and I'm going back to bur- 
lesque I ' ' 

She slammed the door and stormed upstairs. 
The crowd was growing rather than diminish- 
ing, gathered in talking groups. Claire took 
hat and coat from behind the counter. 

** Please tell my sister that I'm going with 
Mrs. Cooke," she directed Jenny. 

Bertie moved to speak to her, but David de- 
tained him with a hand on his arm. 

*'Now is when they need their friends," he 
said. **A little at a time, if I were you, 
Bertie.'^ 

Bertie nodded, and turned without speaking 
to go with Delia and Claire. Poor Jenny, who 
was standing open-mouthed, obeyed the min- 
ister's instructions with positive awe, and to- 
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gether they began to carry in the chairs and 
stack the tables along the house-front as they 
were usually left at night. The crowd began to 
drift away. There were a few offers of assist- 
ance. The comments on the minister's activity 
were low and not very audible, passing with 
the help of confidential gestures. David closed 
the front door, and soon the last of the loungers 
had moved on. After a few minutes he sent 
Jenny home. It was already past six o'clock. 

Claire walked away with Bertie and Delia, 
hardly hearing what they said, hardly caring 
where they went, only feeling that her holy 
places had been profaned and she was sick and 
sore and could not endure the tawdry Jardin. 
She looked back once at the high false front 
and the cavernous space under the awning. 
She could see the men ahead of her glancing 
across the street at the blasphemous jest which 
had broken up her girPs paradise, but she 
would not look at it. 

**How did that thing ever come to be put 
up?" Delia inquired. **They haven't any 
right to say Lucille is going to show herself 
in that rig, have theyT" 

**It was just a mistake," said Bertie. 
**When a show breaks up, they always have 
a lot of paper left that they can't use — ^ad- 
vertising paper, you know. Somebody grabbed 
a lot of our paper that we had with the Merry 
Models. ' ' 

**And poor Lucille can't help having her pic- 
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tore pot op like that anywhere those bmtes 
want to?" Delia inqoired hotly. 

'^Accident," said Bertie. ''Sam Lewis is a 
little rant, hot I don't believe he'd play a trick 
like that on an old friend. He didn't know she 
was in town." 

Oh, what difference did it make, how it all 
happened? What difference did anything 
make f Claire may have been drawn by the fact 
that Delia 's bosom was deep and soft and soit- 
able for crying in. But Delia was wrapped np 
in Bertie, who was having one of his cold 
sweats, and they sat out on the front porch 
where anyone who passed could see, and their 
sympathy seemed to be all for Lucille. Claire 
sat in a great rocking-chair trying to rest, try- 
ing to rest from her thoughts. Presently Delia 
began to hint that it was time to go to supper. 

**Good-by," Claire said in going. **If I 
don't see you again." 

*' Nonsense!" exclaimed Delia. ** Don't let 
your sister go rampaging off like that." 

''She said she was going to take that morn- 
ing train." 

* * Tell her I want to see her before she goes, ' ' 
said Delia. **I'll run over this evening if I 
can." 

Bertie only nodded, without getting out of 
his chair. Claire felt a little dazed as she 
walked to the Main Street comer. She could 
not understand the selfishness of the world. It 
WB8 all so different from boarding-school ! No- 
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body seemed to understand the real things of 
life, the things that mattered, and there seemed 
to be nobody who cared. 

She came to the comer, and the poster struck 
her eye squarely. She turned and walked down 
Main Street. She never could go back. There 
was no use having another scene with Lucille. 
Claire never wanted to see her again — or not 
. until she could meet her as a modem woman, 
self-supporting and her own mistress. 

Rob Griswold, tearing by in his roadster, saw 
her, whirled, and came where she stood. 

* * Say, it was a shame ! * ' he cried, springing 
out, cap and goggles in hand. * * I never heard 
of it; IVe been out at the light plant all 
day.'' 

** Really I '* she said, *4t must have surprised 
you. ' ' 

**I should say so. I mean it! Why do you 
talk that way, Claire ? ' ' 

**How do you expect me to talkf she re- 
torted. **I confided in you because I thought 
I could trust you. I ought to have known bet- 
ter." 

** Claire 1 You don't think I told anybody 
about your sister! Do you?" 

**It doesn't make any great difference," she 
said. **You know, we're going away." 

'*I heard so. When?" 

**At once. We shan't be here to-morrow." 

**Say, I'm sorry. I'm awfully sorry I Really, 
I am." 
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He tried to take her hand, and did so, for 
about a second and a half, without the effect of 
having achieved much of a success. She said 
after a i>ause : 

**/*iii going to-nighf 

Robert, Robert, the ways of these women! 
Perhaps some night, when she has you on the 
rack again, this moment will come back to yon 
with a flash of illumination and you will sit up 
in bed and say, ' ^ By George, that was what she 
meant ! ' ' And you will look presently at your 
watch and roll over and build air-castles. 
Which may last until you see her again* It is 
absurd, the way they fool us. Unbusinesslike ! 
Such a waste of time and effort ! After all that 
sweat and worry and chalk-mark-walking, and 
thinking her lost for sure (and maybe knowing 
it in sober earnest, worse luck) — ^to find that it 
was all for nothing, that the keys of the won- 
derful house were pressed into our hands, and 
they were so jingling and golden that we laid 
them to our hearts for a keepsake, and a sacred 
trinket. And then, of course, the lock was 
changed. Be very sure, the lock is always 
changed. Lightning doesn't strike twice in the 
same place, and while you may buy bananas 
Saturday night for ten cents a dozen, you will 
pay more than that on Tuesday morning. 

Claire said, 'Tm going, to-night,'* and 
Robert answered in all earnestness, ''I'm 
mighty sorry! Won't you give me your ad- 
dress? 
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**Do,'' he said. ** Don't forget now, because 
I don 't want to lose track of you. ' * 

*'Good-by,'' said Claire. 

She almost hated him. And yet — ^it was 
nearly dark. The old lamp-lighter was work- 
ing his way down Main Street, but he was stiU 
beyond the Enterprise and there was no one 
else in sight. There was even the machine 
standing there, which could whisk them a hun- 
dred miles if necessary to find a friendly par- 
son. 

* * Oh, I hate to see you go away like this ! ' ' 
Bob persisted with a troubled voice. ** Claire, 
you know how I feel ! Won 't you give me some- 
thing I can take hold of? Promise that you 11 
wait for me ! " 

She faced him, and said distinctly: **No, I 
won't wait for you!" 

And poor Bobert took her hand and kissed 
it, and climbed dejectedly into his roadster. 

**Good-by," he said with a long sigh, *'and 
send me the address, and don't forget." 

Then she called **EobI" and the roar of the 
engine drowned her voice, and he shot away, 
turning once to wave his hand. 

As Claire came to the Bailroad Street cross- 
ing, her plan came to her. She had left her 
purse at the Jardin, and go back she would 
not. But — ^they could hardly put her off a mov- 
ing train. They called the eight-twelve the 
* * Kansas City Express. ' ' 

She crossed the bridge where the car-tracks 
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made their bmnp, walked on to the station and 
sat down on a baggage-truck. Sadie Randall 
was at supper and the platform was deserted. 
Then a tall figure came through the dark. It 
was Bertie. He slouched up and greeted her, 
taking off his hat. 

^^ Want some company?" he said in his whim- 
sical voice as he sat down. 

She did not answer him, and after that 
neither of them spoke for a long time. 



CHAPTER XXI 

David waited in the Jardin. He heard no sound 
upstairs, and after half an hour he knocked at 
the stairway door. There was no answer. It 
was dark now. He went out, crossed the street 
and tipped the piano-box on its back. The 
paste had dried so that it was impossible to 
tear ofE the poster, but with his knife he cut 
away the face and the staring ** LUCILLE LE 
JAMBON,'' and then he rolled the box over 
on the burdock-grown site of a former ash- 
pile. The letter which he had meant to mail 
fell from his breast pocket, and he replaced it 
there. 

He could hear her moving upstairs when he 
returned to the Jardin. Again he knocked. 
The steps ceased suddenly, but there was no 
answer. He lighted one of the big acetylenes. 
He could hear her dragging something, prob- 
ably a heavy trunk. Presently there were foot- 
steps and a series of crashing bumps on the 
stairs, and he pulled open the door and helped 
her down with a squared monster of a trunk, 
iron-bound, brass-clasped, covered with signs 
of wear. She had made a businesslike change 
in her clothes. They set the trunk near the end 
of the counter. 

* * Thanks, ' ' she said. * * Where *s my sister ! ' ' 

809 
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"She left word that she was going to Mrs. 
Cooke's." 

Her face was still flushed and brilliant, but 
there were no signs of tears. Her hair seemed 
richer than ever under the light in the intensity 
of its burning color. She threw the trunk open. 

**You can go home,'* she said. 

**No,'' he replied, **not yet. We don't want 
you to leave us." 

She was taking boxed pairs of slippers from 
behind the counter, an armful at a time, and 
stowing them in the bottom of the trunk. 

**A11 right," she answered coldly. **YouVe 
made your speech. Please go." 

He folded his arms and stood without stir- 
ring. She looked at him across the open trunk. 

*'Hah!" she cried. **You look like you was 
at the head of a grave." 

He was still there when she had brought and 
placed another armful of the boxes. 

*' Won't you get out?" she exclaimed im- 
patiently. **What call have you got to worry 
about me I " 

**You are my parishioner," he answered, 
** and my friend." 

**When were you ever my friend!" she de- 
manded, whirling on him. * * How did you ever 
show it? The first time you heard I was in 
trouble, you went and joined the crowd against 
me ! And you made the best fighter of the lot I 
YouVe driven me out of town. That's what 
your friendship is!" 
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**Look at me. Look at me!'* he insisted, 
leaning forward. **Do you think, seriously, 
that I am not your friend?'* 

**I think you're a cheap windbag !'* she re- 
torted. **You're a narrow-minded, dried-up, 
backwoods Bible-banger. YouVe got the soul 
of a bedbug. Never happy but when you're 
making somebody sick!'* 

She went behind the counter, swiftly gath- 
ered an armful of silk stockings and began to 
fold them away in the trunk. She worked 
rapidly, without looking up. Presently her 
hands began to tremble a little. 

**I take that back," she said at last, still 
without facing him, and added in an explana- 
tory tone : * * I thought it up quite a while ago. ' ' 

Presently she said, still without facing him: 
**I wish you'd go home." 

For answer he crossed the room and brought 
her a chair to sit by the trunk. It was a strange 
wooing. Never in his life had David been so at 
a loss. She knew him so well! Knew every 
spot where a gibe would make him wince I 

He began to tell her of his plans for the new 
church ** social hall," of his complete change 
of front on the question of dancing, which she 
must have suspected. His new plan, which he 
had broached at the committee meeting the 
night before, was to be submitted to the annual 
meeting of the congregation in August. It was 
a sweeping plan, calling for the building of a 
new church, much larger than the present one, 
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with an annex where the social life of the vil- 
lage might enter, where the young people — ^and 
the old ones too — might dance of evenings and 
late afternoons. 

^'I don't think a dance-hall which is open all 
day, every day, and every night of the week, 
is a good thing in any case, ' ' he said. 

She had been listening with evident interest 
and occasional questions, but at that she only 
said, * * Oh ! ' ' and grew icy once more. He had 
told it all very badly. For the feeling that was 
behind it, the need of joy and life and the mov- 
ing power of a new spirit and young blood, he 
could not find the words. 

**Do you see now why we need you heref 
he asked at length. 

* * Look at me 1 ' ' she cried. * * Where does any- 
body in this town need me after to-day I Take 
a look and tell me ! ' ' — she thrust her face close 
to his— *' What do you think r* 

**I think you are — ^beautiful,'' he said. The 
word came to his lips and he let it speak itself. 
She smiled a strange, whimsical smile. 

**It's true,*' he said. **I've never seen you 
looking so well, in spite of all that's happened. 
I think I know one reason why." 

**Well!" — there was a hint of suppressed 
amusement in her tone. 

** Since last — Thursday night '* 

She gave a little **0h!" and bending over 
began to set things right in the depths of the 
trunk. 
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** Since then,*' he went on, speaking rather 
low, *4t has seemed — and I don't think it is a 
fancy of mine— as if there had been a change 
in your whole bearing. As if you had more 
strength. More sincerity, perhaps.'* 

She looked up at him with the strangest mix- 
ture of amusement and sadness he had ever 
seen in her face. 

**Do you really think," she queried, **that I 
look better to-night because — because I went to 
that prayer-meeting?" 

He gave a grave nod of assent. Lucille 
laughed a little with closed lips, not very mirth- 
fully. 

* * That 's funny. That 's awfully funny ! ' ' she 
said, and, giving her head a quick shake, she 
rose and went behind the counter. 

He saw that she was making brushing move- 
ments with her handkerchief and followed her, 
speaking low. 

** Prayer is power," he said. **It works un- 
der the surface, in ways we don 't always under- 
stand, n But I know it works 1 It will stand the 
test of being laughed at — and there are few 
things in us that will stand that test. ' ' 

''Will itV 

She whirled on him. 

**Look at me! Look at that!" 

She held out her handkerchief, covered with 
strange-looking pink stains. She was half 
hysterical. 

^''LooJc at it! Do you know rouge when you 
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see it? Of course I looked better to-night — ^I 
had makeup on I Look at my face. ' ' 

It was streaked with the pinkish stains, pale 
underneath. 

**What do you think? Do you think it was 
prayer improved my complexion, made me look 
better to-night? Better than youVe ever seen 
me?'^ 

*'No,'^ he said, *'I was mistaken." 

She turned to avoid his eyes. He went 
on: 

**It was ridiculous. That's what makes it 
hard for us, when people like you and me are 
driven to prayer. ' ' 

She took a mirror from under the counter and 
began to wipe away the remaining streaks of 
rouge. 

**Did you think,'' she began, hesitating and 
speaking low, **that I was a hypocrite when — 
when " She went no further. 

* * Did you think that / was a hypocrite when 
I came to you for a dancing lesson?" 

She turned to her mirror again and was 
silent. He thought he saw her hand tremble 
as she paused for a moment with the stained 
handkerchief in her finger-tips. 

** Don't you understand?" he exclaimed 
hastily, knowing she was no longer hostile. 
**We want you here. / want you. I need you; 
the church need " 

**0h. The church." — ^Her tone was one of 
cold sarcasm. 



^ 
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''The church means a good deal to some of 
us. I've given my youth *' 

**Yes," she said, looking up quite seriously. 
''That's what's the matter with you. I don't 
want to hurt your feelings, but see ! You gave 
'em your youth, and now you haven't got it! 
And youth is what you have to have to win. 
We know that in my business !" 

That blow went home ! Just then, when she 
was almost friendly, he could find no words. 
And she went on : 

"And what does the church think of me? 
Not that I care! Hah! — I don't care!" — She 
flung away from the counter where they stood, 
then turned to him, the color mounting in her 
white cheeks again. "That bunch — do you 
think I'd quit for them?" she cried. "Claire 
threw me over. Maybe she was right! You 
saw the picture — don 't you say she was right ? ' ' 

He spoke with sudden irritation. 

"Oh, Claire ought to be spanked! I wasn't 
shocked; I consider " 

"Off/ Zow weren't shocked! Zow consider! 
Do you think I care what you think? Do 
you think I care what you think?" — the hot 
words came in a torrent now — "Listen! 
Maybe you will be shocked! Do you know 
where I came from? Do you know who my 
father was? Well, 7 do! I know it ain't re- 
spectable to talk that way about your father 
and mother. Well, I ain't respectable! Ain't 
— that 's what I said. They dumped Claire and 
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me on to a kind of a cousin of ours, after the 
divorce. She had four gold teeth, and she lived 
in Pittsburgh, and she was respectable I She 
was so blamed respectable I bet she had a 
record would reach from 'Frisco to — ^to— the 
old Elkheart. The Elkheart was in Providence ; 
I stopped there one time when we played the 
town. We played the theater the college-boys 
there call 'The Sink.' I was nineteen then; I 
was just as old a,s Claire is now. I ran away 
to go on the stage. That old hen we lived with 
— ^well, she threw the fear of God into me. Or 
anyway, the fear of men I I had five years of 
burlesque all on account of Claire. Five years ! 
That don't shock you I Not a bit I You think 
you're broad-minded, don't you!" 

David held himself under her lashing taunts. 
Now was the time when she needed friends. If 
ever she could break down his patience it was 
now, when her whole life-plan had gone down 
in shame and humiliation and defeat. 

'*I suppose you knew a good many — men," 
he said. 

*'Men? Bunches of themt Hundreds of 
'em! I went out and got drunk once with the 
whole Sixty-Ninth Regiment." 

* * That must have been when your family was 
in Newport," he said dryly — ^he could not help 
that thrust. 

**OhI Well, I don't have to lie, to shock 
you, if you are broad-minded! For you know 
how to work the Johnnies ! You want to watch 
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those respectable guys, the ones that pussy- 
foot around, and treat you as if you were just 
like anybody else, and do the polite act. 
They're a lot o' rats I The little young ones 
are nice, because they'll believe anything you 
tell 'em, but they're generally short on coin. 
College-boys always are. Most of 'em will pull 
that gag about working their way through col- 
lege, and then ask you out for a trolley-ride. 
The ones you want to pick are the old fellows, 
who think they're real sports, and then you 
want to keep 'em guessing. Talk raw; they'll 
think they're getting their money's worth; 
they'll loosen up like a wine-agent 1 I knew a 
wine-agent once, and he was a prince ! I would 
he 'd been made for life. Only I kind o ' thought 
of Claire, and — well, what if she did throw me 
over? I sent a woman to hell for her, and I'd 
do it again ! I 'd do it all over again, if — if — 
oh, well." 

She stopped, swallowed, threw up her head. 
So that had been her life, David thought ; that 
had been the school in which she had learned 
that easy and unbridled daring which, in her, 
seemed more than half forgivable ! To appeal 
always to men, always to their lowest impulses, 
to take from them all that she could, to give as 
little back as possible and never any more than 
her proud loyalty to Claire and to her own ar- 
mored soul would justify— that had been her 
life. 

She saw his grave face, saw that he was about 
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to speak, and was beforehand with him. All 
the choked-up bitterness of that hateful sum- 
mer came out at last in one gush of pouring 
passion. 

^'You laughed at Claire!'^ she cried. **You! 
Why, she was playing your own game ! / know 
that game now! IVe played it and it^s made 
me hate myself. I went to your old fire-trap 
church, and sang your gospel songs, and put 
my money in the bag so everybody could see it 
was in bills ! I did the way they all do, because 
I had to be respectable. Tor hert I threw 
over my own pal for her — I don't mean Flos- 
sie — this was another girl I knew-^threw over 
my own pal ! And I 'd have to do it again I Oh, 
Claire can be respectable! She don't know 
what it means to throw over a friend. You Ve 
got to grow up to it, to be like that, and then 
you can be respectable ! You 've got to be hard, 
like nails, from the inside all the way out — ^like 
you! You can play the game, but I — good 
Lord ! Lucille the Ham ! The comedy ! Why ' ' 
— her voice broke, with that fearful electric, 
crackling tone — *4t's all a bum jolce! You re- 
spectables don 't see it ! You don 't laugh ; you 
never laugh ! But I could sit in Hell a hundred 
thousand years and laugh, all by myself, at 
what I know right now. What more do you 
want for a hell? To see how hellish funny 
things are, and have to laugh?" 

The great empty half -stripped room, lighted 
with that one hard glare where they were 
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standing, stretching into gloomy, shadow-filled 
corners, seemed to add a bleak intensity to her 
words. The Jardin was a ruin now, a sickly, 
half -ludicrous ruin, like the wreck of a festal 
dinner- table or a girl's flowery hat or anything 
which was at its best only a gay, cheap, flimsy 
thing. In the midst of it all, the red glory of 
her hair burned and moved under the lights 
as if it had stored up all the color, all the 
genuineness and passion which had fallen away 
around her, as the color of her other world of 
paint and canvas had fallen. 

She turned to him quite seriously and said: 

**You know your Bible, don't you? Tell me; 
does it say there anywhere that God ever 
laughed?" 

*'I think He must have," David answered 
gravely. **Not at us! Poor devils, we laugh 
at ourselves. I know God never laughed at suf- 
fering. ' ' 

She leaned against the counter, her hand 
against her forehead. 

**0h, what else is there to laugh at?" she 
flung out. 

''Luciller' 

The word came with a shock, before he 
thought. He never had called her that before. 

** Lucille!" he repeated, and his voice was 
vibrant, a reproach, a reproof. 

She started and turned toward him at the 
sound, and her face had a look such as he had 
never seen before, a look of wide, blank eyes, 
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like a child's. It might have been a look of 
fear; it might have been a look of wonder. 
There was a stillness in it, a quiet, something 
utterly new 

Still hardly knowing what he did, he went 
to her in three strides, and she made no move 
to escape. Hut whon his arms closed around 
her she struggled, with all her great-limbed 
strength. She tried to push him away. He 
held her, and she drove her clenched hand up 
into his face. His head rang with the blow, and 
she freed herself. She shrank away, panting. 

** Lucille!" he cried again, and followed her. 

And as before she made no movement to 
escape until his arms were round her, and then 
she fought him. Less violently, however. He 
held her arms with a wrestler's hold, and tried 
to lift her face. 

** Listen!" — his voice was a half whisper — 
* ' Lucille ! You don 't understand ! Listen ! * ' 

He had her fast now, with her cheek held 
hard against his coat, and presently she said, 
very humbly : 

**I'm listening. I guess I'm getting earache 
listening." 

He laughed with a single hearty syllable, 
deep doym in his chest, and raised her chin a 
little. He spoke one word close to her ear. 
And then Lucille looked up of her own accord 
and threw her arms around his neck and showed 
him what a kiss was. 

A good while later, when they had said a 
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number of things and said them very queerly, 
Lucille drew her hand gently across his cheek. 

**Did I hurt you, David?'' she inquired. **I 
didn't mean to, but I was — ashamed. I was 
ashamed before my own self. Inside. And it 
was awful — my — no wonder that I belted you. 
I never felt that way before. But I'm getting 
150 I rather like it now. ' ' 

Her voice sank to a tone of hushed wonder, 
and she breathed: **It's all kind of — new — 
isn't itl" 

**New!" — They were together on the lid of 
the big trunk, his fingers moving tenderly 
among her hair — **New!" 

* ' You 're pulling my hair ! ' ' she warned him, 
* ^ but I don 't mind it though. David, when did 
you see all this coming?" 

**I never knew I — ^loved you — until to-day. 
But it was that day we met at the post-oflSce — 
you remember? — when I began to pray." 

'*Pray? About me?" 

^^Yes." 

She breathed a sigh, and they sat silent for 
a time. Then Lucille began in a whisper : 

**I tell you, David. I don't know as I mind 
your praying, because anyway I was a goner. 
But don't you think that was — ^taking a kind 
of mean advantage of a person?" 

She got no reply, except a slight pressure 
of her waist. For a time longer she sat silent. 

**I knew I was done for, if you ever crooked 
your little finger," she meditated, and then. 
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after another pause and a little sigh of enor- 
mous satisfaction: **But I gave you a good 
run for it! Didn^t I!'^ 

David began to chuckle. Then he leaned 
back and laughed aloud. Lucille shook off his 
arm and stood up. She turned away, and he 
saw that she was feeling for her handkerchief. 
He rose, and she shrank off toward the counter 
and leaned there and broke into a passion of 
tears. 

*' Lucille! Dear! What is it r^ 

She shook him off twice. When finally he 
had gathered her in by force she cried quietly 
for minutes before she would confess what was 
the trouble. 

**The first time I ever saw you,'^ she told 
him at length, **I swore I'd make you laugh 
some day. You looked as if you needed it. 
And now the only thing you can laugh at is 
the way — you — walked all over me, you great 
big brute!'' 

Whereupon David laughed again. And yet 
she decided that it was in a way she rather 
liked. 

They ran on so, whimsically, **just like a 
couple of kids," as Lucille said, knowing that 
they had two lives to make anew, feeling an 
awed sense of the miraculous in the way they 
two had suddenly turned their faces, as if both 
had been walking backward until that day. 
Where was all the bitterness of the afternoon, 
where was the joylessness of the summer, 
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where were those lonely years they both had 
known? Where had they gone? It was like a 
gift of new life, this new joy of theirs. Once 
Lucille confessed, '^I'm twenty-seven. I know 
you '11 never believe it, but I don 't care. ' ' And 
when David, in reply, told her that he was 
thirty-four she cried: 

**I thought you were forty! Six years out 
of a clear sky.'' 

And later on she turned to him and said, 
in a different tone : 

'^I'd hate to die." 

She thought she had ** settled all that stuflf" 
about dying, she said, and was ready enough to 
go when her time came. But *^this" had made 
it seem different. And presently she wondered 
if she had had supper, and what time it was, 
and whether he 'd have to go home. 

He had not had supper, as she knew per- 
fectly, and had no notion about the time. 

**Well, look at your watch." 

He showed it to her and returned it to his 
pocket. 

**But you didn't open it." 

**No," said David quietly. **It was shut." 

**You have the makings of a comedian!" she 
cried, depositing a kiss in one of those furrows 
in his cheeks. **I wonder where Claire is! 
And — ^if you stay to supper, what would the 
neighbors say?" 

** Claire went to Delia Cooke's. And hang 
the neighbors I ' ' 
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To which Lucille assented, and so they went 
scampering upstairs and had their first evening 
unbroken, alone together. They spread the 
table in the bright, comfortable kitchen. The 
traces of Lucille 's hasty packing were soon 
removed, and it seemed less like love among 
the ruins than down in the huge and half- 
stripped dancing floor with the one glaring 
acetylene and the stretching shadows in the 
comers. While Lucille got supper they talked 
more sensibly, ** getting acquainted," she real- 
ized as she talked that she had only begun to 
understand her lover. It was wonderful, to 
have him take this new tone with her, all friend- 
liness, certain that she would understand him 
now. 

** Those things you said," he began, pacing 
the floor. 

** Didn't mean 'em!" she interrupted. 
^^ Didn't mean a one of 'em. Take 'em all 
back." 

**0h, no, you don't," he contradicted grimly. 
** That's just what you can't do. They were 
true, very largely, and that was what made 'em 
bite. My life here is a narrow one. I'm afraid 
it will be wretchedly narrow for you, dear. 
And — do you know what struck me most, of all 
the things you said T It was the way you spoke 
about those men, the Johnnies. You were 
perfectly hard, calculating; you didn't want to 
love them, or give to them, only to 'work' them 
— ^well, I have done the same thing." 
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He nodded seriously. 

**I have used people for my own ends, or 
for the church — ^used their personal interest 
in me, and never paid it back in real friendship. 
That gets results, that method. But it's not a 
healthy way to treat men and women. You 
and I are both harder for that, dear. We shall 
have more to forgive in each other. There is 
a great deal to forgive in me.'' 

He said it very simply. Lucille shook her 
head slowly as she looked at him. 

**You're just like a kid," she said, and there 
was a deep new note in her voice. * ^ Just like a 
little kid. I guess I got quite a man, dearie. 
And supper's ready." 

They sat down to a supper prepared by fits 
and starts, with no great culinary skill, but 
with magiiificent culinary good-resolutions. 
When they were seated David glanced across at 
her, and then, while they sat with heads bowed, 
he said grace. She had expected it, of course, 
and yet it was a shock. Bertie used to sit 
there, where he was sitting, and Flossie at the 
end of the table, and the talk around the board 
was not always of the sort that would suit with 
a meal begun by prayer. 

And he would say grace three times a day, 
every day, for all those years! The idea was 
a strange one to her, new, hostile. And then 
came the sound of that vibrant voice of his, 
which always made her heart leap up — and al- 
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ways would, for all those years ! — ^and thonghte 
came rushing to her as they had done on that 
afternoon when she was at Fred Drew's farm. 
House and land ; a life adjusted the old human 
way with the earth-floor and the sun ; a man to 
love; a God to thank for food three times a 
day — it all seemed to go together. These 
things were all new to her alike, and all of 
them were great. It was as if her heart were 
overcrowded, and she saw for the first time 
why men and women might feel a large, com- 
pelling need for giving thanks. She said, 
^^Amen" aloud, and faced David's pleased 
glance across the table with wet eyes. 
Wet eyes, red-brown, unquenchably merry. 



CHAPTER XXII 

What Claire and Bertie said to each other in 
their long talk on the station platform neither 
ever told in much detail. But the eight-twelve 
came and went, and Claire was not aboard, and 
well on toward ten o'clock the two rang the 
bell of the Jardin and, on being admitted by 
Lucille, surprised the minister in a blue- 
checked apron preparing to wash the supper 
dishes. Then it developed that neither of the 
arrivals had had supper, so Bertie hunted 
around the familiar kitchen and evolved one, 
while Claire took her sister into her little white 
bedroom. The two stayed there a long time. 

Even with the papers talking as if there 
might be a war coming, Sycamore Junction was 
more interested just now in the series of do- 
mestic blows which fell one after another with 
increasing impact upon the routine talk of the 
town. The leasing of the Town Hall for a bur- 
lesque show, and the canceling of the date 
after the appearance of the sensational posters, 
would alone have been an important occurrence. 
But then came the revelation of Lucille 's past, 
which could be counted as a scandal involving 
a leading citizen of the town, and gossip- worthy 
accordingly. Then the closing of the Jardin 
furnished an event of real civic importance, and 
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on top of that the minister openly annoui^ced 
his plan to have the church * * back water on the 
whole dance question, ^^ and actually build a 
hall for people to dance in, directly adjoining 
the sacred edifice. 

No wonder it was declared in Winchester & 
Cooke's, in a sort of Pelion-on-Ossa burst of 
imagination, that ''you couldn't make any more 
rumpus in this town if the minister was to 
marry that Higgins girl.'' And yet, when the 
minister announced that that was precisely 
what he intended to do, the town survived the 
shock. (It was an indorsement, by the way, of 
which Lucille need not have been ashamed, that 
they still spoke of her in Winchester & Cooke 's 
as ''that Higgins girl.") 

Lucille suggested keeping the engagement 
secret until after the annual meeting of the 
church, at which the fate of the "social hall" 
project was to be decided. It had rather star- 
tled her to learn that David would tender his 
resignation at the same time, as a matter of 
course. But he would hear of nothing but an 
open declaration of the match at the earliest 
possible moment. 

"We're not ashamed of each other," he 
reasoned, "and we're not afraid, so let's not 
act as if we were. If they don't like us — ^Lu- 
cille. Have you ever thought much about 
chickens ! ' ' 

' ' Don 't know that I ever did, ' ' she answered, 
her eyes brightening a little. 
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* ^ Undoubtedly, ^ ^ he said, * * there is money in 
chickens. It's an uncertain life; but then, so 
is the ministry. I have some savings ; not very 
much. My credit is good, I think. You can 
start with chickens on a small capital; later 
I 'd like to try my hand at a dairy. ' ' 

*^ Could we have some pigsf she inter- 
rupted. **I'm kind of partial to pigs.'' 

He thought they could manage a pig, and 
maybe two. She conceded that that would be 
about enough. Even as a metaphor of esteem, 
seven hundred pigs might sometimes seem like 
an exaggeration. 

He was for marrying out of hand, within a 
week at the most. Lucille inquired if he thought 
he could do her out of an engagement-ring that 
way, and named the first of September. They 
ordered announcements of their engagement 
from the Enterprise shop, sacrificing engraved 
correctness for quick results. By a grotesque 
chance the announcements were mailed in the 
late afternoon of the first of August, which was 
a Saturday. 

August of 1914! Say the words over; their 
very sound is like the stammering of a battery. 
Sycamore Junction awoke one morning to find 
the world at war and the minister engaged to 
a former actress. The Junction was interested 
in both events, talked a great deal about them, 
and went about its own affairs. Well, so did 
we all ! Great as the news was, who compre- 
hended in those fitst days that it was so great 
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that it would change the common thoughts of 
conmion men about the very nature of events ! 
It was not till the pictures began to come that 
we realized we had always been thinking child- 
ish things about human life. It took Lonvain 
to satirize the domestic custom of house-dean- 
ingy and the sinking Bluecher to show us we 
must learn more than swimming if we would 
keep from getting drowned. 

Sycamore Junction had no Stock Exchange 
to close, but the shutting of the Jardin gave a 
certain air of desertedness to its business dis- 
trict. Wheat was going up, which pleased the 
farmers, and they knew that soon the horse- 
buyers w^ould be along, as they had come during 
the Boer War, offering a fat flat price for any- 
thing that could wear four iron shoes. Every- 
body was sure that **we'^ couldn't possibly get 
into the war, and, letting it go at that, talked 
about the ministers and the dance question. 
So, more or less, did we all ! It was still early 
August, before the pictures came. 

Lucille kept the Jardin closed, chiefly as a 
campaign measure in support of the church 
^ * social hall ' ' plan. Her theory was that Syca- 
more Junction would appreciate better the 
blessings of such an institution if it were forced 
to wait out a danceless Lenten interval. The 
policy seemed to be a sound one. People came 
and demanded to be allowed to dance, showed 
the tickets they had bought which entitled them 
to dance, begged for secret instruction, or at 
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least a chance to enjoy the floor by themselves 
with the curtains drawn. Such as were church 
members (and these were not a few) received 
counsel to attend the annual meeting and vote 
right; others for the most part went away ar- 
dent lobbyists for the cause. The sale of pho- 
nograph records was enormous, and more than 
ever the sound of the trot and tango was heard 
abroad in the land of evenings, when all win- 
dows were thrown wide. 

The Enterprise supported the minister's 
programme vigorously in all three issues be- 
tween its announcement and the annual meet- 
ing. The Major declared with open glee that 
he was going to attend a church annual meeting 
for the first time in twenty-three years, and he 
thought he could bring back three non-resident 
members from Fredonia for the occasion. A 
Kansas City newspaper, hearing that there was 
a church quarrel on, called up the Major on the 
long-distance 'phone, said it would send a man 
down if it wasn't for this confounded war, and 
printed a quarter of a column, which sounded 
as if things were going all the minister's way. 
A couple of days later a paper in Fredonia had 
a long article which balanced things with a 
great air of impartiality. 

With all these diversions, the town still had 
time to note the recovery of Joe Jones from 
blood-poisoning and his coincident relapse 
from fame. Poor Joe, when he was sick he was 
too sick to know that he was spoken of as if 
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he had gro\\ai up to be a Congressman; and 
when he was well nobody spoke of him that way 
any more. 

Claire declared at once when she heard of 
her sister's engagement that she wasn't but* 
prised a bit ; she had suspected there was some- 
thing between them all along. Robert Oriswold 
appeared openly now as her admirer, at the 
risk of a break with his father, and it was the 
general opinion that she was leading him a 
hard chase. But what more did Rob deservey 
after that night when his roadster stood there 
by the Main Street sidewalk and Claire told 
him to his face that she wouldn't wait for 
him? 

She was lovelier than ever, now that the 
.lardin stood stripped and silent, as if it were 
brooding a sort of atavistic return to its 
funereal past, and there was no need of stay- 
ing indoors in lesson-hours. But she said she 
was sure she would be in their way at the par- 
sonage, and it was agreed that she was to go 
to Kansas City, **if a situation opened." Her 
Kansas City friends wrote presently that a 
position had opened, if she wanted it. It was 
the secretaryship of a dentist's office. How- 
ever, he was a very aristocratic dentist, who 
treated only the nicest sort of people, was a 
very kind-hearted man and had married a rich 
widow whom everybody respected. Claire's 
duties would be only to receive patients and 
keep a card-index. She decided to take the 
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place, as a beginning, and it was arranged that 
she was to start the day after the wedding. 

Through all these affairs Bertie drifted in 
his lackadaisical way, liked by everybody, re- 
garded sometimes as '^a little off/' He re- 
sumed his post as organist and director of the 
choir, and the church music picked up wonder- 
fully in consequence. 

David and Lucille dropped into the vestry 
one day at rehearsal as the last hymn was com- 
ing to the end of its last repetition. While the 
members of the choir went out, Bertie sat play- 
ing softly, his eyes on the open book, which 
was propped on the music-rack. David looked 
over his shoulder, to learn the title of the selec- 
tion, and discovered that the volume was a 
thick and well-worn novel. 

*iDo you play from ^Tristram Shandy' Sun- 
day morning?" the minister inquired. 

Bertie shook his head. 

''Always used to do that book stunt on the 
road," he said, over his shoulder. ''Same old 
tunes, same old fingers — they go off of them- 
selves. Good book — ever read it!" 

"Oh, yes," said David. 

Bertie turned and took one hand from the 
keyboard to scratch his head. 

"Gee, I always said you must do things in 
that parsonage that would make a scandal ! ' ' 

"What were you playing!" David inquired 
in some confusion. 

"Don't remember where I heard it. Nobody 
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else does, either. Nothing much like it has been 
written in a hundred years, except some of 
MacDowell. I guess this was by MacDowell. ' ' 

** Perhaps '^ Lucille began, but Bertie 

stopped her with a quick headshake. 

* * Not a chance in the world, ^ ' he pronounced. 
**It isn't mine. Though I may send the score 
to * Musical America' to see if they can place 
it. But it would be rather useless, for properly 
it's not an organ piece, and it's rank blas- 
phemy to play it in a Christian church. The 
name ought to be * Satan's Schoolboy,' or just 
* Damnation.' " 

** Strange!" said David thoughtfully. **I 
know nothing about music, but that sounded to 
me like something pretty profoundly Christian. 
There was some religious experience be- 
hind " 

*^Look here!" Bertie interrupted. ** While 
I ' ve got you two together — ^well — I want to see 
you, Mr. Grillen." 

He scratched his head, then turned to the 
piano and broke into the march, which is seri- 
ously supposed by cub reporters to be entitled, 
'^Oh, Gee! I'm Glad I'm Free!" 

** Suppose you can do the job?" he asked, 
about half turning round. 

*'I think so," said David, smiling a little. 
**A house or a church wedding?" 

*' House. Very quiet. You and Lucille; 
Claire, if she wants to come. Lucille brides- 
maid ; Eob Griswold, if I can get him, to be my 
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second. Mr. Winchester and his wife — he was 
her first husband's partner. That's all." 

^^When?" the minister queried, taking out a 
notebook. 

** Fourteenth. Two days after the church 
meeting. ' ' 

He was playing still. Lucille heard their 
whimsical dialogue with a choking feeling at 
her heart. Still nothing had been said about 
Flossie. She knew Bertie pretty well by now ; 
knew his tenderness, his shiftlessness, his utter 
irresponsibility, and knew, too, the childlike 
openness of his heart. He would be capable — 
oh, well, Bertie would be capable of about any- 
thing, but he never knew how to lie. 

She motioned David away, and went to the 
piano and laid her hand on the musician's 
shoulder. 

*^ Bertie," she said gently, **you know I think 
a lot of you and Delia. Is it — is it — all right, 
Bertie?" 

She saw those bitter lines about his mouth 
leap into life for an instant, and the music 
stumbled and stopped. 

**It's all right," he said drearily. Then he 
looked up with a whimsical, terrible smile. 
**The boob had half a million," he said, *^and 
he was going East." 

Lucille went home and locked herself into 
Claire's white bedroom and had a long cry 
alone. When it was over she felt better, but 
she knew it would be long before she could get 
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Flossie wholly out of her mind. The sordidness 
of it! Well, after all, what else could anyone 
have done for poor Flossie in a respectable 
world but pay her her wages and let her go 
her way! 

But the memory worried her, and one day 
she told David the whole story. 

**And she had that awfully nice disposition,'' 
she concluded, like one who strives to speak 
well of the dead, ^ ^ and she always kept herself 
real clean. That 's a good deal in a person you 
have to live with. And — well, I kind of liked 
the poor kid.'' 

* * Poor Flossie, ' ' was all David would say. 

And then she urged him. Did he think that 
she, Lucille, had done right? What else could 
she have done! What did he think? At last 
he ventured, very guardedly: 
^*A great many people come to me, dear, with 
questions like this — as if I knew, and could 
judge of good and evil! I can't tell; there are 
so many elements, always, that I can't possibly 
know. But — I'd be very careful, in every case, 
not to narrow the bounds of forgiveness, of 
tolerance. We all make mistakes. But I think 
the kinder, the more forgiving, the more gen- 
erous mistake, is the better one to make. Don't 
you!" 

**Then you think I was — ^wrong? I ought 
not to have sacked her?" Lucille faltered, in 
crushed and hurt amazement. She never had 
dreamed that he would take such a position. 
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**Dear, I don't know. Of course it may be 
that you have done wrong. What of it!" 

* * What of it r ' she echoed. * * That 's a queer 
thing for a minister to say. Why, the thing is 
done! You can't take it back! There's noth- 
ing you can do. What can you do ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

** That's a question," David answered 
gravely. **One of the questions we must set- 
tle — each for himself. There is a great deal of 
dogma on the point; the one agreement seems 
to be that we need repentance — being sorry — 
and forgiveness, not forgetfulness, I think. I 
don't believe it does us any harm to remember 
where we have failed. For, after all, life is 
before us, not behind." 

That all-too-human reality sobered Lucille 
at a time when it seemed as if her boast about 
** everything I ever wanted" were coming true. 
With Claire she had come to an understanding 
at last, and if her sister's feeling was not at 
all what Lucille had once hoped for, it was real 
and sisterly and very pleasant. With the peo- 
ple of Sycamore Junction, she soon learned, she 
stood far higher as a former actress ''(^^bur- 
lesque" meant little to most of the townsfolk), 
who was engaged to the minister than she had 
done as **Miss Higgins," who ran the Jardin 
in open defiance of the town's social and spirit- 
ual leaders. 

Congratulations on her engagement were 
plentiful, of course, and many of them unex- 
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pectedly hearty. Gradually Lucille was coming 
to ^^see something in" the dreary performances 
of Sunday morning and Thursday night. She 
had come to know, first Miss Jones, and then by 
ones and twos the group of men and women 
who were the true center of the church. Not 
Horace Griswold and the politicians; those 
others who went to church because it was a 
pleasant and a joyous thing to worship, who, 
some of them, wore in their face that look like 
sunlight, whose prayers, some of them, might 
be delivered through the nose, but yet had their 
origin deeper down. And these were the peo- 
ple whom Lucille found kindest and friendliest 
at this time when she felt the need of friendli- 
ness most strongly. 

For, if she had come hardened from the love- 
less rough-and-tumble life of **the road," she 
came through her new experience of love in a 
state of rather painful tenderness. First the 
deep humiliation of the poster and the tights, 
before the eyes of the town, and then the deeper 
virgin shame at the fact that she had been 
caught, tamed, mastered by a man — ^the same 
blind instinct which caused her to return her 
lover 's first embrace with a blow on the jaw. 

In her own heart she gloried in that complete 
surrender he had forced from her, but before 
the rest of the world she had a feeling that she 
had fallen disgracefully from her former lofty 
independence. And yet she knew that she was 
envied for having made the ** biggest catch" for 
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which nets could be spread in that quarter of 
the universe. After his ten years of pastoral 
celibacy, the minister of the Sycamore Junction 
church was the most eminent, as well as the 
handsomest, male human left unmarried in the 
county. 

The contest over David's plan for a church 
* * social hall, * * where dancing might be permit- 
ted, never quite degenerated into a church quar- 
rel, though feeling did run high in some quar- 
ters. Lucille felt sure the scheme would carry, 
but David shook his head. 

**The young people favor it, of course," he 
said, ^*but it is the older people who have in- 
fluence in the church. And remember that a 
great many persons who are real friends of 
ours may have different opinions on this par- 
ticular point." 

His estimate of the result was **a pretty 
even vote, going probably against us." But 
if his resignation was not accepted, he said, he 
hoped to see the whole programme carried out 
within a year or two, as the new feeling spread 
in the community, as it unquestionably had 
been spreading since the opening of the cab- 
aret. And at the same time he was for taking 
up the whole question of public amusement; 
for starting a moving-picture house, under the 
management of a committee, for reopening the 
Jardin with certain alterations, likewise under 
a committee, probably to be headed by Delia 
Cooke. He was thoroughgoing enough, now 
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that he was fairly under way in the new direc- 
tion. 

**If we of the church fail to provide amuse- 
ment/' he reasoned, ** there are others who 
will. We want to know what kind of amuse- 
ment our young people are getting. And I 
think we can impress one thing on Mr. Horace 
Griswold; that the change in our conununity 
life already has meant increased business for 
the town. They have taken to coming here 
from the farms, instead of to Sycamore or Mil- 
ton, when they have a spare evening, and all 
that means more prosperity for the stores, and 
increased rents for Griswold & Griswold.*' 

David put a great deal of thought on what 
he was to say in support of his plan at the 
annual meeting. He was going back to the Pil- 
grim Fathers, if not to Martin Luther and John 
Calvin, and meant to surprise everybody with 
the eloquence of his tribute to the sterling 
worth and manly virtues of the way of thought 
in which he and his hearers had all been 
trained. Then he would come naturally to the 
one defect in that view of the world, a defect 
which suited well with a race which still had 
a nation to build and wars to fight, but which 
lost its appropriateness in times like these. 

But when at last he rose and faced the 
crowded vestry — ^the clerk had recorded two 
hundred and forty-eight church members as 
present, more by one-half than had ever before 
attended an annual meeting — he forgot it all 
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and said something quite different. He spoke 
in a wholly informal way. Why were there so 
many persons in attendance ! Was it not, after 
all, because they realized that there was real 
importance in the question they were to dis- 
cuss! Perhaps the contest which had been 
going on that summer was a more important 
and vital one than anyone in the town had 
realized. It had aroused more interest than 
the plan for the new church, much as the build- 
ing was needed. Might that not be because 
there was a radical need for something which 
the present life of the town failed to supply! 

He spoke of the young people and their in- 
terest in the Easter music, and the gain in 
church attendance ever since that occasion. 
Was it not well, after all, that the young folks 
should feel that the church was a center where 
joyous as well as solemn and wholly sacred 
memories should cluster? 

As for the propriety of dancing — and here 
the packed room grew intensely still — that, the 
minister considered as a minor point. A great 
many of their friends and neighbors believed 
honestly that ' ' the dance ' * was an innocent and 
natural and healthful amusement, that it ''was 
good for people.'* He himself had held the 
opposite view, as they all knew, but he had 
changed his position. He himself had danced. 
The experience had been short ; his partner had 
been a young woman who was not a profes- 
sional instructor — ^he slipped that point in with 
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a good show of offhandedness and no small 
effect upon his hearers — ^and he did not feel 
that he knew all the facts bearing on the sub- 
jecty but he had no doubt in his own mind that 
under proper conditions the exercise was essen- 
tially a helpful one. 

And the need of the young people for exer- 
cise and amusement was a very genuine mat- 
ter. It was a natural need, and it would be 
satisfied in some way by those who cared for 
them and would also furnish the proper safe- 
guards, if such persons chose to act, by others 
who might be less careful, if they of the church 
let the matter go. His plan for a social hall in 
connection with the new church represented 
his own thought on the question; he had felt 
the importance of bringing up the matter for 
serious consideration ; he had set forth his own 
position. He realized that the point should 
not be settled hastily or without the approval 
of a substantial majority of the congregation. 
It need not be settled hastily. If no more came 
of the present discussion than a thorough 
understanding of both sides, a great deal would 
have been accomplished. He was offering his 
resignation for acceptance or rejection at this 
time, as had been his custom. (He had made 
it a custom after that first year, when the med- 
dling friend told him of the project to reduce 
his salary.) 

Lucille, who was not a church member, 
waited out the meeting on the big front porch 
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of Delia Cooke 's house, across the street. She 
asked for news when he joined her, and he 
could only tell her that the meeting was dis- 
cussing what he had said. 

''It's like being tried for murder, isn^t itf 
she mused as he sat down beside her in a deep 
swinging seat. ''Suppose we do go camp on 
the chicken-farm f I'd kind of like it. It makes 
chickens amount to something, too, like pigs, 
when they're part of that swearing-in for bet- 
ter or for worse, for richer or for poorer.^' 

And then, after a pause, she added, "I don't 
see how anybody would ever want a man any 
other way than that. Of course you want to 
cover it all, and take the whole of him from 
here to the end of the world. '* 

They talked for more than an hour, with long 
lapses of silence, talked with that quick under- 
standing of each other which was so delightful. 

"Just thought of something," Lucille an- 
nounced after one of the pauses. 

"Yes?" 

' ' We '11 fight, ' ' she announced with conviction. 

"Of course we will; two selfish people like 
us." 

"Wonder who'll start it." 

"Does it make any difference who starts a 
quarrel ? ' ' 

"/ get you! Difference is, who stops it. 
Know one way to stop a fight. ' ' 

"Kiss?" said David, dropping into her syn- 
copated style. 
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* ' No comedy. Funny thing ! If you see the 
comedy, David; if you've got the real funny- 
bug in you, and can see the point in things, you 
can go off all soul-alone and get up a fight 
with yourself. You will! I've tried it. But 
when two of you get together; — start fight — 
comedy kills it." 

And here they saw the people coming from 
the lighted vestry doorway across the street, 
and soon Delia Cooke appeared forging across 
with the news. 

The ** social hall" plan had been beaten by 
forty votes. They might have had it passed 
just as well as not, if Mr. Grillen had only 
urged it a little — at which David smiled slightly 
and said nothing. His resignation had been 
rejected, unanimously. It was really unani- 
mous, and not just made so. They had said a 
whole lot of hard things about the dance ques- 
tion, but no one had breathed a word against 
the minister. They liked particularly what he 
had said about the need for strengthening the 
church. 

^*So we'll live in the parsonage," Lucille 
sighed when she had gone inside to find 
Bertie, *'and I won't have my pigs. When I 
was in the one-night stands I never thought I 'd 
wind up as a long-run minister's wife. Think 
I'll make a good one?" 

*'I know it," he answered. And then he 
added, * ^ Dear, can you tell me what it was you 
saw in me to " 
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He left the sentence there, and though there 
was a light answer on the tip of her tongue it 
died away as something rose in Lucille 's throat. 

'*I couldn't ever tell you,** she replied. 

A black lock had fallen down on his fore- 
head, and she brushed it up with gentle fingers 
and kept her hand there against his brow. * ' I 
couldn't tell you, any more than I could fly," 
she said. * ^ I want to have you, and hang on to 
you, and have you to hang on to, until I die. I 
want to live longer; I want to live to be an 
old woman, so we can do more of it. I want 
to see you laugh. I want to see you glad. I 
don't want you ever to speak a hard word to 
me again unless I deserve it. And if you do, 
and I do deserve it, I guess I'd go and drown 
myself. It seems that way. You're the only 
man I've ever respected, and you're the only 
man I've ever loved. And I'm ashamed to say 
that to myself, but I'm not ashamed to say it 
to you. I'm proud of it." 

She took her hand away and gave a quick 
shake of the head and in the light from the 
window he watched her push the dense mass 
of her hair up until it was less like a crown 
set with a slouch. 

**And I wonder who will start it!" she cried, 
the unquenchable merriment flickering -up 
again in her eyes. 

THE END. 
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